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PRELUDE 


1 

Madge  Wilton,  much  against  her  normal  inclinations,  was  a 
colonel's  wife.  She  had  never  wanted  to  be  one,  but  during  a 
hectic  week  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Great  War  she  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her  husband,  who  was  a  man  who  beUeved  in  fearing 
God,  honouring  the  King,  and  marital  relations,  so  there  was  no 
help  for  it. 

The  ship's  engines  had  stopped.  "We're  here,  and  it's  another 
lovely  sunny  morning,"  she  said  to  the  girl  who  had  been  her 
stable  companion  throughout  the  voyage,  and  who  was  now 
pulling  on  a  pair  of  stockings,  "and  that's  what  most  of  us  are 
going  to  say  for  the  next  three  years,  barring  the  merciful  dis- 
pensation of  the  rains." 

Madge  was  expansive  in  manner,  seldom  discreet,  and  some 
people  on  board  had  thought  her  vulgar.  She  knew  this,  and  it 
amused  her.  Nothing  would  have  persuaded  her  to  have  tried  to 
be  refined.  Now  she  was  making  up  more  lavishly  than  her  critics 
would  have  thought  necessary. 

"You  shouldn't  have  come  out  here,"  she  said,  "but  I've  told 
you  so  before.  Not  with  that  look  about  you  of  beUeving  in 
fairies." 

"If  I  have  it,  I  should  have  thought  it  a  good  reason  for 
coming.  Or  for  going  anywhere,  for  that  matter,  but  as  it  happens, 
I  don't  believe  in  them." 

The  girl's  name  was  Stella  Barton,  and  she  was  twenty-two, 
long-limbed,  and  the  right  shape  for  the  rather  tubular  clothes 
that  were  the  fashion.  Her  dark  hair  was  shingled,  ending  in  a 
point  on  her  neck.  Now  she  was  putting  on  a  muslin  blouse,  and 
a  white  hnen  skirt  that  looked  too  obviously  home-made.  Her  eyes 
were  grey-green — in  some  fights  they  looked  blue — and  so  wide 
apart  as  to  be  almost  abnormal.  Her  nose  was  straight ;  the 
nostrils  sensitive. 

"Don't  be  so  literal,  my  dear.  You  shouldn't  have  come,  be- 
cause it's  giving  that  old  slut  Nature  an  undue  advantage.  There's 
no  knowing  what  she  can  do  with  a  girl  fike  you — marry  you  off  to 
a  typical  young  officer  with  regular  features  who  you'll  faU  for 
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because  the  moon  is  shining,  or  because  he  looks  nice  on  a  horse, 
or  because — well,  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons,  but  I  suppose  I 
mustn'tiutter  them.  I'm  not  used  to  maidens.  If  that  happens  to 
you,  before  you  know  where  you  are  you'll  be  in  a  striped  silk 
dress,  with  long-toed  shoes  that  turn  up,  and  a  felt  hat  that  turns 
down,  and  a  diamond  regimental  badge  only  if  you're  lucky,  and 
you'll  be  an  officer's  'Mem',  floundering  in  a  bog  of  banaUty  from 
which  it  takes  a  genius  to  rise." 

"Then  you  must  be  a  genius,  Mrs.  Wilton,"  Stella  said,  think- 
ing that  the  only  thing  that  ever  made  one  Uke  people  was  their 
vitaUty. 

"Are  you  going  on  deck  ?"  Madge  asked. 

"I  thought  I  would.  I  want  to  see  Bombay." 

"Well,  if  you  see  a  tall,  almost  grey-haired  man  who  looks  Uke 
a  colonel  and  is  too  good-looking  to  be  allowed  out  alone,  and 
who  will  be  asking  everybody  where  I  am,  tell  him.  It'll  be  my 
husband." 

"What  about  all  this  ?"  Stella  looked  at  her  luggage. 

"Leave  it.  Leave  everything,  and  don't  think  about  it  again. 
Somehow  it  will  get  where  you  do.  One  always  leaves  everything 
to  other  people  in  India.  It's  the  land  of  procrastination,  handing- 
over  of  babies,  and  lassitude.  Go  and  look  at  the  glamour  of  it, 
and  may  God  help  you." 

An  Indian  stood  outside  the  cabin  door.  He  Ufted  his  hand 
before  his  eyes  as  he  handed  Stella  a  note. 

It  was  from  Dorothy  Randall,  saying  that  the  bearer  of  the  note 
was  her  servant  Mahommed  Ab",  and  that  Stella  was  to  look  out 
for  a  man  called  PhiUp  Wayne,  who  had  come  out  on  the  same 
boat;as_^she  had,  and  would  be  travelling  up-country  in  the  same 
train! 

"Thank  you,"  Stella  said  to  Mahommed  Ali,  and  smiled. 

He  did  not  answer  her  smile.  It  was  only  long  afterwards  that 
she  reahzed  that  Indians  seldom  smiled  at  Europeans. 

She  made  her  way  on  to  the  deck,  and  stood  leaning  against 
the  rail  wondering  why,  as  she  looked  up  at  the  white  houses  on 
Malabar  Hill,  the  place  did  not  seem  more  strange.  It  must  be 
because  she  had  always  heard  India  talked.  People  in  Carsden, 
where  her  mother  hved,  nearly  all  seemed  to  have  been  here  at 
some  time  in  their  Uves,  and  spoke  of  the  country  almost  as  if  it 
were  theirs. 

One  or  two  people  stopped  as  they  passed  her  and  said  good- 
bye. The  general  idea  among  the  passengers  seemed  to  be  that 
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they  were  sure  to  meet  again,  as  India  was  like  a  village  for  the 
British.  Many  more  people  had  come  on  board.  Harassed-looking 
husbands  were  searching  for  newly  embellished  wives.  There  were 
servants  meeting  masters,  mixed  up  with  babies  and  nurses,  and 
ship-board  lovers  Ungering  together  until  the  final  moment  of 
separation.  Ship's  officers  and  crew  leant  against  the  rail,  staring 
nonchalantly  at  Bombay  as  though  it  could  never  be  a  treat  to 
them.  Although  it  was  still  only  eight  o'clock,  already  there  was  a 
feeUng  of  sullen,  unmitigated  heat,  and  over  everything,  and 
through  it  all,  and  on  everybody's  face,  the  assumption  that  here 
were  members  of  a  master  race.  Which  I  suppose  we  are,  Stella 
thought.  It's  silly  to  pretend  about  it,  only,  looking  at  all  these 
people,  one  can't  help  wondering  why. 

The  little  man  who,  throughout  the  voyage,  had  seemed  to 
do  nothing  more  exciting  than  read  a  book,  and  of  whom  Madge 
had  said,  "That  little  man  with  the  big  forehead  evidently  has  a 
secret  which  he  keeps,"  was  coming  towards  her  with  an  incipient, 
rather  crooked  smile  upon  his  face.  He  stopped,  and  said,  "Miss 
Barton?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered. 

"I've  just  had  a  chit  from  Randall,  suggesting  I  might  be  of  use 
to  you.  We're  going  to  the  same  station.  My  name  is  Philip 
Wayne."  She  thought  most  men  in  the  Army  would  have  said 
Major,  or  Captain,  but  not  their  Christian  names. 

"That's  very  kind  of  you,"  she  said.  "I've  just  realized  I  don't 
know  what  happens  next." 

"Did  you  think  of  booking  a  room  at  the  Taj  to  rest  in  ?" 

"No,  I  didn't." 

"Well  .  .  ."  he  flushed  a  little,  and  she  realized  that  he  was 
rather  shy,  "if  you  hke  you  can  have  mine.  It's  pretty  sticky  here 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  our  train  doesn't  leave  until 
this  evening.  You'll  have  to  get  some  money  changed,  won't 
you  ?" 

"Yes,  and  a  topi."  Madge  had  said,  "Khaki,  and  as  much  Uke 
a  man's  as  possible.  They're  things  one  doesn't  try  to  look  pretty 
in.  .  .  ." 

"Have  you  had  breakfast  ?"  he  asked. 

"No." 

"Then  we  might  go  down  and  get  some,  and  afterwards  we 
may  be  able  to  land." 

She  went  back  to  the  cabin  first  to  say  good-bye. 

"I  shall  write  and  ask  you  to  stay  with  me  some.time,"  Madge 
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said.  "I  know  you're  supposed  to  have  come  out  here  to  help  with 
a  child,  but  you'll  have  to  leave  her.  Don't  let  the  ridiculous 
menagerie  in  this  country  swallow  you  up.  .  .  ." 

After  which  the  cabin  door  opened,  and  the  man  who  was  too 
good-looking  to  be  let  out  alone  appeared,  and  she  flung  herself 
at  him. 

Stella  and  PhiUp  Wayne  went  to  the  bank,  and  then  in  search 
of  a  topi,  after  which  he  suggested  that  they  should  drive  to  the 
top  of  Malabar  Hill,  where,  while  the  thin  horse  hung  his  head, 
they  got  out  of  the  garri  and  stood  together,  looking  down  over 
the  harbour. 

Wayne  asked  a  usual  question.  "Do  you  think  you'll  hke  being 
in  this  country  ?" 

"I'm  sure  I  shall  love  it." 

Would  she,  he  wondered,  love  anything  and  anybody  too 
easily  ?  Her  mouth  was  wide  and  curving.  There  was  an  unusual 
eagerness  and  a  feeling  of  vitahty  about  her,  though  no  undue 
vivacity,  for  she  did  not  chatter.  Girls  who  chattered  small-talk 
drove  him  hurriedly  away  from  them.  He  thought  her  pale  face, 
with  its  high  cheek-bones,  interesting,  and  he  had  never  seen 
anyone  with  such  wide-apart  eyes. 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  come  out  here,"  she  said. 

"It's  all  right  if  one  has  a  return  ticket  in  one's  pocket." 

"Don't >'0M  like  it  here?" 

"You  mean  don't  I  hke  being  a  soldier  out  here,  I  suppose  ? 
I  should  enjoy  being  in  the  country  more  if  I  were  not  a  soldier." 

She  stared  at  him,  a  httle  puzzled.  She  was  wondering  why, 
when  she  had  seen  him  on  the  boa:,  she  had  thought  of  him  as 
a  dull-looking,  rather  sedate  httle  man,  because  when  he  talked 
you  knew  he  wasn't  dull,  and  "sedate"  was  not  quite  the  word 
for  him  either.  But  he  wasn't  at  all  good-looking. 

"Why?"  she  asked. 

"It's  a  question  of  having  freedom  to  be  oneself,"  he  said. 
''Without  that,  one  sees  and  discovers  too  httle." 

It  was  comfortably  cool  on  the  verandah  of  the  Taj  Mahal 
Hotel,  where  electric  fans  whirred.  By  the  time  she  and  Wayne 
arrived,  most  of  the  ship's  passengers  had  already  collected  at 
little  tables  and  were  drinking  nimbo  pegs.  An  exquisite  httle  Par- 
see  woman,  swathed  in  a  gUttering  sari,  and  clasping  an  equally 
exquisite  Persian  cat,  evidently  as  part  of  her  equipment,  created 
something  of  a  sensation  as  she  sat  down  alone  at  a  table.  Stella 
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had  never  seen  such  a  finished  production.  "Isn't  she  lovely  ?"  she 
said,  pointing  the  woman  out  to  Wayne. 

The  Parsee  woman's  hands  were  tiny,  and  her  nails  deeply 
lacquered.  Her  skin  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  and  mouth  heavily 
made  up.  She  af)peared  indifferent  and  aloof,  hardly  seeming  to 
notice  the  many  Englishwomen  around  her.  She  can't  think  much 
of  us,  Stella  thought,  anyway,  by  comparison  with  herself. 
Beside  the  Parsee  woman  the  EngUshwomen  looked  oddly  insigni- 
ficant ;  in  some  cases  they  looked  pinched. 

In  the  street  below  the  hotel  a  snake-charmer  sat  and  worked 
his  miracles.  Snakes  caressed  his  body,  winding  themselves  about 
his  waist  and  arms.  No  one  paid  very  much  attention ;  it  was 
evidently  just  something  that  certain  Indians  did. 

A  tall  Englishman  in  a  rather  crumpled  white  suit  had  come 
on  to  the  verandah.  Evidently  he  as  well  as  Stella  thought  the 
snake-charmer  worth  watching,  for  he  stood  close  to  her,  looking 
down  at  the  scene  in  the  street.  After  a  moment  he  moved  to  a 
table  and  sat  down,  looking  around  him  idly,  as  though  something 
about  the  people  on  the  verandah  amused  him.  His  glance  fell  upon 
Stella,  and  for  a  moment  their  eyes  held  while  she  wondered  why 
she  should  feel  she  knew  him  when  she  didn't.  But  perhaps  it 
wasn't  so  much  that  she  felt  she  knew  him  as  that  she  felt  she 
could  kno'w  him  very  well.  There  must  be  a  difference,  yet  it  almost 
seemed  as  though  the  two  ideas  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  His 
eyes  were  deep-set.  He  was  thirty-ish,  she  thought.  He  ordered  a 
drink,  and  then  turned  and  looked  at  her  again,  and  she  noticed 
two  deep  lines  running  from  the  side  of  his  nose  to  the  comers  of 
his  mouth.  The  lines  gave  him  rather  a  saturnine  appearance. 
His  stare  made  her  nervous,  and  she  said  to  Wayne,  "Do  you 
know  Carsden  at  all  ?"  and  then  thought  how  stupid  it  was  to  talk 
of  Carsden  when  she  was  here. 

"Yes,  I  remember  it  as  a  singularly  uninspiring  Uttle  place 
where  soldiers  go  to  die,"  he  said. 

"And  where  they  wear  spats,  and  exercise  dogs,  and  carry 
library  books,"  she  added. 

He  smiled  at  her.  "And  where  the  only  houses  are  Victorian 
villas  with  gables." 

The  tall  man  was  looking  at  the  Parsee  woman.  It  was  rather 
obvious  to  Stella  that  he  found  her  lovely  too. 

Wayne  was  wondering  about  Stella.  He  had  been  studying 
her  profile,  and  he  found  it  a  good  one.  The  jaw-fine  was  clear- 
cut.  He  had  an  idea  that  you  could  often  tell  whether  or  not  a 
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woman  was  inclined  to  stupidity  by  the  line  of  her  jaw.  He 
wondered  if  Stella  would  eventually  become  one  of  the  "fishing 
fleet"  that  floated  from  station  to  station,  to  settle  down  at  last 
into  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  mediocre.  He  thought  it  unUkely. 
At  the  moment  he  felt  she  was  not  at  all  mediocre.  She  would  be 
sure  to  marry  soon.  Not,  he  thought  rather  acidly,  that  mediocrity 
in  a  woman  proscribed  her  marrying. 

"What  brought  you  out  here  ?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  as  I  told  you,  I  always  wanted  to  come  to  this  country, 
and  then,  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  home,  so  that  when  Dorothy 
Randall  asked  me  to  come  and  help  her  with  her  child  I  jumped 
at  the  chance." 

He  did  not  hke  to  ask  her  why  she  had  wanted  to  get  away  from 
home,  but  she  went  on :  "There  is  so  little  to  do  in  Carsden.  Of 
course  some  people  seem  to  hke  doing  what  there  is  to  do — 
meeting  each  other  and  having  parties — really  I  don't  know  what 
they  do  do — but  I  didn't.  I'd  have  Hked  a  job,  but  I  haven't  been 
educated  for  one,  although  when  I  was  at  school  one  of  the 
mistresses  thought  I  might  do  something  with  my  music." 

"And  you  didn't  ?  I  love  music." 

"Do  you?"  She  looked  at  him  interestedly.  "It  shows  one 
another  world,  doesn't  it?  One  you  can't  see  or  touch,  but  can 
only  know.''''  She  coloured  a  little,  as  though  she  feared  her  words 
had  sounded  highfalutin. 

"What  was  your  instrument  ?" 

"The  piano." 

"Couldn't  you  have  kept  it  up  at  home  ?  No  one  has  a  piano 
out  here,  except  perhaps  a  general's  wife,  when  it  is  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  FlagstaS"  House."  His  mouth,  she  thought,  had 
a  curious  twist  to  it  sometimes. 

"I  suppose  I  could  have  kept  it  up,  and  yet  I  couldn't."  She 
was  thinking  of  Madge's  words,  "You  have  to  be  a  genius  to 
rise  out  of  a  bog  of  banality."  Perhaps,  she  thought,  not  quite  a 
genius,  but  you'd  have  to  be  exceptional.  .  .  . 

"Shall  we  go  in  to  lunch  ?"  he  said.  "I  refuse  to  call  it  tiffin" 

As  they  passed  the  man  in  the  white  suit,  he  looked  up  and 
stared  directly  into  her  eyes.  She  experienced  a  curious  pang  at 
realizing  that  she  would  probably  never  see  him  again. 

She  lay  on  the  bed  in  the  barely  furnished  hotel  bedroom,  her 
hands  clasped  behind  her  head,  staring  upwards  at  the  ceiling. 
She  thought  for  a  moment  of  her  mother,  and  how  well  she  would 
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have  fitted  in  with  all  the  people  who  had  been  on  board  ship,  and 
then  she  wondered  why,  if  tWs  were  so,  she  had  imagined  that  it 
would  be  an  escape  from  ordinariness  to  come  here.  You  could 
really  only  escape  from  ordinariness  by  not  being  ordinary,  and 
if  she  now  felt  that  never  would  she  escape,  then  it  only  meant  that 
there  could  be  no  hope  for  her.  Her  mother's  friends  in  Carsden 
had  exclaimed  over  the  "chances"  a  girl  had  in  India.  They  meant 
chances  of  marrying,  of  course.  When  they  thought  of  marriage, 
they  thought  of  it  as  the  goal  of  any  girl's  ambition,  which,  if  you 
had  no  other  vital  interest,  it  probably  was.  She  really  hadn't  any 
other  vital  interest,  which  seemed  a  pity.  The  people  in  Carsden 
were  dreadfully  flat  about  everything.  They  didn't  appear  to  see 
a  yard  beyond  the  place  and  their  immediate  petty  interests.  The 
women  were  busy  with  bridge,  and  about  being  smart,  and  when 
they  knew  she  was  coming  to  India  they  told  her  a  lot  about  the 
clothes  she  would  need.  One  or  two  of  them  had  sometimes 
seemed  to  sneer  at  officialdom,  and  the  ever-burning  topic  of 
people's  "seniority"  and  all  that,  but  she  felt  that  at  heart  they 
were  imbued  with  it.  I  ought  to  be  able  to  forget  their  dullness, 
she  thought,  now  that  I  am  here,  only  suddenly  she  knew  that  she 
would  not  be  able  to,  for  the  people  she  would  meet  would  in- 
evitably be  hke  them. 

But  it  was  India,  she  told  herself,  that  she  had  really  come  to 
see.  India ;  the  age  of  it,  and  the  people,  and  the  colour.  What  do 
I  really  want  ?  she  wondered.  There  were  turbulent  thoughts  and 
desires  about  which  one  never  spoke.  Why  the  man  in  the  crumpled 
white  suit  should  have  reminded  her  of  them ;  why,  for  a  moment 
while  meeting  his  eyes,  she  should  have  been  so  conscious  of 
something  other  than  friUiness,  and  chatter,  and  the  everyday-ness 
that  belonged  to  Ufe,  she  could  not  imagine.  There  were  people 
met  with  every  day  whom  you  were  supposed  to  know  quite 
well,  and  others,  passed  in  a  moment  in  the  street,  into  whose 
eyes  you  looked  and  felt  you  knew  much  better,  perhaps  because 
of  a  flash  of  sudden  recognition  of  something  you  both  shared. 
Yet  perhaps  it  was  foolish  to  imagine  anything  of  the  sort.  But 
then,  one  was  always  imagining.  There  was  the  walk  taken  alone 
when  imaginings  of  what  life  might  be  became  so  strong  that  they 
held  you  in  their  grip  so  that  you  had  a  dread  of  losing  them  by 
contact  with  other  people  when  the  walk  was  over. 

From  the  street  below  she  could  hear — through  the  windows 
closed  against  the  heat — the  muffled  noises  of  the  city.  It  seemed 
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waste  to  be  lying  here  away  from  it  all.  If  she  had  had  any  enter- 
prise she  would  not  have  fallen  in  with  Philip  Wayne's  suggestion. 
Soon  the  heat  drugged  her,  and  she  fell  asleep. 

She  met  Wayne  later  for  tea  on  the  verandah.  The  pall  of  heat 
that  hung  above  the  city  had  intensified.  Now  there  were  fewer 
people  from  the  boat  to  be  seen  in  the  hotel,  for  many  of  them 
had  already  started  on  their  up-country  journeys.  There  was  no 
sign  of  the  man  in  the  white  suit,  and  she  wondered  if  he  were 
waiting  to  sail  for  home,  or,  if  not,  to  what  part  of  the  country 
he  had  gone. 

The  train  was  waiting  in  the  station.  Mahommed  Ah  stood  by 
an  open  carriage  door  and  salaamed  gravely.  Her  bedding  had 
been  spread  out  on  the  wide  seat. 

"It's  a  long  journey,"  Wayne  said,  "two  nights  and 
days." 

"That's  rather  exciting,"  she  answered. 

"It  wiU  also  be  dusty.  I'll  leave  you  now,  and  fetch  you  for 
diimer." 

She  watched  his  short,  slight  figure  move  down  the  platform 
and  hoped  he  was  not  finding  her  a  nuisance. 

An  Indian  woman  got  into  the  compartment.  She  was  in  strict 
purdah  ;  enveloped  totally  in  white.  There  were  holes  in  her  shroud 
through  which  she  could  evidently  see,  but  nothing  of  her  figure 
or  features  was  visible.  As  the  train  began  to  leave  the  station 
she  divested  herself  of  her  protecting  garment  and  showed  a 
bright  young  face  and  inteUigent,  twinkling  eyes  that  stared  at 
Stella's  legs.  Suddenly  a  thin,  braceleted  wrist  reached  forward, 
and  a  smaU  hand  stroked  Stella's  ankle  as  a  harsh,  metalhc  voice 
said  in  Enghsh,  "Silk?" 

"Yes." 

"Mine  cotton."  The  girl  pulled  up  a  trouser-leg  and  showed 
some  dark  blue  socks.  Sisters  under  our  skin,  thought  Stella, 
reaUzing  that  there  was  more  profundity  in  the  girl's  remarks  than 
belonged  to  hosiery. 

"You  husband — what  is  he  ?  Colonel — Major  ?" 

SteUa  shook  her  head. 

"To  do  with  British  Raj  ?" 

"I  haven't  a  husband." 

The  girl  stared  at  her  and  giggled  a  httle.  There  was  that  in 
her  expression  which  said,  "Then  I  know  more  than  you."  She 
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could  not  have  been  much  more  than  seventeen.  From  a  purdah 
woman,  Stella  would  have  expected  shyness,  but  the  girl  was  now 
eying  her  with  the  assurance  of  a  woman  who  feels  her  position 
essentially  secure.  She  said  her  husband  travelled  often  to  England 
but  that  he  did  not  take  her  with  him.  This  did  not  seem  to  disturb 
her  at  all.  Her  Enghsh  was  poor,  and  soon  the  two  of  them 
relapsed  into  silence,  but  the  girl  continued  to  stare  at  Stella 
intently.  Lack  of  a  language  can  make  an  awful  wall,  Stella 
thought.  By  the  time  Wayne  came  to  fetch  her  for  dinner  the  girl 
was  once  more  a  white  mound.  It  must  be  strange  to  be  able  to 
retreat  hke  that,  so  that  you  just  watched  through  those  two 
holes,  and  Ustened. 

It  was  exciting  to  be  dining  in  the  restaurant  car  of  a  train  that 
tore  across  a  great  tract  of  country.  She  tried  to  induce  Wayne  to 
tell  her  something  of  himself.  He  said  he  had  only  become  a 
soldier  owing  to  the  insistence  of  an  uncle  who  had  been  his 
guardian. 

"And  you  don't  really  hke  the  Army  ?"  she  asked. 

"Well — to  be  in  it  means  taking  always  the  hne  of  least 
resistance.  One  gets  pushed  about,  until  most  of  us  cease  to  think 
of  motivating  ourselves ;  at  least,  that's  the  way  I  see  it.  Do  you 
know  that  awful  bit  of  doggerel,  'I  slept  and  dreamt  that  Ufe  was 
beauty — I  woke  to  find  that  it  was  duty'  ?  Pretty  grim,  isn't  it  ? 
But  it's  that  persistent  duty  that  makes  most  of  us  so  dull.  I  mean 
— it's  even  a  duty  to  hsten  to  senior  officers  tell  you  how  they  shot 
a  tiger,  or,  if  it  isn't,  it  seems  to  be.  After  all,  it  must  be  wrong  that 
people  should  be  able  to  recognize  us  even  when  we're  in  civiUan 
clothes,  and  always  when  they  hear  us  talk.  You  can't  recognize 
a  dustman  or  a  dentist  or  a  town  clerk,  or  people  belonging  to 
dozens  of  other  professions." 

"I  was  brought  up  to  beheve  that  there's  something  rather 
fine  about  the  Army,"  said  Stella,  thinking  a  httle  jingoistically 
of  Empire. 

He  smiled  his  crooked  smile.  "When  bands  play,  and  it  struts 
do  you  mean  ?" 

"No  .  .  .  not  that  ...  It  doesn't  always  strut,  does  it?  I 
meant — when  it  fights."  She  had  been  thinking  of  a  parade  ground 
and  colours  passing.  So  perhaps  she  had  been  really  thinking  of 
the  Army  when  it  strutted. 

He  seemed  to  guess  her  thoughts,  for  he  said :  "Eyewash  is 
responsible  for  the  devil  of  a  lot.  It  can  stop  one  from  delving 
below  the  surface.  I  oughtn't,  of  course,  to  be  talking  hke  this, 
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but  then,  I've  just  come  out  from  home  after  four  months'  leave, 
and  that  always  unsettles  one." 

"You  can't  be  a  very  usual  soldier,  surely  ?" 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said,  "When  I  was  a 
small  boy  and  taken  to  church,  I  always  found  the  time  passed 
quicker  if  I  sang." 

She  looked  at  him,  anxious  to  be  polite,  but  puzzled. 

"My  time  in  the  Army  will  pass  quicker  if  I  work  hard,  and 
a  soldier  who  works  hard  isn't  very  usual.  That's  what  I  meant." 

Why,  he  wondered,  was  he  telling  her  this  ?  If  she  had  hved 
in  Carsden  she  was  probably  steeped  in  conventionality.  He  shook 
himself  free  of  his  disillusionment,  and  began  to  talk  of  the  station 
to  which  they  were  going. 

In  the  compartment,  the  Indian  girl  was  rolled  up  fast  asleep. 
Stella  wished  she  could  hav^^poken  Urdu,  and  come  to  know  her 
better.  She  undressed,  put  on  a  dressing-gown  and  lay  down.  She 
didn't  really  know  much  about  Dorothy  Randall,  who  during 
the  war  had  taken  the  next-door  house  in  Carsden  and  had  a  baby 
there.  Dorothy  had  been  kindly  disposed  to  her,  and  had  given  her 
some  clothes  she  could  no  longer  wear.  These  had  been  very 
acceptable,  for  Stella's  mother  hved  on  a  pension  and  was  poor. 
Dorothy  had  often  said :  "A  girl  hke  you  should  go  to  India. 
You'd  have  such  a  time !" 

Stella  had  been  sixteen  then. 

Dorothy  had  christened  the  baby  Penelope  because  she  Uked 
the  name  Penny,  and  had  taken  her  out  to  India,  and  then  re- 
turned with  her  to  Carsden  while  her  husband  Ted  was  at  the 
Staff  College.  She  had  met  Stella  again,  and  said :  "I  wish  you'd 
come  out  to  me  when  I  go  back.  I  don't  trust  ayahs" 

Dorothy  at  that  time  had  already  turned  into  a  plump  httle 
matron  who  had  seemed  very  kind,  and  the  thought  of  travel  had, 
of  course,  its  attractions,  so  the  thing  had  been  arranged.  The 
motion  of  the  train,  together  with  the  heat,  were  soporific,  and 
soon  Stella  was  asleep. 

She  and  Wayne  reached  their  destination  at  six  o'clock  on  a 
stifling  evening,  for  it  was  still  only  September,  to  find  Ted 
Randall  on  the  platform.  He  was,  in  appearance,  what  anyone 
would  be  bound  to  call  the  best  type  of  Enghshman :  shm,  taU, 
and  clean-cut.  "Dorothy  didn't  come,"  he  said  to  Stella,  "because 
she's  putting  Penny  to  bed.  We've  just  sacked  the  ayah."  He 
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nodded  to  Wayne,  and  led  Stella  outside  the  station  where  a 
tonga  waited. 

She  remembered  that  she  hadn't  said  good-bye  to  Wayne. 

"You'll  be  seeing  him  again,"  Ted  Randall  said,  "over  and 
over  again." 

Her  skin  pricked  with  dirt  and  dryness,  but  everything  was 
delighting  her :  the  hot,  acrid  smell  of  dust ;  a  bullock  cart  rocking 
and  lurching ;  the  sense  of  space  and  what  she  took  for  freedom. 
The  tonga  was  moving  down  a  long  straight  road,  on  either  side 
of  which  were  thatched  bungalows.  A  few  had  gardens,  but  mostly 
they  stood  in  bare  compounds.  The  world  seemed  quite  airless 
and  very  still,  and  there  was  a  smell  that  was  suggestive  of  great 
age. 

Wayne  stood,  while  his  servant  dealt  with  his  kit,  looking 
after  the  tonga.  He  was  wondering,  for  no  reason  at  all,  how  well 
the  girl  with  whom  he  had  travelled  played  the  piano.  She  prob- 
ably played  it  badly,  and  in  a  week  or  so  he  would  hear  her  thump- 
ing out  popular  songs  on  the  decrepit  instrument  in  the  club, 
surrounded  by  bawling  subalterns.  But  perhaps  she  really  knew 
about  music.  He  wished  he'd  taken  more  trouble  to  find  out.  For  a 
second  he  imagined  himself  with  her  at  a  concert  in  London  .  .  . 
the  Tchaikowsky  Fifth  perhaps.  .  .  , 

"Thik  hai,  Sahib."  His  bearer  stood  waiting. 

"Bungalow  ko !"  He  got  into  the  tonga. 

He  shared  a  bungalow  as  sleeping  quarters  with  three  other 
men.  Its  furniture  was  simple:  beds  with  sticks  at  each  comer 
holding  up  mosquito  nets ;  a  table  or  two ;  some  chairs  with 
protruding  arms  over  which  could  be  thrown  exhausted  Umbs, 
and  in  each  bedroom  the  inevitable  rack  for  boots  and  shoes,  the 
idea  being  that  footwear  left  upon  the  floor  would  sooner  or  later 
be  invaded  by  a  scorpion.  Most  officers  seemed  to  possess  an 
amazing  quantity  of  boots.  In  fact  the  most  noticeable  thing  in  the 
bungalow  was  the  number  of  polo  boots,  regimental  boots,  and 
field  boots. 

RawUns,  one  of  Wayne's  bungalow  companions,  was  just 
crossing  over  to  the  mess  as  Wayne  stepped  from  the  tonga. 
Rawlins  greeted  him  with  "Hello,  Lofty,"  this  being  a  joke, 
because  he  was  short.  "Had  a  good  leave  ?  Hear  you  came  out 
with  the  crasher !" 

"Who  told  you  she  was  a  crasher?"  Wayne  always  did  his 
best  to  play.  Ii  was,  he  supposed,  again  the  Une  of  least  resistance. 
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"Randall's  missus.  She's  been  holding  forth  on  the  subject 
every  night  at  the  club  for  the  past  week,  making  the  crasher  sound 
like  something  medicinal.  Anyway,  you  got  first  innings.  Blonde 
or  brunette,  old  boy  ?  Well  legged  up,  or  beef  to  the  fetlock  ?" 

RawUns  was  joined  by  another  subaltern,  who  spoke  of  a  plan 
for  syndicating  a  car.  "Name  of  Lizzie.  Inside  apt  to  fall  out  at 
times  with  a  nasty  crash,  but  starts  when  tickled  in  the  right 
places,"  and  Wayne  did  not  have  to  discuss  Stella  further. 

Wayne  was  looked  upon  by  his  brother  officers  as  a  "serious 
sort  of  cove",  and  by  the  women  in  the  station  as  too  unrespon- 
sive and  insignificant  to  be  worthy  of  blandishment.  What  he 
had  said  to  Stella  about  singing  in  church  was  true ;  for  he  had 
long  ago  discovered  that  life  would  only  be  bearable  if  he  forced 
himself  to  look  upon  the  Army  as  a  serious  profession.  He  was  a 
man  who  at  times  urgently  needed  sohtude,  and  this,  he  had  found, 
was  seldom  either  understood  or  appreciated  by  regimental 
officers.  He  had  been  an  only  child,  and  his  parents  had  died 
during  his  childhood.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  a  cathedral 
city,  and  this,  he  supposed,  had  probably  given  him  a  bad  start 
for  the  life  he  had  to  Uve.  In  the  war,  he  was  considered  to  have 
done  well.  Thrown  into  it  at  an  early  age  with  Uttle  training,  he 
had  been  wounded  twice,  earned  a  ribbon  or  two,  and  had  even- 
tually commanded  what  had  been  left  of  his  battahon.  That  he 
had  wondered  how  any  man  could  survive  the  beastUness,  and  the 
perpetual  stench  of  death,  and  still  be  a  normal  human  being, 
was  his  own  secret.  Civilian-soldiers  spoke  of  such  things ;  but 
the  professional  soldier,  it  seemed,  either  did  not  dare  to,  or  such 
ideas  had  not  occurred  to  him.  There  were  times  now,  and  they 
were  becoming  ever  more  frequent,  when  Wayne  saw  the  awful 
emptiness  that  threatened  his  hfe.  Eventually,  he  supposed,  he 
would  become  the  pedestrian-minded,  laconic,  so-called  man  of 
action ;  trained  to  kill,  and  to  instruct  other  men  how  best  and 
most  quickly  to  kill ;  trained  to  move  men's  bodies  to  strategic 
points,  much  as  a  chess-player  moves  pieces  of  wood  upon  a  board, 
and  to  reverence  discipline  for  its  apparent  power  to  moderate 
man's  instincts.  But  there  would  always  be  those  times  when  the 
ever  shrinking  figure  of  the  man  bom  into  the  world  with  a 
semblance  of  true  vision,  who  needed,  above  all  things,  to  be 
allowed  to  be  himself,  would  plead  for  hearing.  That  man,  it 
seemed,  shrivelled  daily  beneath  the  trappings  of  a  soldier. 

Wayne  had  long  ago  discovered  that  if  he  attempted  to  be 
a  jolly  chap  among  other  jolly  chaps  he  would  ignominiously 
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fail.  Possibly  the  certainty  of  such  failure  had  already  caused  him 
to  adopt  another,  more  individual,  line ;  to  devote  every  faculty 
he  had  to  soldiering ;  to  look  upon  the  art  of  war  as  worthy  of 
the  greatest  perseverance,  and  to  sublimate  most  of  his  incUnations 
to  it.  He  knew  he  lacked  the  spirit  of  gaiety,  that  he  was  a  poor 
small-talker  and  a  dull  dog,  and  that  women  were  unlikely  ever 
to  be  attracted  to  him.  He  faced  these  things,  recognizing  in  him- 
self the  small  man's  innate  sense  of  inferiority,  being  sufficiently 
analytical  of  it  to  guard  against  pomposity,  but  there  were  times 
when  he  told  himself  he  must  be  becoming  an  almighty  prig.  The 
conclusions  to  which  he  came  when  he  thought  about  himself 
were  never  comfortable.  There  was,  too,  the  point  that  he  was 
domestically  minded ;  that  he  had  sympathy  with  children  and  that 
a  home  would  have  been  a  refuge  from  a  mess,  yet  to  achieve 
marriage  with  a  desirable  woman  seemed  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  He  feared  women  for  their  power,  when  they  had  it, 
to  attract;  and  for  the  humiliation  they  had  power  to  inflict. 
To  beware  instinctively  of  such  humiliation  was,  he  supposed,  the 
lot  of  the  small,  plain-featured,  unattractive  man. 


DoROPH  Y  Ra  nd  all'  adorcd  ladies'  guest  nights.  She  would  have 
said  so  herself.  They  fitted  perfectly  into  the  picture  of  all  that  she 
most  enjoyed  in  India,  which  comprised — although  she  might 
not  have  admitted  it  in  so  many  words — an  opportunity  to  dress 
for  an  occasion  (she  was  incurably  provincial),  talk  which  never 
strained  the  intelligence,  and  being  very  often  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  nice-looking  men.  The  glamour  of  the  East  naturally 
permeated  everything,  making  the  whole  a  very  pretty  picture 
indeed.  She  did  not  think  there  was  anything  to  beat  a  soldier. 
She  hked,  and  was  amused  by,  facetiousness ;  was  kind,  and  en- 
joyed being  a  "mother  to  the  boys",  and  quite  genuinely  wanted 
to  give  Stella  what  she  herself  would  have  considered  a  good  time. 
Stella,  therefore,  was  not  to  think  that  she  was  here  only  to  look 
after  Penny.  She  was  to  go  to  the  club  for  dances.  If  it  was  neces- 
sary for  one  of  them  to  stay  in  with  Penny,  then  they  would  take 
it  in  turns.  Tonight,  as  the  mess  was  only  across  the  road,  they 
could  both  go  with  Ted  to  the  party.  Mahommed  Ali  would 
squat  on  the  floor  outside  the  room  where  Penny  slept. 

It  was  now  a  quarter  to  eight,  and  Dorothy  was  making  up 
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her  face.  It  was  an  operation  that  called  for  much  concentration. 
She  had  told  Stella  that  she  should  use  more  make-up ;  that  to 
use  it  was  fun.  Dorothy's  face  was  plump  and  round,  and  now  she 
was  beading  every  eyelash  carefully.  Only  someone  with  the  wrong 
kind  of  sense  of  humour  would  have  seen  that  the  eyelashes,  when 
done,  made  her  look  even  silUer  than  she  was. 

As  she  dressed,  Stella  thought.  The  whole  of  this  is  very  maga- 
ziny.  She  told  herself  that  she  must  always  remember  that  it  was 
magaziny  or  she  would  sUp.  She  was  not  sure  that  she  was  not 
in  fact  already  slipping.  She  had  been  in  the  station  for  a  month, 
and  beyond  one  or  two  old  novels  borrowed  from  the  club  library, 
she  hadn't  read  a  book.  Nor  had  she  seen  much  of  India  beyond 
a  Uttle  of  the  bazaar  and  the  three  straight  roads  that  all  led  to  the 
club.  Neither  had  she  heard  anyone  say  anything  she  had  not 
heard  before,  or  met  anyone  at  dinner  who  had  not  during  the  day 
done  much  the  same  as  everybody  else.  She  should  have  been 
bored,  and  she  had  not  been  bored,  and  the  reason  was,  if  she 
were  honest,  that  she  had  been  much  admired  by  many  men.  But 
added  all  together  it  was  a  little  alarming.  Madge  had  written 
to  say  that  she  and  her  husband  were  moving  to  Calcutta,  and  that 
Stella  must  try  and  come  to  her  for  Christmas.  Calcutta,  perhaps, 
might  be  different,  but  it  was  rather  dreadful  of  her  to  be  criticiz- 
ing the  station  and  the  people  in  it  when  Dorothy  was  so  kind. 

Luckily,  Penny  was  an  interesting  child.  Ted  was  dark-haired, 
and  she  had  inherited  his  looks.  She  was  too  advanced  for  her 
age,  which  was  probably  the  effect  India  had  on  European 
children,  and  Dorothy  brought  her  up  badly,  scolding  her  without 
thought  one  moment,  and  fondling  her  the  next.  There  were  other 
Enghsh  children  in  the  station,  and  yesterday  Penny  had  been 
invited  to  a  birthday  party.  In  the  morning  she  had  done  some- 
thing she  shouldn't,  and  Stella  had  heard  Dorothy  remonstrating, 
and  saying,  "If  you  do  that  again,  you  shan't  go  to  the  party." 

When  Stella  had  come  into  the  room,  Penny,  her  eyes  specu- 
latively upon  her  mother,  had  repeated  the  atrocity.  For  once, 
Dorothy,  who  was  normally  lazy,  had  been  firm.  ""Now  you  don't 
go,"  she  had  said  to  Penny,  and  she  had  written  a  note  to  the 
giver  of  the  party  to  say  so.  After  tea,  she  had  said  to  Stella, 
"Take  her  round  that  way  for  a  walk,  and  let  her  see  the  other 
children  playing  in  the  compound  so  that  she  may  see  what  she 
is  missing.  It  will  do  her  good,"  for  Penny,  at  the  thought  of 
missing  the  party,  had  not  cried.  So  Stella,  propelling  Penny  in 
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her  push-chair,  had  walked  past  the  compound.  Penny  had  viewed 
the  children  in  silence,  turning  her  head  to  watch,  and  it  was  only 
when  she  and  Stella  were  well  past  the  compound  that  she  had 
smiled  at  Stella  and  said,  "Thank  goodness  I'm  not  at  that 
party !"  It  was  an  attitude  of  mind,  Stella  conceded  grudgingly, 
that  anyone  might  have  been  glad  to  acquire. 


Long  tables  had  been  placed  end  to  end  in  the  mess  compound. 
From  the  verandah  a  strong  electric  Ught  shed  radiance  on  the 
scene,  making  the  creepers  cUmbing  up  the  pillars  of  the  verandah 
a  vivid,  poison  green.  Servants  wearing  cummerbunds  bearing 
regimental  colours  padded  barefooted,  handing  dishes  to  the 
white-mess-jacketed  men  and  women  in  evening  dresses  who  sat 
at  the  tables.  The  scene,  Stella  thought,  might  have  been  taking 
place  upon  the  stage  of  a  theatre.  In  fact,  about  everything  there 
was  a  strange  unreaUty  as  though  one  were  living  in  a  dream. 

She  was  sitting  between  Wayne  and  a  talkative  captain  whose 
name  was  Herriot,  and  who  was  a  brother  officer  of  Wayne's. 
Both  belonged  to  the  assembly  of  her  hosts.  The  talkative  captain 
had  asked  her  how  "old  London"  had  been  looking  when  she 
left,  what  shows  were  on  now,  and  if  she  wouldn't  have  some  of 
the  mess  cup,  to  which  last  question  she  said  she  would.  The  heat, 
and  the  "gram",  and  salted  potato  chips  eaten  before  dinner,  had 
made  her  thirsty,  and  she  drained  almost  at  a  draught  all  that  a 
kitmutgar  poured  into  her  glass.  It  was  barely  a  moment  after- 
wards that  the  talkative  captain's  voice  seemed  very  far  away,  and 
she  just  conscious  of  Wayne  nudging  her  and  saying,  "Drink 
this."  He  was  indicating  a  glass  of  soda-water,  and  he  said  again, 
"Drink  it  all,  and  quickly." 

She  did  so,  and  came  to.  "Oh  .  .  ."  she  said  faintly. 

"Our  mess  cup  is  a  bit  strong." 

"I  didn't  think  it  would  be.  How  awful  if  I'd  passed  out !  You 
saved  me.  Thank  you  very  much." 

He  grinned  at  her.  "I  wasn't  sure  that  I'd  be  able  to.  You  just 
got  the  soda-water  down  in  time." 

She  bUnked  a  httle,  still  feeling  as  though  she  were  Uving  in  a 
dream.  From  the  bazaar  an  intermittent  throbbing  could  be  heard 
between  pauses  in  people's  conversation. 

"What's  that  ?"  she  asked.  "One  hears  it  often." 
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"Don't  you  know  ?  A  tom-tom  in  the  bazaar." 

When  she  had  been  to  the  bazaar,  she  had  been  driven  there 
in  a  tonga  which  had  sometimes  been  held  up  by  crowds.  She'd 
seen  children  with  sores  around  their  eyes,  and  aged,  malformed 
bodies ;  women  shrouded  hke  the  girl  in  the  train,  and  men  with 
legs  Hke  sticks.  The  bazaar  was  a  place  to  which  you  went  to  buy  a 
length  of  silk  to  make  a  dress,  feeling  utterly  apart  from  the  people 
in  it ;  a  place  belonging  to  a  world  of  which  you  could  know  nothing 
and  to  which  what  went  on  in  this  mess  compound  was  but  a  faint, 
unnecessary  accompaniment.  Only,  it  seemed,  most  of  the  people 
here  probably  thought  the  bazaar  was  the  accompaniment. 

"It's  a  pity,  isn't  it,"  she  said,  "that,  living  in  a  cantonment, 
one  sees  so  httle  of  the  real  India  ?" 

"If  you  saw  more,  I  don't  think  you'd  know  much  more,"  he 
answered.  "I  was  hacking  back  from  the  river  the  other  morning 
and  passed  a  cage.  In  it  there  was  a  man  hke  a  skeleton  whose 
body  was  quite  naked.  He  was  sitting  on  his  hunkers  like  an  ape. 
He  had  hair  like  an  ape's.  I  suppose  I  stared.  Anyway,  he  spoke 
to  me,  and  he  spoke  perfect  Enghsh  with  a  cultured  accent.  Then 
I  saw  that  his  eyes  were  very  gentle.  If  he  had  been  clothed,  and 
if  his  hair  had  been  cut,  he  might  have  suggested  a  dark-skinned 
don.  Such  things  aren't  just  puzzhng,  they  are  a  mystery." 

"When  you  say  that  one  wouldn't  know  much  more,  do  you 
mean  that  no  Indian  would  tell  us  very  much  ?" 

"They  haven't  exactly  been  encouraged  to,  have  they?  We 
sit  here  hke  httle  gods.  Some  of  us  talk  about  'wogs'.  We  are 
surrounded  by  mysteries  which,  if  they  were  explained  to  us,  we 
couldn't  comprehend,  and  we  still  think  we  matter  more  than  the 
Indian." 

"Ted  says  that  the  less  one  has  to  do  with  Indians  the  better," 
she  said.  "He  says  that  Indianization  of  the  Services  will  ruin  the 
country." 

"I  take  it  he  means  for  the  British  ?" 

She  noticed  an  edge  to  his  voice.  "You  think  a  great  deal  more 
than  most  soldiers,  don't  you  ?"  she  said.  "No  one  here  seems  to 
think  at  all.  I  mean,  no  Enghsh  people." 

"What  people  get  confused  about,"  he  said,  "or,  at  least,  what 
they  won't  face,  is  why  we  are  here  at  all."  She  looked  blank,  and 
he  asked,  "Do  you  yourself  think  ?"  He  began  to  plod  at  a  seem- 
ingly tough  piece  of  meat. 

"Well  .  .  .  sometimes."  She  laughed  a  httle.  He  was  oddly 
embarrassing  with  his  direct  questions. 
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"What  do  you  think  about  ?" 

"Why  should  I  tell  you  ?"  She  looked  at  him,  and  he  saw  there 
was  no  coquetry  in  her  glance.  He  looked  down  again,  and  went 
on  eating. 

"Because  I  want  to  know." 

For  a  moment  she  could  not  remember  having  thought  of 
anything.  She  had  not  so  much  thought,  as  been  conscious  of  a 
lack.  But  a  lack  of  what  ?  She  felt  she  could  not  discuss  this  lack 
with  him.  Being  the  persistent  type  of  man  he  evidently  was,  he 
would  probe,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer  him  if  he  probed. 

"Do  you  think  about  falling  in  love?"  he  asked.  He  had 
finished  the  tough  meat,  and  had  turned  sideways  and  was  staring 
at  her.  Opposite,  Dorothy  sat  next  to  a  fat  major  and  she  seemed 
to  be  watching  Stella  and  Wayne  amusedly. 

"If  I  do,  isn't  it  quite  an  important  thing  to  think  about?" 
Stella  said  guardedly. 

"Why  do  you  feel  it  so  important  ?" 

"You  ask  an  awful  lot  of  questions,"  she  said  rather  nervously. 
It  was  difficult  talking  to  such  an  apparently  serious  Uttle  man. 

"But  I  really  want  to  know."  Something  in  his  expression  told 
her  that  he  would  despise  her  if  she  answered  ffippantly,  and  it 
seemed  vital  that  he  should  not  despise  her.  He  is  frightfully  worth- 
while, she  thought,  and  wondered  what  there  was  about  him  that 
should  make  her  know  it.  She  knew  he  was  worth  while  in  a  way 
that  the  talkative  captain,  or  Ted,  or  Dorothy,  could  never  be. 

"It  is  important,"  she  said,  "because" — she  paused  to  collect 
her  thoughts,  which  always  seemed  to  have  a  way  of  escaping  being 
put  into  words — "because  unless  one  learns  the  meaning  of  it, 
I  feel  that  one  can  never  hope  to  be  alive.  I  mean — I  think  love 
between  two  people  could  be  a  ...  a  sort  of  alchemy,  and  that 
together  they  could  know  something  . .  .  discover  something. .  . ." 
It  was  too  difficult.  Besides,  she  was  afraid  of  being  overheard. 
She  was  glad  that  at  that  moment  people  began  to  get  up  from  the 
table.  She  had  nearly  made  a  fool  of  herself. 

When  they  had  returned  to  the  bungalow,  Dorothy  said : 
"Wasn't  it  a  cheery  evening  ?  My  dear,  you've  obviously  made  a 
conquest !" 

It  would  be  impossibly  horrid  to  discuss  Wayne  with  Dorothy, 
who  always  said  just  what  you  would  expect  her  to  say.  Ted  was 
much  the  same,  only  he  did  not  discuss  other  people  so  much. 
Dorothy,  being  an  inveterate  holder  of  post  mortems,  would  now 
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have  liked  to  stay  up  and  talk.  She  rather  thought  an  affair  was 
developing  between  the  little  woman  with  red-rimmed  eyes  ("  Why 
doesn't  she  do  something  about  them?")  and  the  man  in  the 
cavalry  regiment  who  had  sat  next  to  her.  Had  Stella  noticed 
anything?  Someone  had  said  the  woman  looked  rather  like  a 
lascivious  ferret.  Dorothy  had  thought  that  rather  good.  Stella 
said  she  had  noticed  nothing,  and  that  she  thought  she  would 
go  to  bed. 

There  was  polo  to  watch,  and  tennis  to  play,  and  Wayne  was 
teaching  her  to  ride.  He  was  very  fussy  with  her,  and  nagged  all 
the  time  about  her  sitting  properly.  She  loved  riding.  She'd  never 
hope  to  hunt  because  she'd  never  be  good  enough,  but  she  liked 
riding  over  the  vast  plain  in  the  early  mornings  when  the  sun  first 
touched  the  high  pampas  grass.  There  were  dances  at  the  club  on 
Saturday  nights,  and  dinner  parties,  and  all  of  it  was  the  reason, 
Dorothy  said,  why,  however  many  evening  dresses  you'd  brought 
with  you,  you  never  had  enough.  But  through  everything,  some- 
times a  little  sobering  in  its  effects,  was  the  knowledge  of  lack  of 
funds  with  which  the  Randall  household  was  impregnated.  Every- 
one, so  Dorothy  said,  had  an  overdraft.  Club  bills  were  the  devil, 
because  you  never  paid  for  anything  at  the  time  and  just  signed 
chits  for  your  drinks.  In  fact,  you  signed  chits  for  everything,  and 
by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  Dorothy  would  begin  to  pray  for  its 
end,  because  by  then  all  chits  would  have  been  signed,  and  no 
more  could  appear  for  honouring,  and  one  would  at  least  know 
the  worst.  This  longing  for  the  end  of  the  month  was  Hke  wishing 
one's  life  away,  Stella  thought,  and  she  was  glad  that  she  had  come 
to  the  Randalls'  on  an  au  pair  basis,  for  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  take  money  from  them.  She  felt  she  helped  them  by 
making  Penny's  clothes.  Often  she  worried  over  Penny,  who  never 
looked  well.  But  Dorothy  said  she  did  not  look  worse  than  other 
European  children.  Dorothy  was  careless  over  her  food  and  how, 
and  in  what  conditions,  it  was  cooked.  She  economized  by  employ- 
ing a  bad  type  of  servant.  Mahommed  Ali  was  slack  and  also 
dirty  and  her  cook  was  a  man  who  wore  his  shirt  inside  his  trousers, 
which,  people  said,  was  always  a  bad  sign  in  an  Indian,  though 
Stella  did  not  know  why  it  should  be,  unless  it  was  considered 
impertinent  of  Indians  to  copy  the  British.  He  was  dirty  too,  and 
Stella  felt  Dorothy  should  inspect  his  cook-house  more  often 
than  she  did,  for  not  to  inspect  a  cook-house,  said  the  more  par- 
ticular Mem-sahibs,  was  asking  for  trouble. 
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Wayne  did  not,  as  Dorothy  had  expected  he  would,  appear  to 
attempt  a  romantic  relationship  with  Stella,  possibly  because,  on 
their  morning  rides  together,  she  quite  unconsciously  discouraged 
him  from  doing  so.  Dorothy,  of  course,  thought  this  a  pity, 
for  Wayne  was  known  to  have  "private  means".  More  than  that, 
he  was  called  by  his  brother  officers  a  "blue-eyed  boy",  or  a  man 
with  a  future,  according  to  their  terminology.  Stella,  Dorothy 
thought,  should  consider  her  own  future  when  she  would  not  be 
as  young  and  as  attractive  as  she  was  now.  She  should  not  forget 
that  her  time  in  India  had  been  meant  to  be  a  "chance".  Dorothy's 
mind,  when  she  was  not  considering  how  many  pleats  she  would 
tell  the  dirzi  to  put  in  a  new  dress,  or  when  she  was  not  grappUng 
inefficiently  with  the  cook's  bazaar  account,  buzzed  with  such 
truisms,  and  then,  almost  before  she  realized  that  it  had  hap- 
pened, there  was  the  excitement  of  knowing  that  Stella  was  in 
love  with  Eric  Dickenson. 

•He  had  come  to  the  station  for  only  a  week,  with  a  polo  team 
from  another  regiment.  The  polo  week  was  a  highUght  of  the 
station's  year,  and  Stella  had  been  dancing  at  the  club  when  she 
first  saw  him.  Afterwards  she  remembered  that  the  band  had  been 
playing  "Whispering",  that  her  partner  could  not  dance,  and  that 
she  had  been  rather  bored,  and  that  quite  suddenly  all  thought  of 
boredom  had  left  her.  It  was  not  so  much  a  sudden  attraction  as 
a  sudden  knowledge  of  the  persistent  interest  of  the  tall,  rather 
boyish-looking,  fair-haired  man  with  the  appreciative  blue  eye 
who  stood  by  the  doorway  of  the  ballroom.  He  was  slim,  and 
she  thought  him  very  good-looking.  His  eye  seemed  to  have  a 
rather  gay,  impertinent  glint  in  it  which  intrigued.  He  watched  her 
all  the  time  as  she  danced. 

Within  five  minutes  he  had  been  introduced  to  her  and  they 
were  dancing.  She  was  conscious  of  his  nearness  and  that  he  was 
rather  silent.  He  was  silent  for  only  a  httle  while.  Afterwards  things 
moved  quickly.  He  pursued  her  with  zest,  perhaps  a  Uttle  as  a 
man  might  pursue  and  stalk  a  stag.  At  the  time,  he  was  a  captain. 
His  father,  so  he  told  her,  was  a  business  man,  but  "The  governor 
always  wanted  one  of  us  to  go  into  the  Army.  Of  course  my 
brother  as  well  as  I  were  in  it  during  the  war,  but  it  pleased  the  old 
man  when  I  stayed  on.  It  was  a  bit  of  a  curse  paying  back  the 
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gratuity,  though,  after  having  blued  it."  Every  soldier  she  met, 
with  the  exception  of  Wayne,  looked  on  money  as  a  bad  joke. 

From  the  way  he  spoke  of  his  people,  she  thought  he  came  of 
a  comfortable  suburban  family,  which,  in  fact,  was  the  truth. 
It  did  not  strike  her  that  such  families  were  apt  to  produce  in- 
veterate marrying  men,  and  therefore  that  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  unconsciously  be  looking  for  a  wife.  Rather  did  their 
meeting  seem  to  be  "meant".  She  saw  no  mediocrity  in  him,  but 
only  his  attractions,  which  were  a  certain  zest  in  the  more  amusing 
superficiahties  of  Ufe,  his  looks,  his  passionate  pursuit  of  herself, 
and  his  often  expressed  desperate  need  of  her.  None  of  this  did 
she  put  into  so  many  words.  She  felt  drawn  to  him,  and  was 
disappointed  when  his  embraces  failed  to  move  her.  Perhaps  she 
tried  to  consider  the  matter  in  a  cold  hght  of  reason,  but  he  gave 
her  httle  time  to  do  so.  He  spent  every  spare  moment  of  the  week 
with  her.  It  was,  so  Dorothy  said,  a  whirlwind  wooing. 

It  ended  on  the  station  platform  with  Stella  seeing  him  off  to 
Delhi.  Letters  followed,  written  in  a  rather  characterless  hand- 
writing, expressing  the  depth  of  his  love  for  her.  Stella  looked  for 
his  letters,  and  began  to  enjoy  answering  them.  As  she  wrote,  the 
whole  thing  seemed  to  take  on  a  great  sincerity,  and  she  began  to 
paint  a  mental  picture  of  him  in  which  he  became  a  very  gallant 
and  romantic  hero — the  man,  in  fact,  whom  she  had  been  "meant" 
to  meet.  After  a  month  she  believed  herself  desperately  in  love. 
It  was  years  afterwards  that  Madge  Wilton  said  to  her,  "You  see, 
darling,  anything  would  have  done — a  pohceman,  because  they're 
so  good-looking  in  their  uniform — or  anything." 

A  rapturous  letter  from  Eric  saying  that  his  "governor"  had 
written  saying  he  was  delighted  with  Stella's  photograph  (taken 
on  one  of  Wayne's  ponies),  and  that  she  looked  a  "real  httle  sports- 
woman", seemed  to  chnch  the  matter  just  before  she  went  to  Cal- 
cutta to  stay  with  Madge  for  Christmas.  Dorothy  had  generously 
insisted  that  she  should  go,  saying  that  to  see  Calcutta  in  Christmas 
week  was  the  chance  of  a  Ufetime,  and  that  if  it  made  Eric  a  httle 
jealous  it  was  all  to  the  good.  Dorothy  was  full  of  httle  maxims 
as  to  how  to  keep  a  man,  so  that  she  made  you  feel  that  women 
were  a  cosy  httle  secret  society,  but  Madge,  when  Stella  told  her 
her  news,  expressed  herself  in  no  uncertain  terms.  "You  say  you're 
going  to  marry  him,  and  he's  the  first  man  who  has  eVer  made 
love  to  you,  if  you  can  call  it  love.  No,  you  can't  count  the  retired 
colonel  you  told  me  about  on  the  boat,  who  must  have  been  a  very 
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dirty  old  man,  nor  the  Sandhurst  cadet,  who  must  have  been  both 
unfledged  and  clumsy.  You're  crazy,  my  child  !" 

They  were  sitting  in  Madge's  drawing-room  in  the  quarter 
that  she  and  her  husband  inhabited  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Fort 
WiUiam.  Stella  had  not  really  expected  Madge  to  react  hke  this. 
She  thought  her  very  cynical,  and  said,  "Isn't  it  rather  ideal — not 
really  to  have  loved  anyone  before  ?" 

Madge  said  a  rude  word  and  immediately  apologized  for  it. 
It  was  one  that  Stella  had  not  heard  before,  and  was  not  to  hear 
again  from  a  woman  for  quite  a  long  time. 

"What  did  I  tell  you  on  the  boat  ?"  Madge  asked. 

"I  know.  But  this  isn't  that  at  all.  I  don't  love  Eric  only  physi- 
cally. I  don't  think  about  him  in  that  way." 

"Then  that  in  itself  is  a  very  great  pity,"  said  Madge.  "It's 
the  only  way  to  think  about  a  man  if  close  contact  with  him  is  to 
be  borne.  You  hear  a  lot  about  physical  attraction  never  lasting. 
Personally,  provided  it  is  strong  enough,  I  know  that  to  be  a 
he.  I  met  a  man  once  long  after  we  had  parted,  and  I  knew  darned 
well  that  it  was  wise  to  keep  the  grand  piano  between  us.  There  is 
a  lot  more  to  it  than  just  the  physical,  of  course,  but  it's  hard  to 
explain.  I  dare  say  I'm  not  good  for  you,  but  I  refuse  to  mess  about 
with  hes." 

"But  I  just  lo\e  Eric,"  said  Stella,  wishing  suddenly  that  he 
had  another  name.  It  was  odd  that,  even  as  she  spoke,  she  should 
experience  a  qualm.  It  was  only  a  little  qualm,  such  as  one  might 
know  after  having  denied  a  truth,  and  she  crushed  it  immediately. 
She  just  would  not  allow  Madge  to  make  her  disloyal  to  Eric. 
Hadn't  she  told  herself  that  all  she  wanted  was  to  be  worthy  of 
him  ?  She  nearly  said  so,  but  what  was  the  use  of  saying  such 
things  to  such  a  worldly  person  as  Madge  ?  Madge  seemed  to  have 
been  ruminating,  and  now  she  said,  "I  think  you  may  have  be- 
come a  httle  mawkish,  darling." 

"But,  honestly,"  said  Stella,  and  tried  to  laugh,  "I  don't  see  why 
you  should  disapprove  so  strongly  of  anyone  getting  engaged." 

"It's  not  anyone.  It's  you,  because  of  the  possibilities  I  used 
to  see  in  you.  I  wish  you'd  come  just  one  day  earUer,  because  then 
you  would  have  met  Martin  Kayle." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"An  artist  who  has  been  painting  rajahs  or  something  equally 
unreal.  He  was  in  the  hotel  the  day  we  landed.  You  may  have  seen 
him." 

"A  man  in  a  white  suit — ^not  a  soldier  ?" 
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"Yes.  I  said  he  wasn't  a  soldier,  didn't  I?  Boggs" — Boggs 
was  Madge's  husband — "asked  him  to  come  and  stay  sometime, 
and  he  came.  He  is  very  bad  for  women  and  very  good  for  them." 

"If  you  think "  Stella  began.  She  had  been  going  to  say, 

"If  you  think  anyone  could  take  me  away  from  Eric " 

"I  don't  mean  what  you  mean,"  said  Madge.  "I  only  mean 
that  it  might  have  done  you  good  to  have  heard  some  of  his 
ideas  on  life,  and  particulariy  on  marriage." 

"But  after  all,  you  married,  Mrs.  Wilton." 

"Call  me  Madge.  Yes,  but  not  until  I  knew  what  I  was  about, 
and  I've  never  regretted  it — either  marriage  or  knowing  what  I 
was  about.  I  had  Uved  with  two  men  before  I  married  Boggs. 
Luckily  I  was  able  to,  because  I  was  a  show-girl  in  musical  comedy 
and  more  or  less  unprotected,  and  not,  of  course,  what  any  of  the 
women  out  here  would  call  a  lady.  The  only  reason  why  I  hope  that 
Boggs  will  one  day  be  a  general  is  that  it  will  amuse  me  to  see 
them  all  afraid  to  snub  me." 

"But,  if  you  married,  you  must  beUeve  in  marriage  ?" 

"Of  course  I  believe  in  it,  just  as  I  believe  in  famiUes,  only, 
worse  luck,  I  haven't  got  one,  but  I  believe  in  life  more,  and  I 
don't  see  why  one  can't  know  both.  I  believe — yes,  I  will  say  it — 
in  trying  out  a  man  before  you  marry  him.  Anything  else  is  too 
ridiculous.  Supposing  you  cut  a  cake  and  find  it's  gingerbread, 
and  that  you  don't  Uke  gingerbread,  and  you  have  to  eat  all  of 
it!" 

"You  aren't  very  moral,  are  you  ?"  said  SteUa. 

"No,  thank  God.  I  hate  morality.  It's  too  closely  related  to 
cant.  I  hate  it  for  what  it  does  to  people — all  that  tight-lipped 
cruelty.  If  it  weren't  for  having  morality  behind  them  half  the 
women  out  here  wouldn't  dare  yap  scandal  as  much  as  they  do, 
breaking  every  law  of  kindness.  If  it  weren't  for  so-called  moraUty 
husbands  and  wives  wouldn't  stay  together  when  they  loathe  the 
sight  of  one  another,  paying  hp  service  to  something  that  is 
hypocritical.  I  believe  in  conscience,  because  it  won't  let  you  alone, 
but  that's  a  diflferent  thing  altogether.  There  are  people  coming 
to  dinner.  Go  and  dress." 

It  was  all  a  little  disturbing,  but  she  had  Eric's  last  letter  in  her 
bag.  Before  beginning  to  dress,  she  sat  down  on  her  bed  and  read 
it  again,  and  it  made  her  feel  a  Uttle  better. 

Madge  was  Madge.  You  took  her  as  you  found  her,  and  you 
found  her  delightful,  but  of  course  you  were  not  so  weak  as  to  be 
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influenced  by  what  she  said.  There  were  people  who  had  insisted 
that  she  might  yet  wreck  her  husband's  career,  but  Boggs 
himself  did  not  appear  to  consider  the  possibility  of  this.  Rather 
did  he  seem  to  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  pride  in  his  wife.  When 
among  people,  he  would  stand  apart  and  gaze  at  her,  a  smile 
upon  his  face,  as  though  he  admired  her  intrepidity  in  attempting 
to  disturb  preconceived  ideas.  He  was  the  possessor  of  much 
miUtary  aptitude,  and  was  so  simple  in  character  as  to  imbue 
others  paradoxically  with  an  idea  of  his  deep  subtlety.  He  was 
unaware  of  this,  and  would  probably  have  been  surprised  had  he 
heard  the  remark  made  by  one  of  the  officers  under  his  command, 
who  said  to  Stella,  "He  gets  all  he  wants  out  of  anyone.  Some 
people  think  it's  by  strategy,  but  I  know  it  isn't.  He  gets  it  by 
beheving  in  people." 

Stella  repeated  this  to  Madge,  who  said,  "That's  really  why  he 
devastated  me  and  why  I  stay  devastated.  He's  got  something  you 
hardly  meet  with  in  a  hundred  years,  and  it's  true  humiUty.  It 
makes  me  want  to  cry,  and  once  I  knew  he'd  got  the  thing  that 
could  make  me  want  to  cry,  I  knew  I  was  beat." 

By  the  time  Stella  was  due  to  leave  Calcutta  the  journey  up- 
country  had  become  important  because  it  would  at  least  offer  her 
a  chance  to  sleep.  Four  or  five  hours'  sleep  a  night  was  all  she  had 
had  for  the  past  week.  Madge  appeared  to  thrive  on  it.  There  had 
been  parties  and  dances,  a  horse-show  to  go  to,  racing  and  polo 
to  watch.  In  the  morning,  Stella  had  ridden  with  Madge  round 
the  racecourse,  or  breakfasted  at  ToUygunge  Club.  She  had  en- 
joyed it,  of  course,  but  told  herself  she  would  have  enjoyed  it  a 
great  deal  more  had  Eric  been  with  her.  She  was  returning  to  the 
Randalls'  with  a  trunk  full  of  clothes  that  had  never  been  more 
than  of  mediocre  quality,  and  had  not  stood  up  to  wear  and  tear 
too  well.  By  comparison  with  the  existence  led  by  people  in  Cal- 
cutta, fife  spread  cosily  before  her.  She  imagined  Eric  and  herself 
with  their  own  bungalow,  herself  checking  over  the  bazaar  account 
with  the  cook  in  the  morning,  and  his  brother  officers  dropping 
in.  She  would  be  a  good  housekeeper ;  not  casual  hke  Dorothy. 
She  and  Eric  would  take  care  not  to  become  as  set  in  their  ways  as 
other  couples  she  knew.  She  would,  if  only  she  could  get  hold  of  a 
piano,  go  on  with  her  music.  They  would  save  money,  so  that 
when  he  had  leave  they  could  go  to  interesting  places.  She  would 
show  Madge  that  she  had  been  wrong  in  all  she'd  said. 

Waiting  for  her  in  the  Randalls'  bungalow  she  found  a  letter 
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from  her  mother.  Dearest  Stella  [it  ran],  /  am  delighted  by  your 
news.  He  sounds  quite  charming,  and  I  have  already  contacted  his 
parents,  and  hope  to  meet  them  in  London  ere  long.  [Her  mother 
never  said  "ere",  but  she  often  wrote  it.]  /  can't  pretend  I  would 
not  rather  you  were  marrying  someone  from  a  real  Army  family, 
but  1  have  never  been  a  snob.  [Which  really  means  that  she  has 
never  been  anything  else,  Stella  thought.]  One  thing  I  do  insist 
upon  (/  said  so  in  my  letter  to  his  people  and  I  must  say  they 
agreed  with  me)  is  that  you  are  married  in  England.  You  say  he  is 
due  for  leave  this  summer,  so  I  suggest  that  you  come  home  a 
month  before  him  (/  don't  suggest  that  you  travel  on  the  same  boat 
unchaperoned,  and  I  don't  know  anyone  coming  who  would  chaper- 
one  you,  do  you  ?  And  anyway,  it  will  give  you  a  clear  month  to 
begin  to  get  your  trousseau.  I  will  sell  out  some  shares.)  If  you  come 
home  a  month  before  him,  as  I  said,  you  can  be  married  in  June, 
which  is  such  a  lovely  month  for  a  wedding.  I  can  fix  up  for  his 
people  to  stay  at  the  '"^ Queens's".  After  all,  you  are  my  only  child. . .  . 
There  was  more,  explaining  that  it  would  cost  no  more  whether 
Stella  went  home  as  an  engaged  girl  or  a  matron,  and  that  Eric's 
people  would  be  sure  to  understand  how  much  a  mother  wanted  to 
be  at  her  only  daughter's  wedding,  and  then  came  a  Uttle  joke : 
Besides,  your  coming  home  to  be  married  will  show  them  that  you 
are  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  grab  a  man  and  make  sure  of  him  in  India 
before  he  has  had  time  to  look  round  him  at  home.  After  all,  he 
might  want  to  break  the  engagement.  After  this  statement  her 
mother  had  put  a  lot  of  exclamation  marks. 

"I  quite  see  her  point  of  view,"  said  Dorothy,  when  Stella 
told  her  about  the  letter.  From  Delhi,  Eric  saw  it  too.  Stella  even 
thought  she  saw  it  herself,  and  it  was  arranged  that  she  should 
sail  in  April. 


She  knew  little  of  Wayne  these  days,  but  one  afternoon  early  in 
March  she  met  him  at  the  club,  where  he  was  looking  for  some- 
thing to  read  on  the  shelves  of  the  club  Ubrary. 

"Are  you  looking  for  a  novel  ?"  she  asked.  She  held  one  out 
to  him.  "This  isn't  bad." 

"Isn't  it?  But  I  wasn't  looking  for  a  novel.  I  was  wondering 
if  there  might  be  anything  that  isn't  about  pig-sticking,  polo, 
or  shikar." 
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"I  don't  really  think  there  is,"  she  said. 

"No.  How  about  a  ride  tomorrow  evening  ?"  He  was  turning 
the  pages  of  a  book. 

Stella  thought  that  Eric  couldn't  possibly  mind  her  riding 
with  Wayne,  and  said,  "I'd  love  it." 

"You  won't  be  here  much  longer,  I  suppose  ?" 

"No.  I  sail  in  April,  but  of  course  we  shall  come  back.  We're 
being  married  at  home,  and  when  we  come  out  we  shall  go  to 
Dranzipur.  Eric's  regiment  is  going  there  in  the  autumn." 

"So  I've  heard."  She  was  already  a  Httle  bridal,  he  thought. 
"Tomorrow  evening  then.  I'll  come  and  fetch  you." 

That  night  Dorothy  and  Ted  were  dining  out.  Penny,  since 
tea-time,  had  been  difficult.  SteUa  had  pushed  her  down  to  the  club 
and  had  left  her  on  the  lawn  with  some  children  while  she  had  gone 
to  the  hbrary,  where  she  had  met  Philip.  When  she  and  Penny 
reached  the  bungalow  again  Penny  said,  "My  tummy  hurts." 

Stella  played  with  her,  read  her  a  story,  bathed  her  and  put  her 
to  bed.  No  sooner  was  Penny  in  bed  than  she  said  :  "I  want  to  get 
up.  My  tummy  hurts  again." 

Dorothy,  frilly  in  an  organdie  evening  dress,  came  in  to  say 
good  night  to  her. 

"I  think  she's  got  a  bit  of  diarrhoea,"  said  Stella. 

"Oh  lordV  said  Dorothy.  "She'd  better  have  a  dose." 

Penny  began  to  wail.' 

"Couldn't  we  possibly  get  the  M.O.  ?"  asked  Stella. 

"My  dear,  I  think  we  ought  to  wait  until  the  morning," 
Dorothy  answered.  "He  gave  Beattie  Jones  an  awful  snub  when 
she  sent  for  him  one  afternoon  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  play- 
ing polo.  He  was  playing  this  afternoon.  He's  sure  to  be  having  a 
bath  or  something  now." 

"Hello,  Pennykins  ?"  Ted  had  come  into  the  room.  "What's 
this  I  hear  about  you !"  He  looked  down  at  Penny,  smiUng,  his 
eyes  a  httle  anxious. 

"My  tummy  hurts,"  said  Penny. 

"Auntie  SteUa  will  look  after  you  while  Mummy  and  Daddy 
go  out  to  dinner,  darling,"  said  Dorothy,  "and  she's  going  to 
give  you  something  to  take  the  nasty  pain  away." 

"How  does  she  know  it  will?"  asked  Penny,  and  began  to 
cry  again. 

"Are  you  sure  you  can  cope  ?"  Dorothy  asked  Stella. 

"Yes,  of  course." 
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But  by  ten  o'clock,  as  she  put  Penny  back  to  bed  for  the 
sixth  time,  she  was  not  so  sure.  It  was  awful  to  see  a  child  suffer 
pain.  In  desperation  she  wrote  a  chit  to  the  M.O.  and  sent 
it  by  the  bearer.  Mahommed  Ah  returned  half  an  hour  later, 
the  chit  still  in  his  hand,  to  say,  "Sahib  not  in  bungalow,  Miss- 
sahib." 

"Why  didn't  you  find  out  where  he  was  and  take  it  to  him  ?" 
Stella  said  furiously. 

And  now  it  was  twelve  o'clock.  Dorothy  had  returned,  and 
stood  helplessly  beside  Penny's  bed.  "I  wonder  what  on  earth  it 
can  be,"  she  said. 

"We  must  get  the  M.O.  first  thing  in  the  morning,"  said 
Stella. 

"I've  a  damned  good  mind  to  knock  him  up  now,"  said  Ted. 

"No,  darhng,  leally,"  said  Dorothy,  "we  mustn't  lose  our 
heads."  But  she  was  frightened. 

"I  should  go  to  bed  if  I  were  you,"  said  Stella.  "There's  no 
sense  in  our  both  staying  up." 

"But  I  can't.  .  .  ."  Dorothy  leant  over  Penny  and  asked, 
"Isn't  your  tummy  j  ust  a  little  better,  darUng  ?" 

Penny  answered  with  a  whimpering  wail. 

There  is  nothing  so  awful  in  all  the  world  as  this,  Stella  thought, 
listening  to  Penny's  tears  and  knowing  her  own  helplessness.  She 
knew  now  that  Penny  was  very  ill.  There  were  signs  that  were 
terrifyingly  unmistakable  even  to  a  lay  person.  The  knowledge 
appalled  her.  She  had  never  yet  seen  illness  in  a  child.  Penny,  as 
she  lay  there,  looked  so  dreadfully  undeserving  of  it.  No  one, 
Stella  thought,  should  have  children  in  this  damned  country. 

The  M.O.  came  and  said  "Dysentery.  We'll  have  to  get  her  to 
hospital,"  and  Penny  was  taken  away. 

Dorothy  spent  the  morning  at  the  hospital.  When  Ted  went 
to  fetch  her  to  bring  her  home  to  lunch  she  would  not  leave. 
Penny  apparently  was  ill  enough  for  no  one  to  worry  about 
visiting  hours.  When  Stella  saw  her  in  the  afternoon  she  was 
appalled.  There  was  a  new  and  rather  dreadful  quietness  about 
her.  This  mustn't  be,  he  thought,  it  can't  be — it's  too  awful.  .  .  . 
A  sister  gave  her  a  httle  corcfort  when  she  said :  "Kiddies  come 
through  worse  than  this.  It's  amazing,  their  resihence." 

"I  wonder  how  she  can  have  got  it,"  said  Stella. 
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"Was  her  drinking-water  always  boiled  ?" 

"It  was  supposed  to  be — I  know  it  was  supposed  to  be.  .  .  ." 
She  thought  of  the  cook,  wiih  his  shirt  inside  his  trousers  and  his 
dirty  hands. 

"It  wasn't,"  said  Dorothy,  who  had  been  listening,  her  face 
stony.  "/  didn't  see  that  it  was." 

The  nursing  sister  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  passed  on. 

It  had  been  a  sudden  impulse  on  Wayne's  part  that  had  made 
him  ask  Stella  to  ride.  There  was  no  possible  reason,  he  told  him- 
self, why  he  should  be  any  longer  interested  in  her.  She  had  done 
the  obvious  thing,  and  promised  to  marry  the  first  personable 
man  who  had  asked  her.  He  had  little  use  for  people  who  did  the 
obvious  thing.  Eric  Dickenson  he  had  long  ago  designated  in  his 
own  mind  as  an  even  duller  young  officer  than  most,  unlikely  to 
offer  any  stimulus  to  an  imaginative  and  selective  woman.  Stella 
probably  was  neither.  Wayne  had  been  struck  by  the  extreme 
ordinariness  of  Dickenson's  good  looks,  which  had  been  under- 
mined by  a  rather  loose,  untidy  mouth  contradicting  a  general 
air  of  correctness  due,  Wayne  thought,  rather  to  a  lack  of  inner 
hveliness  than  to  anything  else.  There  had  been  too,  his  bromidic 
phraseology,  together  with  his  general  air  of  desiring  to  be  thought 
a  bit  of  a  lad. 

With  March,  the  hot  weather  had  begun.  Already  one  heard 
the  hot-weather  bird  with  his  chromatic  insistence,  and  the  "gold 
mohur"  trees  were  in  flower.  As  Wayne  rode  towards  the  Randalls' 
bungalow  he  noticed  thankfully  that  the  hot  wind  that  had 
seared  the  plain  all  day  had  dropped,  but  even  so  the  atmosphere 
held  a  devilish,  vibrant  heat.  The  grass  in  the  Randalls'  untended 
compound  was  brown  and  shiivelled.  In  an  hour  or  so  the  quick 
Indian  dusk  would  fall,  bringing  with  it  the  moment  when  the 
exile  knows  most  acutely  a  longing  for  home.  It  was  a  moment 
when  servants  Ut  hurricane  lamps  and  sat  around  them  gossiping 
by  their  go-downs ;  when  some  diabolical  force  seemed  to  have  one 
in  its  grip,  and  it  drove  men  to  an  arid  hour  at  the  club,  to  dis- 
course in  splendid  isolation,  as  though  convinced  of  the  moral 
and  physical  inferiority  of  the  people  in  whose  country  they  were. 
Wayne  hated  that  time  of  day.  He  suspected  its  insidiousness. 

By  the  Randalls'  verandah  he  called  ''Quai  hai  ?",  and  a  rather 
untidy  servant  came.  There  was  no  sign  of  Stella. 
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"Mem-sahib  at  hospital.  Miss-sahib  in  her  room,"  the  servant 
said.  "Sahib  please  wait.  I  tell  Miss-sahib." 

Wayne  wondered  why  Dorothy  should  be  at  the  hospital. 
He  handed  his  pony  over  to  his  syce  and  went  into  the  Randalls' 
drawing-room. 

An  air  of  depression  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  the  bungalow. 
The  drawing-room  was  Ut  by  a  single  oil-lamp,  kindly  dimming 
the  garish  cretonne  curtains  brought  from  England  by  Dorothy, 
who  insisted  that  she  could  not  Uve  without  colour.  Shoddy 
furniture  hired  from  the  bazaar  accentuated  the  fact  that  here 
Uved  nomads.  Wayne  seated  himself  in  one  of  the  chairs  with 
protruding  arms  and  waited.  A  film  of  dust,  blown  in  during  the 
windy  hours  of  the  day,  lay  over  everything.  He  felt  the  atmosphere 
comfortless ;  pregnant  with  instabiUty. 

When  SteUa  came  into  the  room  he  saw  that  she  was  not  ready 
for  riding.  He  sensed  a  change  in  her.  She  looked  frightened  and 
unhappy. 

"Penny  is  dreadfully  ill,"  she  said. 

"I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  that,"  Wayne  answered,  surprised,  and 
feeling  the  inadequacy  of  his  words. 

"Ted  is  at  the  hospital  with  Dorothy.  I've  been  there  all  the 
afternoon.  It's  been  so  quick — it's  terrifying.  Sh&\  frightfully  ill. 
I  never  imagined  anything  so  awful."  She  sat  down  on  the  sofa. 
"Dorothy  keeps  blaming  herself.  .  .  ." 

"Why  should  she?" 

"I  don't  know  .  .  .  I'm  to  blame  too.  It's  dysentery.  Neither 
of  us  ever  bothered  to  see  that  the  water  Penny  drank  was  boiled. 
After  all,  I  came  out  here  to  look  after  her.  I  suppose  we  were  too 
slack.  This  country  seems  to  make  one  slack.  I  never  reaUzed  that 
out  here  a  child's  Ufe  may  depend  on  whether  or  not  one  is  a 
careful  housekeeper.  It's  awful." 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  tonga  coming  up  the  drive.  Stella 
went  on  to  the  verandah  and  he  followed  her.  Dorothy  Randall 
and  her  husband  stepped  from  the  tonga.  Dorothy's  face  seemed 
to  have  shrunk.  There  was  something  strikingly  pathetic,  Wayne 
thought,  about  a  pretty,  silly  face  when  it  was  unhappy.  When 
Ted  Randall  came  into  the  bungalow  after  paying  off  the  tonga 
he  saw  him  as  a  man  shaken  out  of  his  ordinariness  by  an  emotion 
that  was  more  shattering  than  any  he  had  known. 

"How  is  she  now  ?"  Stella  asked. 

Dorothy  did  not  answer.  She  was  trying  to  speak,  but  could 
not.  Wayne  saw  her  throat  contract. 
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"It's  hell,"  Ted  Randall  said,  "seeing  the  kid  suflfer.  They've 

drugged  her  of  course,  but  they  daren't  give  her  enough " 

Dorothy  had  gone  to  her  room. 

It  seemed  Ted  Randall  had  to  talk.  He  talked  as  though  he 
must  empty  himself  of  his  thoughts.  "Of  course  she's  a  tough 
little  kid,  and  they're  doing  everything  that  is  possible.  But — 
poor  old  Dorothy  .  .  ."  He  repeated  the  words  over  and  over 
again.  "I  think  I'll  take  her  in  a  drink." 

"It's  frightening,"  Stella  said,  when  he  had  gone,  "the  way — 
living  in  this  country — one  seems  to  forget  about  the  real  things 
until  suddenly  they  hit  you.  .  .  ." 

Ted  returned.  "Let's  have  a  drink,"  he  said.  He  poured  whisky 
into  a  tumbler  and  handed  it  to  Wayne.  "Cheerioh !" 

"Cheerioh,"  Wayne  answered  from  habit.  The  pathetic, 
ubiquitous  catchword,  he  thought,  of  the  British  in  the  East. 

"I  hope  to  God  she  takes  a  turn  for  the  better  tomorrow," 
Ted  said.  Wayne  saw  that  he  could  not  keep  oflf  the  subject.  He 
saw  him  as  young,  poor,  inexperienced,  and  abject  with  fear ;  with 
nothing  upon  which  he  could  fall  back,  and  suddenly  he  thought. 
One  can  never  tell  about  people  .  .  .  one  criticizes  too  much. .  . . 

"You  must  send  Penny  to  the  hills  when  it's  all  over,"  he 
said. 

"Yes,  we  must — ^whatever  it  costs.  God — damn  money !"  It 
was  a  cry  from  his  soul. 

Stella  went  to  the  opening  on  to  the  verandah,  and  Wayne 
joined  her  there.  The  soft,  hot  breath  of  an  Indian  night  met  them. 
The  Randalls'  beds,  mosquito  nets  above  them,  were  being  put 
out  in  the  compound  by  the  bearer. 

"Now,  when  everything  is  so  quiet,  with  j  ust  that  hum  of  the 
servants'  talk  coming  from  the  go-downs,  it  seems  so  menacing," 
she  said.  "As  though  none  of  us  are  meant  to  be  here.  I  feel  it 
sometimes  when  I'm  lying  out  under  the  stars.  They  don't  seem 
to  be  our  stars.  I  keep  praying,  and  it's  awful  of  me,  for  when 
everything's  all  right  I  never  pray.  Then  I  don't  even  think  about 
God,  and  yet  I  have  the  cheek  now  to  pray  to  Him.  She  is  so  sweet. 
.  .  .  He — God,  I  mean — must  be  punishing  us  for  being  so 
casual." 

"It  isn't  sense,"  Wayne  said,  "to  pray  to  an  avenging  ogre." 

"But  it's  strange,"  she  said,  "how,  at  times  hke  these,  you 
know  there's  something  else  .  .  .  some  power,  I  mean,  even 
though  you  don't  understand  it,  and  tliis  damned  quiet  goes  on  . . . 
I  wish  it  wouldn't.  If  I  could  hear  a  bus  or  a  tram  I  beUeve  I'd 
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feel  she  had  more  hope.  I  wonder  why  you  should  seem  to  be  the 
only  person  in  this  place  with  real  steadiness." 

Dickenson,  Wayne  thought  jealously,  was  not  in  the  place. . . . 

"Isn't  steadiness  dull?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  yes,  I  suppose  at  ordinary  times  it  does  seem  so,"  she 
admitted.  "But  all  this  fun — ^Uving  for  it — doesn't  give  you  any- 
thing, does  it  ?" 

"No." 

"I  mean — it  doesn't  give  you  a  bank  balance,  and  I  don't  only 
mean  money.  But  even  so  far  as  money  goes,  Ted  and  Dorothy  are 
frightfully  overdrawn.  And  now — if  Permy  must  go  to  the  hills . . ." 

"Something  must  be  done,"  Wayne  said.  "Good-bye.  Try  not 
to  worry  too  much."  He  took  her  hand,  and  she  held  his  tightly. 

"Say  you  think  it  will  be  all  right,"  she  said,  "but  what  a 
stupid  thing  to  ask  you  to  say." 

"I  do  believe  it  will  be  all  right,"  Wayne  said,  although  he 
could  not  have  said  on  what  he  founded  his  beUef. 

He  thought  about  her  that  night.  He  cursed  his  lack  of  height, 
his  rather  tongue-tied  speech.  Incredible,  crass  as  it  might  seem, 
he  knew  he  wanted  her.  If  there  had  ever  been  the  chance  of  his 
being  a  freer,  less  limited  man,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Army 
was  killing  it.  He  knew  an  almost  physical  ache  of  loneliness,  and 
the  feeling  that  both  his  body  and  his  spirit  were  in  chains. 

He  went  to  the  Randalls'  bungalow  a  few  days  later  to  hear 
that,  either  by  a  miracle  or  the  resihence  of  childhood.  Penny  was 
recovering.  He  knew  what  he  meant  to  do,  but  he  did  not  know 
how  to  begin  to  do  it.  He  broached  the  question  of  the  hills. 

"Penny  and  Dorothy  must  go,"  Ted  Randall  said,  "always 
supposing  the  bank  doesn't  cut  up  rusty.  Stella,  of  course,  is 
going  home.  If  the  bank  jibs,  I'll  have  to  go  to  a  bunnia" 

"Let  me  come  in  on  this,"  Wayne  said.  Probably  he  said  it 
awkwardly.  He  was  apt  to  be  awkward.  But  the  bunnia  was  the 
Indian  Shylock. 

A  slow  flush  spread  over  Ted  Randall's  face.  It  was  never 
easy,  Wayne  thought,  to  lend  the  averagely  decent  man  money. 
He  had  known,  when  he  spoke,  that  he  would  embarrass  Randall, 
who  would  be  bound  to  have  the  curious  thing  he  would  have 
called  his  pride, which,  even  when  it  was  a  case  of  his  child's  health, 
would  have  weighed  with  him.  But  Wayne  persisted  until  at  last 
he  had  forced  a  loan  on  him,  looking  on  it  in  his  own  mind  as  a 
gift.  He  endured  endless  repetition  of  "It's  damned  good  of  you, 
old  man." 
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So  Dorothy  and  Penny  went  up  to  Kasauli,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  April  Stella  sailed  for  home.  Wayne  wondered  if  he  should 
ever  see  her  again,  but,  as  she  was  returning  to  India,  he  supposed 
he  would.  The  Randalls  had  given  up  their  bungalow,  and  he 
arranged  for  Randall  to  come  into  his  until  the  cold  weather  should 
bring  his  wife  and  child  back  to  the  station  again.  Irascibly  they 
bore  each  other  company  through  the  hot  season ;  through  the 
monsoon  when  frogs  emerged  to  croak  throughout  the  night,  and 
when  creepers  ramped  up  the  pillars  of  verandahs  with  foetid, 
sucking  arms.  Colour  intensified  with  the  rainy  season ;  so  did 
scents  and  smells.  The  grass  grew  rankly,  and  finding  the  soil  soft 
beneath  their  feet,  golfers  took  heart  and  golfed.  The  heat  brought 
out  the  worst  in  characters.  Men  snapped  and  argued,  knowing 
their  minds  to  be  as  torpid  as  their  bodies.  Sometimes  Wayne 
asked  himself.  Why  are  we  all  here  ?  It  seemed  that  only  God  and 
the  Empire  knew. 

Then  he  heard  that  his  battalion,  too,  was  moving  to 
Dranzipur.  When  Stella  returned  he  would  meet  her. 

Old  Quai  Hais  considered  Dranzipur  one  of  the  best  stations 
in  India.  The  climate  was  fairly  moderate,  and  although  the  cold 
weather  offered  no  invigorating  snap,  the  heat  during  the  hot 
months  was  bearable.  It  was  a  larger  place  than  the  station 
Wayne  had  left.  Flagstaff  House  boasted  of  a  general,  his  lady, 
and  an  A.D.C.  The  garrison  comprised  two  Indian  battalions, 
a  British  cavalry  regiment,  the  British  battalion  to  which 
Wayne  belonged,  and  two  batteries  of  gunners.  The  club, 
too,  was  larger  and  better  equipped  than  the  derelict-looking 
building  to  which  for  the  past  months  he  had  gone  in  search  of 
literature  not  savouring  of  all  that  senior  officers  considered  a 
young  sportsman  should  want  to  read.  The  club  had  a  large  ball- 
room, and  a  wide,  shady  lawn  on  which  people  sat  in  the  evenings. 
There  was  much  inter-regimental  entertaining,  and  a  young  officer 
could  dine  out  nightly  to  meet  the  people  he  had  met  only  a  few 
hours  before ;  to  hear  the  same  talk  of  bearers  and  horse-coping, 
and  to  allow  a  feeUng  of  stagnation  to  be  driven  further  into  his 
soul. 

The  Randalls  were  not  good  correspondents,  and  Wayne  had 
little  news  of  them,  until  one  day  a  letter  came  from  Randall 
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enclosing  the  repayment  of  his  loan.  His  letter  said,  Pve  com- 
muted a  bit  of  my  pension,  and  next  hot  weather  Fm  sending 
Dorothy  and  Penny  home.  Evidently  the  country  was  demanding, 
and  getting  from  him,  its  pound  of  flesh. 

In  October  Dickenson  and  Stella  arrived  in  the  station. 
Someone  brought  Dickenson  into  the  mess  for  a  mid-day  drink, 
and  Wayne  heard  him  saying  to  his  host,  "You  must  come  and 
take  a  drink  off  us  sometime.  My  missus  is  at  the  moment  rather 
busy  getting  the  bungalow  straight.  We're  hiring  most  of  our 
stuff  from  Mahommed  Baba.  I'm  told  that  of  all  the  local 
Z>M^mfl^Ae>s  he  is  the  one  who  is  least  likely  to  do  one.  .  .  ." 

His  host  had  a  missus  too.  "I'd  be  awfully  glad,"  said  Dicken- 
son, "if  your  missus  would  come  along  sometime  and  show  mine 
the  ropes.  Stella's  still  a  bit  green.  .  .  ."  Their  wives  might  have 
been  a  pair  of  amiable  children  for  whom  some  occupation  must 
be  found.  Wayne  remembered  Stella's  stumbling  confession  as 
to  her  conception  of  the  nature  of  love,  and  wondered  whether 
in  Dickenson  she  still  thought  she  had  found  her  soul-mate. 

That  afternoon  he  went  to  her  bungalow,  and  on  its  verandah 
called  "Quai  hai .?" 

Her  bearer  showed  him  into  what  he  felt  Eric  Dickenson  would 
undoubtedly  call  the  lounge,  and  through  curtains  separating 
him  from  an  adjacent  room  he  could  hear  Stella's  voice.  She 
emerged  a  moment  later,  newly  swept  and  garnished,  and  evidently 
ready  for  the  club. 

"Phihp !  How  nice !"  She  held  out  a  hand. 

He  could  see  she  was  delighted  with  her  married  status.  She 
seemed  to  have  acquired  something  of  a  hostessy  manner,  and 
was  still  a  little  bridal.  He  thought  how  plastic  she  must  be ;  how 
easily  adaptable  to  circumstances. 

"Eric  told  me  lie  met  you  this  morning,"  she  said.  Her 
manner  seemed  to  suggest  that  now  the  three  of  them  were  in 
the  station  together,  they  must  all  be  splendid  friends.  There  was, 
of  course,  no  reason  why  she  should  not  feel  this.  He  asked  her 
about  the  Randalls  and  Penny.  Dorothy,  she  said,  was  going  to 
leave  Penny  at  a  nursery  school  after  taking  her  home  to  England 
in  the  summer.  He  suggested  to  Stella  that  he  should  drive  her  to 
the  club.  "That  would  be  lovely,"  she  said,  with  some  social  zest. 
Soon  after  they  had  sat  down  on  the  lawn  they  were  joined  by 
Eric,  having  just  returned  from  playing  polo,  and  one  or  two  of  his 
brother  officers,  and  Wayne  watched  her  play  the  part,  very  charm- 
ingly, of  lovely  young  bride. 
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The  "cold  weather"  with  its  gaieties  had  passed.  Now  it  was 
March,  but,  the  hot  months  being  considered  to  be  endurable, 
few  wives  would  go  away.  It  seemed  to  Wayne  on  the  few 
occasions  when  he  saw  Stella  (for  he  was  no  club  man)  that  all 
she  appeared  to  want  was  to  Uve  the  life  of  the  nice,  much-admired 
young  matron.  Beneath  the  warmth  of  adulation  he  saw  her 
expand  and  bloom.  Her  looks  had  greatly  improved.  She  had 
lost  some  of  her  girUshness,  and  was  acquiring  poise,  and  a  wider 
vocabulary.  Soon  she  was  the  "pretty"  woman  of  the  station. 
With  her  husband  she  seemed  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms.  When 
Wayne  went  to  dine  with  them,  Dickenson  seemed  greatly  to 
enjoy  his  role  of  host.  They  appeared  to  be,  in  fact,  a  very  normal 
couple.  So  was  it  for  a  time — but  only  for  a  time. 

Dickenson,  Wayne  noticed,  was  a  man  who  Uked,  as  he  grew 
older,  to  throw  his  weight  about.  It  seemed  vital  to  him  to  be 
considered  a  good  chap,  and  to  be  a  good  chap  it  was  necessary 
for  a  man  to  spend  much  time  in  the  club  bar.  During  the  year 
that  followed,  Wayne  was  often  away  on  courses,  and  when 
he  returned  to  the  station  it  appeared  to  him  that  Stella's  marriage 
had  not  taken  long  to  arrive  at  a  more  or  less  pedestrian  relation- 
ship. He  wondered  whether  fundamentally  it  had  ever  been 
anything  else,  for  it  had  always  seemed  obvious  to  him  that  Eric 
Dickenson  was  not  the  man  to  wield  any  deep  influence  over  her. 
Now,  at  the  club,  while  he  drank  in  the  bar,  she  was  surrounded 
by  men.  At  first  by  men — then  later  she  was  more  often  seen 
talking,  it  seemed  confidentially,  with  one  man,  and  after  him 
another.  Women  began  to  look  at  her  suspiciously,  and  one  or 
two  unflattering  remarks  were  made,  but  that  she  took  this  as  a 
compliment  to  her  attraction  was  clear  from  the  way  in  which  she 
seemed  to  flaunt  each  new  admirer. 

Was  she  then,  Wayne  asked  himself,  no  more  than  trash,  that 
she  could  adopt  the  ridiculous  airs  of  the  pleaser  of  men  so  easily, 
and  allow  them  to  fit  her  so  well  ? 

Dickenson  seemed  curiously  indifferent  to  his  wife's  enjoy- 
ment of  her  admirers.  Even  to  himself,  Wayne  would  not  call 
them  lovers,  although  some  people  were  already  apt  to.  As  to 
whether  they  were  or  not,  who  could  know  ?  He  would,  though, 
have  expected  Dickenson  to  have  been  jealous,  unless  he  was  crass 
enough  to  believe  that  a  wedding  ceremony  really  did  forge  chains. 

Again  it  was  March.  Life  in  India  seemed  made  up  of  the 
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word  "again".  Again  you  danced,  dined  with  the  So-and-sos, 
were  down  with  fever.  March,  with  its  threat  of  greater  heat  to 
come,  was  probably  the  worst  month  of  all,  even  though  in 
Dranzipur  it  was  never  considered  hot  enough  for  the  women 
to  be  forced  to  go  away.  Some  did,  but  only  the  better  off.  Stella 
was  staying  because,  in  the  case  of  Eric  and  herself,  money  was  a 
vital  factor.  Already,  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  doors  of 
bungalows  were  closed  against  the  heat.  She  wondered  sometimes 
if  she  still  loved  India.  India,  yes ;  the  vast  plain,  the  flame  of  the 
forest,  torch-hke  in  arid  drabness ;  sunrise  and  the  still,  lambent 
early  mornings ;  those  foothills  in  the  distance ;  but  not — and 
she  knew  it  now — not  what  the  British  made  for  themselves  of 
India. 

She  sat  at  her  desk  faced  by  the  cook's  account  book.  He 
stood  beside  her,  barefooted,  the  tail  of  his  pugaree  hanging ; 
outwardly,  at  any  rate,  respectful.  Six  annas  for  eggs,  two  for  fat 
— how  could  it  all  mount  up  so  ?  And  that  scraggy  chicken  that 
had  last  night  been  placed  upon  the  dinner-table.  She  ought  to 
complain  about  it,  but  how  much  real  impression  would  her 
complaint  make  ?  There'd  be  scraggy  chickens  again.  She  was  sure, 
on  account  of  the  smug  expression  on  the  cook's  face,  which  told 
her  that  he  had  overcharged  for  the  chicken,  that  he  would  have 
his  answer  ready. 

But  wasn't  it  futile  to  worry  when,  in  relation  to  Eric's  club  bill, 
the  cook's  account  was  as  nothing  ?  Better  perhaps  to  wink  at  his 
"rake-off"  and  tacitly  acknowledge  it.  This  daily  haggling  with 
someone  who  knew  that  she  mistrusted  him  must  be  bad  for  the 
characters  of  them  both. 

"Dinner  tonight,  Mem-sahib  ?"  said  the  cook,  and  waited. 

"Soup,  cutlets,  caramel  custard,"  she  said  almost  auto- 
matically, because  housekeeping  in  India  soon  became  an 
automatic  business.  The  cook  salaamed  and  withdrew. 

As  usual  she  had  got  through  her  ordering  as  quickly,  and  with 
as  little  trouble  to  herself,  as  possible. 

It  was  ten  o'clock.  Three  hours  till  tiffin.  Afterwards  two,  or 
even  three,  hours  upon  her  bed  till  tea  was  brought  to  her,  and 
then,  this  evening,  tennis  at  the  club.  Afterwards  chat  around  a 
table  and  drinks  with  Eric  in  the  bar.  That  new  man.  Gamble, 
who'd  just  come  to  the  station,  might  be  there.  She  thought  about 
him  for  a  moment.  He  was  rather — "nice"  was  the  easiest  word. 

The  mail  would  go  tomorrow.  In  this  country  you  could  hardly 
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say  you  were  too  busy  to  write  letters,  but  it  was  awful  to  have  to 
try  and  write  about  nothing.  Eric  said  his  "people"  liked  her  to 
write  to  them,  but  she  could  hardly  tell  them,  "A  new  man  has 
come  to  the  station  and  I  know  that  already  he  is  interested  in 
me,"  which  was  really  the  only  thing  of  note  that  had  happened  to 
her  lately.  How  awful  I  am  becoming,  she  thought,  hating  herself. 

She  went  to  the  door  leading  on  to  the  verandah  and  threw 
it  open.  Heat  hit  her  like  a  furnace  blast.  The  grass  in  the 
compound  had  already  shrivelled.  Why  was  it  that  the  more  time 
you  had  to  yourself  the  less  you  did  ?  She  ought  to  write  those 
letters 

She  went  back  to  the  battered  writing-desk  that  had  been 
hired  with  all  their  other  furniture  from  the  bazaar,  pulled  out  a 
sheet  of  writing-paper,  and  began.  Dearest  Mother.  [Somehow, 
when  she  wrote  to  Eric's  mother  she  always  felt  she  should  put  the 
word  "mother"  in  inverted  commas.]  The  hot  weather  is  very  much 
upon  us,  but  we  both  keep  fit.  We  really  were  lucky  in  getting  this 
rather  good  bungalow.  Of  course  it  would  be  nicer  still  if  we  had 
our  own  things.  Eric  is  playing  a  lot  of  polo.  He  has  had  a  pony 
lent  to  him  [in  case  his  "people"  should  think  polo  too  expensive] 
and  Vm  very  lucky  in  getting  rides.  .  .  .  [Her  own  mother  would 
expect  a  letter  too,  and  what  was  there  to  say  ?]  /'m  so  glad  you 
liked  that  last  snap  of  me.  Yes,  I  suppose  I  hsi\Q  got  a  little  thinner. 
People  always  seem  to  get  very  fat  or  very  thin  out  here.  You 
remember  the  Campions  ?  I  met  her  the  other  day  looking  very 
smart.  She  was  here  for  a  polo  week.  .  .  .  That  would  interest 
her  mother ;  something  about  somebody  she  knew. 

She  thought  of  Philip  Wayne.  She  hadn't  seen  much  of  him 
lately.  Sometimes  it  seemed  as  though  he  must  be  avoiding  her. 
His  face  was  often  oddly  set  when,  at  the  club,  he  recognized  her 
and  passed  on.  Not  that  he  went  to  the  club  often.  She  had  sensed 
a  certain  disapproval  in  him.  Of  what  ?  she  wondered,  even  while 
she  knew.  He  was  a  dear,  of  course,  but  perhaps  he  was  rather  a 
prig.  Most  people  thought  so,  and  yet  she  missed  his  friendship. 

When  Eric  came  in  to  tiffin  she  said  to  him,  "Darling,  we  must 
do  something  about  our  club  bill." 

"I've  paid  last  month's,"  he  said. 

"I  know,  but  isn't  it  rather  ridiculous  for  it  to  be  quite  treble 
what  we  spend  on  food  ?" 

"Is  it  ?  I  dunno.  Don't  forget,  old  girl,  that  one  has  to  show  a 
flag.  There's  nothing  people  notice  more  than  a  chap  who's  close 
over  standing  drinks." 
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It  always  ended  there. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  "I've  asked  Gamble  to  dine  tonight." 

"Good !"  (Caramel  custard.  There'd  better  be  a  savoury  as 
well.) 

"Like  him?" 

"Yes,  darling,  very  much."  No  need  to  say  that  the  last  time 
she  had  danced  with  him  he  had  held  her  very  close,  or  that — 
knowing  that  he  didn't  matter  tuppence  to  her — she  had  let  her 
body  go  limp  in  his  arms.  Again  .  .  .  again. . . . 

Sometimes  Wayne  met  Stella  in  the  mornings  riding  with  the 
man  of  the  moment.  How  much  real  basis  for  scandal  there  was 
he  never  knew  until  after  the  arrival  in  the  station  of  Peter  Saxeby. 

He  was  a  boy  in  an  Indian  cavalry  regiment ;  extraordinarily 
good-looking,  sulky  as  to  mouth,  tall,  sUm,  and  dark,  and  with  the 
obvious  temperament  of  the  adventurer  rather  than  the  soldier. 
It  seemed  clear  that  his  technique  with  women  had  been  early 
acquired,  and  strengthened  by  success.  His  manner  with  them  was 
casual  to  the  point  of  rudeness.  His  eyes  were  deeply  blue,  and 
the  expression  in  them  arrogant.  A  typical  magazine  hero,  Wayne 
thought,  and  doubted  if  there  were  more  to  him  than  that.  Saxeby 
must  have  had  means  beyond  his  Army  pay,  for  he  raced,  played 
polo,  and  drove  an  expensive  make  of  car.  He  was  a  first-class 
horseman  and  so-called  gentleman  rider,  but  his  reputation  in  the 
racing  field  was  not  unblemished.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  the  station  he  and  Stella  were  seldom  seen  apart,  yet  Eric 
Dickenson  appeared  to  notice  nothing.  But  then,  Wayne  some- 
times told  himself  acidly,  the  love-hfe  of  many  Englishmen,  and 
particularly  soldiers,  was  hard  to  understand.  His  own  depriva- 
tions were  simple  of  explanation ;  they  were  more  or  less  forced 
upon  him  by  his  physique.  Dickenson's  interests  appeared  to 
centre  round  the  bar  and  "chaps".  He  was  fast  becoming  a  bore. 
He  liked  to  yam,  and  after  a  few  drinks  he  would  throw  his  weight 
about  rather  tiresomely.  Wayne  suspected  that  there  were  few 
evenings  when  he  returned  to  his  bungalow  entirely  sober.  There 
were  those  people  who  attributed  his  drinking  to  Stella's 
behaviour. 

With  Wayne,  on  the  few  occasions  when  he  spoke  to  her,  her 
manner  had  become  on  the  defensive.  One  evening  at  the  club, 
he  deliberately  looked  for  her,  and  asked  her  to  dance.  They 
moved  for  a  moment  in  silence,  Wayne  realizing  that  he  was  a 
poor  dancer.  Then  she  suggested  that  they  should  stop. 
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They  passed  Saxeby  as  they  left  the  dance-room  to  go  on  to 
the  lawn.  He  was  leaning  against  a  pillar  on  the  verandah.  He 
was  almost  astonishingly  well  made,  his  body  lean  and  strong. 
Wayne  noticed  the  look  that  he  and  Stella  exchanged,  and  thought, 
So — it  is  Uke  that. 

After  he  had  Ut  her  cigarette,  she  said,  "You  are  very  dis- 
approving of  me  these  days,  aren't  you  ?" 

"I  suppose  .  .  ."  he  hesitated,  "I  don't  Uke  your  being  talked 
about." 

She  leant  back  in  her  chair,  her  face  white  in  the  strong  moon- 
hght. 

"Isn't  anyone  who  really  lives  talked  about,  in  envy,  by  the 
deadheads,  and  all  the  unfeeling,  unknowing  hundreds  ?" 

"You  have  evidently  reached  the  point  where  you  admit 
things,"  he  said. 

"Why  should  I  deny  them  ?  Please  don't  be  smug  with  me !" 

He  resented  the  idea  that  he  was  smug.  But  he  might  be 
becoming  it,  he  thought.  "Envy" — she  was  right.  It  was 
envy. 

"One  must  have  Ufe,"  she  said ;  "at  least,  I  know  /  must,  and 
to  have  it  one  has  to  feel.  I  have  only  lately  come  to  know  the 
meaning  of  hfe." 

"Through  Saxeby  ?"  he  asked  blatantly. 

"Why  not  Saxeby?" 

"He  is  younger  than  you  are,"  Wayne  said  brutally. 

"But  he  is  beautiful,  in  a  way  that  few  people  are." 

At  least,  he  thought,  she  accepts  me  as  someone  with  whom 
she  can  be  herself. 

"He  is  the  type  to  let  any  woman  down.  All  his  hfe  women  will 
want  him.  In  five  years'  time  you  will  be  one  of  many.  Is  it  worth 
it  ?"  He  was  alarmed  by  his  own  frankness,  but  she  did  not  appear 
to  take  it  amiss. 

"Anything  is  worth  it,"  she  said.  "I'm  not  afraid  of  suffering." 

"You  possibly  think  you  aren't." 

"It's  part  of  knowing,  isn't  it?"  she  said. 

"What  about  your  husband  ?  Supposing  one  day  his  eyes  are 
opened  ?" 

"Since,"  she  said,  "we  seem  to  be  speaking  the  truth  to  each 
other,  I  would  say  that  Eric's  eyes  don't  open  very  wide." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  said :  "Do  you  re- 
member asking  me  ages  ago  why  I  should  feel  faUing  in  love  was 
so  important  ?  I  gave  a  silly  answer.  I  always  did  give  silly  answers 
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in  those  days,  but  I  know  the  real  one  now.  It  is  because,  whatever 
the  moralists  may  say,  only  through  the  body  can  one  experience 
ecstasy.  It  is  only  through  the  body  that  the  spirits  of  a  man  and 
woman  can  meet.  Don't  ask  me  how  I  know.  I  do  know  it,  and 
that  is  why  I  can't  help  searching.  It  is  damnable  hypocrisy  to 
imagine  anything  else.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  drag  love  up,  out  of 
its  completeness,  to  a  pure,  rarefied  height  that  falsifies  it.  .  .  ." 
Wayne  was  shaken.  He  hardly  understood  her.  He  had  not 
imagined  that  any  woman  would  speak  so.  And  once  he  had  been 
prepared  to  think  her  ordinary. 

"I  could  only  say  this  to  you,"  she  said,  "and  to  a  lover." 
The  remark  threw  him  into  an  outer  darkness. 

He  saw  much  of  what  went  on,  for  his  bungalow  was  opposite 
to  hers.  He  saw  Saxeby  leaving  her  bungalow  during  the  time  of 
the  afternoon  siesta  when  Dickenson,  on  duty  in  the  Unes,  might 
have  returned  at  any  moment.  It  had  always  been  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  him  that,  in  a  country  of  houses  without  doors, 
people  should  be  so  indifferent  to  the  possibly  prying  eyes  of 
servants. 

Wayne  did  not  imagine  that  Saxeby  cared  for  her  reputation, 
any  more  than  he  cared  for  his  own.  His  money  put  him  in  a 
strong  position.  He  used  the  Army  as  a  stepping-off  ground  to 
racing,  which  was  a  passion  with  him.  He  must  have  been,  Wayne 
thought,  a  pretty  impossible  subaltern  in  the  eyes  of  his  com- 
manding officer.  He  was  too  clever,  too  quick,  and  too  indifferent 
to  censure. 

And  then  came  an  evening  when  Wayne,  returning  to  his 
bungalow  to  change  for  mess,  saw  Saxeby's  car  outside  the 
bungalow  across  the  road.  Dickenson  had  been  at  the  club,  rather 
more  than  usual  the  worse  for  wear,  and  noisier  than  ever. 

A  medical  officer  who  was  unmarried  messed  with  the  regi- 
ment, and  towards  the  end  of  dinner  Wayne  saw  a  servant  hand 
him  a  note.  He  thought  Httle  of  it  until,  having  left  the  mess  early, 
he  was  lying  on  his  bed  with  a  book,  and  Rawlins  appeared,  to 
say,  "There's  been  the  hell  of  a  fracas  over  at  the  Dickensons' 
bungalow.  Dickenson  came  home  tight,  and  went  for  Saxeby — 
flourished  a  revolver,  poor  sot — winged  Saxeby — got  him  in  the 
leg.  Made  a of  even  that,  poor  devil !" 

Wayne  closed  his  book.  "How  do  you  know  ?" 

"The  M.O.  said  so,  only  keep  it  under  your  hat.  Saxeby's 
not  likely  to  broadcast  it." 
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No,  only  the  M.O.,  an  Irishman,  and  a  distributor  of  jolly 
stories,  was  likely  to  broadcast  it,  Wayne  thought. 

Rawlins  was  grinning.  "Gad — I'd  hke  to  have  seen  it !  Dicken- 
son, tight  as  a  drum,  coming  the  heavy  husband,  and  then  being 
too  damned  blotto  to  bring  it  off.  .  .  ." 


The  story — several  versions  of  it — ^went  round  the  cantonment. 

Mud,  slimy  and  clinging,  was  thrown.  It  came  from  every 
direction.  Eric  Dickenson  was  looked  at  pityingly.  People  almost 
hushed  their  voices  when  they  spoke  to  him,  even  if  they  smiled 
when  he  was  not  there.  Saxeby's  wound  was  slight,  and  within  a 
week  he  had  been  sent  away  upon  a  course.  For  a  time  Stella  gave 
up  appearing  in  public,  which  most  of  the  women  considered  was 
the  least  she  could  do.  One  evening  Wayne  saw  her  reading  by 
a  lamp  in  her  verandah,  crossed  the  road,  and  went  over  to  her. 

"HeUo !"  She  put  her  book  down. 

"Why  don't  you  ever  leave  your  bungalow  these  days?"  he  asked. 

Her  face  was  very  white ;  her  eyes  brooding.  "Would  you,  if 
you  were  me  ?  I  am  in  disgrace." 

"You  can't  stay  in  disgrace  for  ever,"  he  said. 

She  shruggedher  shoulders,  called  the  bearer,  and  ordered 
drinks. 

"What  are  you  reading  ?" 

She  held  up  a  book  of  French  short  stories.  "They  take  me 
away  from  this.  They  help  one  to  know  about  people,  real  people. 
I  hke  knowing  about  them.  It  is  amusing  to  analyse  people's 
motives  for  what  they  do.  I  wish  Eric  would  stop  drinking,"  she 
said  plaintively. 

It  seemed  to  Wayne  that  she  was  too  self-pitying.  "You 
might  begin  by  analysing  him"  he  said. 

"But  I  found  out  everything  about  him  long  ago.  Am  I  dis- 
loyal ?  I  have  to  talk  to  someone  .  .  .  and  for  some  reason  or 
other  I  seem  to  know  you  very  well.  Nothing  about  Eric  is  very 
exciting,  you  know.  He  is  essentially  decent,  but  his  whole  life 
seems  to  hang  on  what  people  think  of  him.  His  private  heaven  or 
hell  hangs  upon  it."  She  spoke  dispassionately,  objectively.  "You 
see,  when  a  man  drinks  as  he  does,  to  build  up  a  reputation  of 
being  a  good  chap,  and  not  because  he  needs  stimulation  to  do, 
or  feel,  or  understand  better,  his  inner  self  becomes  soft — rather 
like  moss." 
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"You  can't  go  on  like  this,"  Wayne  said.  "Something  must 
be  done  about  you." 

"Why  should  it  be?" 

"You  have  no  Ufe." 

"I've  life  in  my  thoughts.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  cynical  about 
Eric.  I'm  only  ashamed  at  being  a  failure  at  what  I  undertook 
when  I  married  him.  I'm  sorry  for  him  for  being  tied  to  me,  but 
he  doesn't  want  to  alter  that ;  isn't  it  strange  ?" 

Yet,  Wayne  thought,  it  wasn't  so  strange.  Dickenson's  was 
the  mentality  that  would  always  look  for  the  easiest  way  out  of 
any  situation,  and  to  part  from  Stella  was  not  the  easiest.  Besides, 
the  poor  devil  probably  cared  for  her.  ...  It  was  probably  simpler 
for  him  to  do  what  he  was  doing  ...  to  pretend  that  nothing 
untoward  had  ever  happened,  and  soak. 

"Don't  think,"  she  went  on,  "that  I'm  not  fond  of  Eric.  I  am. 
These  days  I  don't  find  it  at  all  hard  to  live  in  the  same  house 
with  him,  although,  of  course,  I  wish  he  didn't  drink." 

"I  suspect  him  of  being  a  very  disappointed  man,"  Wayne  said. 

"Yes,  but  only  because  he  is  so  convinced  that,  when  people 
marry,  everything  should  be  all  right.  He  is  Uke  a  man  who  tries 
to  mend  an  intricate  piece  of  machinery,  and  says  'It  should  be 
all  right  now,  only  it  isn't.'  Are  you  shocked  at  my  saying  all  this 
to  you  ?" 

Wayne  wasn't  sure  that  he  was  not,  and  yet  she  had  spoken 
almost  as  though  she  herself  were  not  concerned.  When  she  spoke 
of  her  relationship  with  her  husband,  it  was  as  if  she  discussed  two 
other  people.  Suddenly  he  saw  the  difference  between  her  now 
and  when  she  had  first  come  to  India.  It  was  appalling,  that 
dijfference.  Compared  with  what  she  had  been,  she  was  a  dead 
creature. 

At  that  moment  Dickenson  arrived.  He  was,  as  he  himself 
would  have  said,  in  good  form,  and  he  greeted  Wayne  with  a  bluff 
geniality.  "Glad  you've  been  keeping  Stella  company,"  he  said. 
"She  sticks  in  the  bungalow  too  much."  He  looked  at  her  like  a 
hungry  dog. 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  bath,"  she  said,  and  left  him  and  Wayne 
aJone. 

"Bearer !"  Dickenson  called  for  a  drink. 

"Not  for  me,  thanks,"  Wayne  said. 

"Come  on — one  for  the  road !"  He  poured  out  whisky.  "I 
believe  I  can  talk  to  you  as  a  pal,"  he  said.  "I'm  a  bit  worried  over 
Stella." 
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Wayne  realized  that  there  is  a  point  of  semi-drunkenness  when 
a  man  may  either  tell  you  that  he  is  interested  in  rehgion,  or  talk 
about  his  wife,  and  that  Dickenson  had  reached  it. 

"That  ruddy  business,  you  know,"  he  went  on.  "I'm  game  to 
admit  I  made  a  ruddy  fool  of  myself.  It  shook  her  no  end.  Mind 
you,  I  never  for  a  moment  believed  she'd  been — well,  you  know 
what  I  mean — unfaithful  to  me."  He  looked  at  Wayne  as  though 
to  impress  him  with  the  truth  of  this,  his  face  wearing  a  drunken 
solemnity.  "But  I  thought  I'd  teach  that  damned  fellow  a  lesson." 
Wayne  prepared  himself  to  bear  with  Dickenson's  self-justifica- 
tion. "I  admit  I'd  had  one  over  the  eight  .  .  .  only  meant  to 
scare  him.  .  .  ."  Scare  Peter  Saxeby  ?  Wayne  smiled  to  himself. 
He  could  picture  the  scene.  Dickenson  vacillating,  and  shaking ; 
Saxeby  more  or  less  in  control  of  the  situation.  He  wondered  what 
Stella  had  done,  and  then  Dickenson  told  him.  "She  grabbed  the 
ruddy  revolver,"  he  said.  "Otherwise  it  wouldn't  have  gone  off." 

Wayne  finished  his  drink  and  made  to  rise.  Dickenson  laid 
a  hand  upon  his  arm.  "Look  here,  old  man,  I  want  to  tell  you  why 
I'm  glad  you  came  to  see  Stella  this  evening.  It's  because  if  any- 
one can  make  her  take  an  interest  in  Ufe,  I  beheve  you  can.  Of 
course  I  know  a  lot  of  women  get  played  out  during  the  hot 
weather,  but  some  of  'em  put  up  a  damned  sight  better  fight  than 
she  does.  Once  she  took  an  interest  in  the  bungalow,  and  now  she 
doesn't.  The  other  night  I  was  damned  well  ashamed  of  the  show 
the  khansamah  put  up  when  some  people — and  mind  you,  I  had 
the  devil  of  a  time  getting  her  to  ask  them — came  to  dine." 

Wayne  could  picture  Dickenson  under  different  circumstances ; 
living  in  a  villa  in  the  suburbs;  keeping  up  appearances.  He 
visuahzed  him  rich,  and  Stella  befurred,  bediamonded,  being 
shown  off  .  .  .  "The  missus"  .  .  .  like  a  piece  of  furniture. 
Probably  he  was  being  a  bit  unfair  to  Dickenson  .  .  .  Now  he 
was  saying :  "And  then  there's  the  question  of  a  kid.  Stella  won't 
have  one." 

Wayne  was  silent.  He  had  not  meant  to  let  himself  in  for  this. 

"She  likes  you,  you  know,"  Dickenson  went  on ;  "she's  always 
liked  you,  and  so've  I."  (The  appalUngly  imbecile  depths  plumbed 
by  a  drunkard !  Wayne  thought.)  "I've  been  brought  up  to  be 
a  family  man.  I  Uke  kids,  and  my  governor  will  be  damned 
disappointed  if  we  don't  have  one.  'Course  money's  been  tight, 
and  still  is,  but  I'm  bound  to  come  into  something  when  the 
governor  dies.  But  Stella's  difficult.  .  .  ." 

Wayne  got  up. 
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"Sure  you  don't  mind  my  telling  you  all  this?"  Dickenson 
said.  "It's  been  a  bit  of  a  relief  to  get  it  off  my  chest.  .  .  ." 

"Why  not  try  the  water  wagon  for  a  bit  ?" 

Dickenson  looked  at  Wayne  as  though  this  was  a  new  idea. 
"You're  damned  decent,  old  man.  By  God — ^I  will !" 

Only,  Wayne  knew  he  wouldn't.' 

She  had  prickles  up  her  forearm,  and  shivers  down  her  spine. 
The  colours  iu  the  bungalow  seemed  oddly  brighter.  This  morning 
— and  it  was  strange  to  remember  it  now — she  had  felt  con- 
sciously well. 

She  lay  on  the  sofa  in  the  sitting-room.  The  shivers  persisted. 
The  bearer  appeared. 

"Mem-sahib  sick  ?"  he  asked,  seeing  her  closed  eyes. 

"Yes  . . .  Where  is  Sahib  ?" 

"Sahib  not  come  in  yet,  Mem-sahib." 

He  had  begun  to  drink  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  "I  don't  want 
any  tiffin.  Keep  it  hot  for  Sahib." 

"Bahut  accha,  Mem-sahib." 

She  had  better  go  to  bed.  She  undressed  and  lay  down,  but 
a  wave  of  sickness  sent  her  to  the  bathroom.  She  staggered  back 
to  bed,  and  a  rigor  seized  her.  She  was  icily  cold ;  shivering  so 
much  that  the  blankets  all  but  fell  off  the  bed. 

Eric  arrived,  pulled  back  the  curtain  separating  their  bedroom 
from  the  living-room,  and  stood  looking  at  her. 

"I  say— old  girl,  what's  up  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  Perhaps  you'd  better  ask  the  medical  officer  to 
look  at  me." 

"A  spot  of  fever,  I  expect,"  he  said. 

"Go  away,"  she  answered,  "I  feel  awful."  She  could  hardly 
speak,  her  teeth  were  chattering  so. 

It  was  better  in  hospital ;  cooler,  and  it  was  nice  to  be  looked 
after  by  another  Englishwoman.  She  knew  most  of  the  nursing 
sisters,  for  she  had  met  them  sometimes  dancing  at  the  club. 
They  called  each  other  by  their  surnames,  which  seemed  funny. 
A  little  plump  one  was  standing  by  her  bed. 

"What  have  I  got?"  asked  Stella. 

"The  medical  officer  has  taken  a  slide,  you  know.  He'll  soon 
be  able  to  tell  you." 

"I  feel  so  hot." 

"I'll  get  you  an  ice-pack." 
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It  seemed  that  you  dreamt,  but  didn't  really  sleep.  Your 
thoughts  drifted  so.  The  country  got  you,  although  it  couldn't 
want  you  very  much.  The  ward  seemed  so  separate  from  that 
outer  world  where  sunlight  blazed.  It  was  funny,  she  thought, 
the  way  the  country  fooled  English  people,  letting  them  think 
for  a  time  that  they  could  be  well  here,  watching  rather  ghouhshly 
their  antics  when  they  first  came  out  from  home,  only  to  spread 
out  tentacles  that  clutched,  and  sucked  away  their  life-blood. 

Another  sister  came  and  said,  "It's  time  for  your  quinine." 

She  had  malaria  very  badly.  "Your  blood  was  just  about 
choc-a-block,"  the  M.O.  had  said.  Eric  came  to  see  her  and  told 
her  that  there  was  a  station  order  to  the  effect  that  paraffin  must 
be  poured  weekly  on  to  the  well  in  their  compound  so  as  to  kill 
the  mosquitoes  on  it.  She  was  being  given  thirty  grains  of  quinine 
a  day — by  mouth,  that  was — it  didn't  include  the  intermuscular 
injections  given  in  her  buttock. 

In  spite  of  the  quinine,  her  temperature  would  not  stay  down. 
"Your  temperature  is  becoming  quite  a  joke,"  said  the  plump 
little  nursing  sister  after  ten  days  or  so.  "We  ask  the  sister  who 
takes  it,  'What  is  Mrs.  Dickenson's  temperature  this  morning  ?'  " 

"Do  you?"  said  Stella.  They  were  very  jolly  in  the  hospital. 

The  nights  were  awful,  because  she  couldn't  sleep.  She  kept 
thinking  of  England.  Not  the  England  of  Carsden,  but  the 
countryside  with  its  fields  and  misty  light.  To  be  able  to  feel  that 
cool  air ;  to  know  it,  if  only  for  an  hour,  upon  her  face ! 

"Not  asleep  ?"  The  night  sister  came  in. 

"I'm  so  hot." 

"I'll  bring  you  another  pack.'* 

"Thanks,  Sister." 

Last  night  a  child  had  died  here  of  dysentery.  A  child  had 
died.  "She  was  brought  in  too  late,"  Sister  had  said. 

Stella  thought  of  Philip.  He  had  sent  her  one  or  two  stilted 
little  notes  accompanying  some  books  which  she  hadn't  felt  well 
enough  to  read.  It  was  now  the  beginning  of  June  and  he  would  be 
starting  on  his  leave  up  to  Kashmir.  She'd  like  to  see  Kashmir. 
The  sound  of  the  word  had  a  lovely  softness.  If  only  her  tem- 
perature would  stay  down.  She'd  never  get  out  of  here  if  it  didn't. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  Sister  said  that  she  was  normal. 
She  ought,  she  felt,  to  be  glad,  but  she  was  sunk  in  apathy,  and 
later  in  the  morning  she  began  to  cry. 
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"My  goodness,  Mrs.  Dickenson,  this  will  never  do !"  Sister 
stood  beside  her.  "Don't  forget  that  our  temperature  is  down,  and 
that  if  we're  good  we  shall  have  an  egg  for  our  tea !" 

Sister  was  kind,  and  after  all  she  worked,  which  is  more 
than  I  have  ever  done,  Stella  thought.  She  works — in  this  heat. 
It  was  awful  that  she  made  you  want  to  say  to  her,  "Don't  talk 
like  a  damned  fool !" 

"And  Captain  Dickenson  has  telephoned  to  say  that  he  is 
coming  to  have  tea  with  you,"  said  Sister.  "It  will  never  do  for 
him  to  see  you  have  been  crying."  Her  tones  suggested  all  the 
romance  of  married  love.  "I  always  say,"  she  went  on,  "that  if  I 
ever  marry  I  shall  never  let  my  husband  see  me  without  just  a 
little  make-up." 

"Won't  you  ?"  Stella  blew  her  nose.  "I  think  perhaps  that  is 
the  mistake  we  all  make — we  never  do," 

"Whatever  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Dickenson  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  . .  .  not  what  you  do." 

"Think  about  something  nice"  said  Sister. 

When  Eric  came,  he  said :  "You'll  soon  be  home  again.  The 
bungalow  is  damnable  without  you."  He  said  it  clumsily, 
awkwardly.  Perhaps  because  it  was  quite  a  long  time  since  he  had 
thought  of  saying  anything  of  the  kind. 

"Is  it  ?"  Tears  came  again  into  her  eyes. 

"I  say,  old  girl — don't.  .  . ."  His  eyes  looked  anxious.  He  held 
her  hand  and  stroked  it.  "  'Fraid  you've  had  a  rotten  time.  I'd" — 
he  paused  and  went  on  with  difficulty — "meant  it  to  be  better 
than  this." 

She  wanted  to  tell  him,  "Don't  be  so  kind  to  me,"  because 
his  kindness  hurt  so  dreadfully.  If  only  they  had  something !  They 
had  lost,  it  seemed,  so  much,  only  had  it  ever  been  there  ?  Is 
there  any  hope  for  us?  she  wondered,  and  wished  there  could 
be  hope. 


8 

Wayne  was  on  his  journey  up  to  Kashmir.  To  see  this 
disturbingly  beautiful  country  was  to  hve  anew.  He  drove  up  the 
twisting  hiiJ  road  in  an  open  ramshackle  car,  noticing  that  with 
every  hairpin  bend  the  atmosphere  grew  more  transparent  and 
the  colours  more  vivid.  In  Pindi  the  heat  had  been  stiffing,  but 
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within  an  hour  of  leaving  the  place  he  was  breathing  cool, 
revivifying  air.  He  stretched  himself,  lying  back  in  the  car,  and 
letting  its  magic  fill  his  lungs. 

He  went  for  a  night  to  the  hotel,  and  the  next  day  in  search  of 
a  house-boat.  He  found  one  with  a  woman  attached  to  it.  For  her, 
there  was  something  added  to  the  rent.  She  was  an  exquisite, 
banana-skinned  creature,  with  light  green  eyes,  raven  hair,  and 
grace  in  every  movement. 

He  accepted  the  woman  as  gratefully  as  he  accepted  the  for- 
get-me-not-coloured mountains  in  the  distance,  the  lakes,  the 
lotus  hlies,  peace,  and  the  lapping  of  the  waterways.  She  made 
him  comfortable,  and  even  at  times  a  httle  happy.  So  did  he  relax 
and  drift,  staying  in  his  backwater  for  a  month,  enjoying  the 
near-soUtude  that  had  become  a  need  with  him.  Then,  rising  early 
one  morning  to  see  the  pink  fingers  of  the  sun  caress  the  distant 
mountains,  an  urge  came  to  him  to  take  to  the  road. 

He  went  into  Srinagar,  bought  some  yakdans,  fiUed  them  with 
tinned  stores,  hired  two  ponies  to  carry  them,  together  with  a 
cooh,  and  told  his  bearer  that  for  the  present  he  would  not  need 
him.  He  said  good-bye  to  the  woman,  who  pretended  to  cry  a 
httle,  making  him  realize  that  the  Kashmiris,  like  the  Irish,  are 
humbugs  in  their  desire  to  please.  He  gave  her  generous  bak- 
sheesh, feeUng  that  if  any  human  creature  deserved  it,  she  did, 
and  then  he  left. 

As  he  began  his  trek  he  felt  better,  more  ahve  than  he  could 
remember  feeling.  He  was  alone  and  unencumbered,  which  was  a 
new  experience.  There  was  no  one  who  could  break  in  upon  his 
thoughts  with  conversation  or  unwanted  information,  and  it  had 
always  seemed  to  him  that  too  many  people  were  imparters  of  the 
last.  His  servants,  he  thought,  probably  found  him  strange  for 
not  being  interested  in  shikar,  but  he  had  no  wish  to  stalk  and 
kill.  He  hved  hard,  often  walking  twenty  miles  a  day,  starting  at 
sunrise,  when  the  world  seemed  hung  with  jewels,  and  reaching 
his  camping-ground  by  mid-day.  He  slept  beside  the  rushing  Sind, 
with  the  sound  of  running  water  always  in  his  ears,  and  he  tried 
to  forget  Stella,  but  knew  that  he  still  wanted  her.  Perhaps  the 
flattery  of  even  such  a  woman  as  the  Kashmiri,  pretending  as  she 
had  to  love  him,  had  made  him  bolder  in  his  thoughts,  and  there 
were  times  now  when  he  wondered  whether  SteUa  would  come 
away  with  him.  Then  he  sneered  at  himself  for  a  fool ;  he,  an  under- 
sized and  physically  unattractive  man.  To  imagine  that  he  would 
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appeal  to  a  woman  of  her  ardent  nature  was  to  delude  himself 
badly.  Her  attitude  towards  love  was  as  uncompromising  as  that 
of  the  artist  towards  his  work. 

His  mail  had  been  forwarded  to  him,  and  he  found  it  at  a  little 
post  office  halfway  up  the  valley.  There  was  a  letter  from  Stella.  It 
read  tensely :  /  have  been  horribly  ill.  I  have  burned,  and  longed 
for  nothing  but  to  lie  in  cool  English  grass.  Eric  is  sending  me  home. 
He  has  been  so  kind.  Ifs  awful,  his  kindness,  when  I  have  nothing 
to  give  him.  He  wants  me,  but  Fmjust  not  there  any  more.  He  wants 
me  to  go  home  and  stay  with  his  people.  He  says  they  are  kind  too, 
and  I  know  they  will  be,  but  that  is  almost  the  worst  of  it.  So,  I  shan't 
be  seeing  you  for  a  long  time.  You'll  think  it  silly,  but  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  being  my  friend,  because  I  know  you  are.  I  suppose 
if  I  weren't  feeling  half  dead  and  wanting  to  cry,  I  shouldn't  write 
like  this.  Do  you  remember  saving  me  from  passing  out  that  night 
at  the  guest-night  7  When  I  was  ill,  I  had  the  strangest  feeling  that 
if  I  were  drowning,  or  falling  to  utter  disaster,  you  would  always  be 
there  to  pull  me  back.  How  dare  I  say  these  things,  except  that  I 
know  you  ?  I  saw  Peter  Saxeby  the  other  day.  What  we  had  to- 
gether is  dead.  Perhaps  that  should  make  me  an  unbeliever  in  the 
mystical  force  which  I  have  felt  could  join  a  man  and  woman.  But 
I  am  still  a  believer,  and  thank  God  I  am.  How  overcharged  she 
was,  he  thought.  He  could  see  her  again  as  the  girl  with  whom  he 
had  travelled  up-country.  That  girl  had  gone,  and  what  a  tempest 
raged  within  the  woman  she  had  become ! 

That  day  he  double-marched,  walking  on  after  mid-day  with- 
out stopping.  The  country  was  too  still,  too  serene,  for  his  mood. 
It  offered  peace  which  his  thoughts  would  not  let  him  take.  He 
walked,  and  all  the  time  he  thought  of  Stella,  driving  into  himself 
the  kno wedge  that  she  was  not  for  him.  He  felt  that  for  the  first 
time  he  was  seeing  his  Ufe  in  all  its  emptiness,  and  that  soon 
Caesar  would  have  taken  all  of  him.  And  afterwards — after  he  had 
attained  the  eminence  he  meant  to  attain,  when  the  red  tabs  had 
been  taken  off  his  clothing ;  when  there  should  come  no  further 
orders  from  without  as  to  what  he  should  do,  and  how  comport 
himself — then,  what  would  he  be  but  a  lost  soul,  crying  in  a  wilder- 
ness, "What  is  there  for  me  to  do  ?" 

In  August  he  returned  to  Dranzipur.  The  rains  had  long  ago 
broken,  and  a  hothouse  atmosphere  hung  about  the  place.  When 
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he  met  Dickenson,  he  thought  that  he  looked  older  and  already  a 
Uttle  shambling.  His  body  was  coarsening,  and  his  good  looks 
were  no  longer  so  remarkable.  He  said  that  Stella  had  been  staying 
with  his  people,  and  that  the  visit  had  been  a  great  success.  "My 
governor,"  he  said  with  pride,  "has  always  had  an  eye  for  a  pretty 
woman."  He  said  Stella  would  be  returning  to  India  in  October. 

The  population  of  Dranzipur  was  changing.  A  new  G.O.C. 
had  come,  and  Ted  Randall's  regiment  would  take  the  place  of 
Wayne's  when  it  left  the  station  in  January.  He  would  see  Stella 
again  during  three  months  of  the  cold  weather,  and  then  in  all 
probabiUty  he  would  go  home  for  a  two  years'  course 
at  the  Staff  College.  So,  he  thought,  did  all  Britishers  play  Box 
and  Cox  in  India,  passing  one  another  like  ships  on  a  forever  aUen 
sea. 

He  had  just  come  into  the  club  from  polo  one  afternoon  in 
October  when  he  saw  her  walking  towards  him  over  the  lawn. 

"Hello,  PhiUp,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  becoming  lower 
with  the  years.  She  wore  a  pale  grey  linen  dress.  Her  skin  was  so 
clear  and  translucent  that  it  triumphed  magnificently  over  grey. 
Her  long  throat  was  white ;  so  were  her  hands ;  too  white,  he 
thought,  for  health. 

He  felt  the  blood  course  through  him.  "Are  you  yourself 
again  ?"  he  asked. 

She  laughed.  "Myself?  What  is  myself?  I  came  out  with 
Dorothy  Randall.  By  the  way,  Ted  has  got  his  majority.  Penny  is 
at  school." 

During  the  next  months  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  had  some- 
what collected  her  dissipated  forces  and  emotions.  From  some- 
where she  had  managed  to  come  by  a  piano,  and  was  practising 
again.  She  seemed  to  be  rather  busy  educating  herself,  and  read 
reviews  of  the  new  books,  and  sent  to  England  for  them. 

Once,  when  sitting  on  her  verandah  with  her,  Wayne  asked, 
"What  would  you  do  if  you  could  choose  ?" 

"Do?"  Her  voice  stressed  the  word,  rising  gently  on  it  as 
though  a  thought  had  come  to  her  suggesting  untold  delights. 
"I  should  do  everything  to  cultivate  my  mind  and  my  senses,  so 
that  nothing  beautiful  should  escape  me,  and  then — I  should 
go  out  and  use  it  all !" 

"What  a  woman !"  he  said.  "Why  don't  you  ever  try  being 
ordinary  for  a  change  ?" 

She  smiled  at  him.  "You  are  rather  at  times — only  at  times, 
Philip — ^like  a  weight  with  a  string  attached  to  it,  and  the  string 
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has  a  hook  that  flies  about  and  keeps  catching  on  to  things  and 
dragging  them  back  to  the  ground.  Go  somewhere — do  something 
crazy — anything  to  save  the  spark  of  hfe  that's  still  left  in  you ! 
Do  anything  that  will  make  you  a  human  man  and  not  a  soldier ! 
Ifear  for  you,  Philip." 

"Nothing  hke  so  much  as  I  fear  for  myself,"  he  said. 


Wayne's  foreign  tour  had  come  to  an  end.  In  a  week  he  would 
sail  for  England,  where  he  would  take  leave  before  entering  the 
Staff  College.  He  was  in  a  depressed  frame  of  mind  when  he  went 
to  Stella's  bungalow  to  say  good-bye.  It  seemed  that  parting  from 
her  meant  much ;  the  end  probably  of  any  vision  of  a  more  Uvely 
inward  lif«^  than  was  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Army. 
To  him,  she  stood  for  colour,  and  he  knew  she  could  have  stood 
for  rapture.  Perhaps  he  had  sometimes  thought  of  her  as  pagan 
in  her  insistence  upon  that  beauty  which,  she  insisted,  man  could 
only  know  through  his  senses.  When  he  saw  her,  she  said,  "PhiUp 
— you  have  money — why  don't  you  break  away  ?" 

"From  the  Army  ?  I  shouldn't  have  money  if  I  did.  My  uncle, 
who  was  also  my  guardian,  allows  me  what  I  have,  and  he  is  an 
obstinate  old  devil  who  would  never  be  persuaded  of  the  wisdom 
of  relinquishing  a  steady  course  in  life  for  one  which  he  would 
insist  could  offer  no  objective.  Besides,  I  can't  exactly  be  said  to 
have  a  sacrefeu  for  other  work." 

"Of  course,  if  you're  going  to  be  ruled  by  money "  she 

said. 

"One  must  be  practical." 

"Must  one  ?  How  I  hate  being  practical !  Well,  go  on,  set  out 
to  be  a  Napoleon,  and  see  where  it  gets  you !" 

Wayne's  uncle  on  his  mother's  side,  whose  name  was  Ferguson, 
lived  in  a  large  house  surrounded  by  a  walled  garden  in  a  cathedral 
city.  By  virtue  of  the  position  of  the  house,  it  was  in  some  ways 
unique,  A  small  part  of  it — the  back  premises,  in  fact — was  Eliza- 
bethan, and  its  subsequent  enlargement  at  various  times  gave  it 
a  curiously  ill-assorted  appearance.  The  front  door  was  faced  by 
a  small  conservatory,  filled  with  plants,  and  truly  redolent  of  the 
Victorian  era.  Over  a  step  hollowed  by  the  tread  of  many  feet 
one  penetrated  into  a  dark  hall  hung  with  family  portraits  among 
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which  heads  (on  plaques)  of  the  wild  animals  hunted  and  shot  by 
Mr.  Ferguson's  ancestors  grimaced  aggressively.  On  the  immediate 
left  of  the  hall  there  was  a  morning-room,  left  as  it  had  been  when 
his  wife  had  been  ahve,  and  now  used  by  him  only  in  summer 
(it  faced  north)  as  a  breakfast-room.  Wayne  could  remember  his 
aunt  sitting  in  it  upon  a  chaise-longue  to  pour  out  tea.  She,  poor 
lady,  had  been  one  of  those  essentially  sweet-natured,  seemingly 
nebulous  women  whose  youth  had  been  enjoyed,  or  otherwise, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  she  had 
called  the  room  her  boudoir.  He  could  never  remember  his  uncle 
showing  her  any  particular  affection,  although  he  had  been  in  the 
main  courteous  to  her,  but  to  Wayne  his  uncle  and  aunt  had  seemed 
polite  strangers  towards  each  other;  so  much  so  that  it  had 
always  seemed  to  him  strangely  indecent  to  imagine  them  in  the 
throes  of  conjugal  bliss.  His  aunt  had  died  while  he  was  still  at 
Sandhurst,  leaving  behind  her  a  faint  aroma  of  lavender  and 
little  else. 

Beyond  this  room,  and  still  upon  the  left,  was  the  door  that 
opened  into  his  uncle's  study,  a  room  with  french  windows  before 
a  flagged  path,  and  overlooking  a  vast  expanse  of  lawn,  over  which 
the  branches  of  old  trees  drooped.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood 
a  large  desk,  httered  always  with  books  and  papers.  It  was  remark- 
able that  any  servant  could  attempt  to  keep  the  room  in  any  degree 
of  order,  so  filled  was  it  with  a  curious  assembly  of  objects  :  pipes, 
brass  ornaments,  endless  papers  and  magazines  of  a  scholastic 
order.  By  the  window  there  was  a  large  birdcage  with  a  solitary 
canary  in  it,  which  surprisingly,  Wayne  thought,  remained  cheerful 
enough  to  sing  on  occasion,  piercingly. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  station  he  was  met  by  the  roomy  Austin 
car  in  which  his  uncle  perambulated  out  to  do  his  shopping,  and 
to  pay  an  occasional  stilted  call  upon  a  friend.  Wayne  looked 
forward  in  no  way  to  his  visit  to  him,  but  he  would,  of  course,  not 
stay  in  the  cathedral  city  long.  Once  the  formalities  of  the  visit 
were  over  he  would  go  to  his  club  in  London.  By  reason  of  the 
many  paradoxes  in  his  uncle's  nature,  Wayne  looked  upon  him  as  a 
somewhat  strange  man.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  glutton ;  a  book- 
worm, yet  a  lover  of  the  most  ingenuous  feminine  society.  He 
was  an  arrant  snob,  and  a  worshipper  of  family,  and  since  his 
wife's  death  had  become  something  of  an  old  beau  and  phil- 
anderer. He  liked  sometimes  to  go  to  London,  where  he  would 
stay  at  an  old-fashioned  and  comfortable  hotel  in  order  to  visit  the 
theatres,  to  which  he  would  be  accompanied  by  the  lady  friend  of 
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the  moment,  who  must  always  be  of  sound  social  standing,  and 
to  whom  he  never  failed  to  present  a  box  of  chocolates  to  keep  off 
pangs  of  hunger  during  a  performance.  His  uncle  was  often 
bewildering,  and  sometimes  ridiculous,  but  implacable  where  his 
nephew  was  concerned.  He  should  be,  Wayne  thought,  when  one 
considered  his  many  contradictions,  more  likeable  than  he  was, 
but  of  all  men  he  was  the  least  charming.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to 
his  bull-neck,  or  to  the  cold  expression  in  his  hght  blue  eyes  that 
were  so  greatly  enlarged  by  the  pQwerful  spectacles  he  wore,  or 
even  perhaps  to  the  unattractive  looseness  and  lack  of  shape  of  his 
mouth.  In  addition,  Mr.  Ferguson  had  some  unpleasant  personal 
habits.  Wayne  hated  his  cough,  the  way  he  blew  his  nose,  trum- 
peting and  flourishing  a  large  silk  handkerchief.  He  hated  the 
manner  in  which  he  sucked  in  tea  with  a  noisy  reUsh.  His  uncle 
had  a  great  capacity  for  sleep,  especially  after  the  immense  meals 
he  ate,  when  his  book  would  drop  almost  immediately  from  his 
hands  and  he  would  rest  his  head  against  his  winged  arm-chair 
and  snore.  No,  Wayne  did  not  look  forward  to  his  visit. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  Wayne  arrived  to  find  his  uncle, 
as  he  had  expected,  asleep  in  his  chair.  The  curtains  had  not  been 
drawn,  nor  had  the  Ughts  been  switched  on,  and  through  the  french 
windows  there  was  the  bleak  prospect  of  a  dying,  grey  day.  A 
large  fire  burnt  in  the  Adams  grate,  and  the  atmosphere  seemed 
thick  with  old  age  and  decay.  The  inevitable  book  had  fallen  from 
Mr.  Ferguson's  hands,  and  lay  beside  him  on  the  floor.  As  Wayne 
opened  the  door  his  uncle  started,  closed  his  mouth,  opened  his 
eyes,  and  stared  at  him. 

"Ah,  there  you  are !" 

"Ah,  there  you  are !"  He  always  spoke  the  obvious,  and  there 
was  now  a  false  note  of  welcome  in  his  voice  as  he  blinked  at  Wayne 
sleepily.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  a  wide,  amiable  smile  wreathed 
his  face.  "Tea,"  he  said,  "will  be  here  in  a  minute.  I  told  them  not 
to  bring  it  till  you  came."  This  was,  Wayne  knew,  a  concession  to 
his  arrival  from  abroad,  for  tea,  and  the  sweet,  iced  cakes  that 
went  with  it,  was  a  highhght  of  his  uncle's  afternoons. 

They  shook  hands.  Wayne  did  not  suppose  his  uncle  could  be 
pleased  to  see  him  once  again  in  his  house.  Anyone  staying  in  it 
to  whom  he  was  obliged  to  show  a  normal  civility  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  a  woman,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time) 
would  be  bound  to  disturb  that  ordered  life  which  he  Uved  so 
completely  for  himself. 
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"How  long  leave  have  you?"  he  asked  after  a  moment.  He 
could  be  very  transparent. 

"Two  months,  after  which  I  go  to  the  Staff  College." 

"You  passed  your  entrance  examination,  then?"  He  spoke 
amusedly.  He  did  not  greatly  appreciate  the  scholarship  of 
soldiers. 

"I  passed  top  of  the  Ust." 

"Well  done ;  well  done."  He  patronized  Wayne  benignly. 
Tea  arrived. 

It  was  not  easy  to  converse  with  Mr.  Ferguson  upon  level 
ground.  For  that  his  scholarliness  hung  too  close  about  him. 
Never  did  he  appear  to  forget  it  for  a  moment.  To  Wayne  he  was 
typical  of  the  intellectual  who  was  devoid  of  heart  and  human 
understanding. 

Mr.  Ferguson  began  to  make  conversation.  "You  must  be 
glad  to  have  finished  your  term  of  service  in  India." 

Yes,  Wayne  said,  he  supposed  he  was. 

"Let  me  see — how  old  are  you  now  ?" 

"Thirty." 

"You  must  soon  think  of  marrying."  Mr.  Ferguson  spoke  as 
though  marrying  was  something  that  any  man  in  his  nephew's 
position  must  be  bound  to  do.  His  tones  suggested  the  responsi- 
biUties  of  family,  and  the  assurance  of  an  heir.  It  was  a  weakness 
of  Wayne's  that  never  could  he  allow  such  a  remark  of  his  uncle's 
to  drop.  He  must  always  counter  it,  as  though  to  stress  his  own 
individuaUty ;  to  show  lus  uncle  that  he  was  not  entirely  his  master. 

"I  have  thought  of  it,"  he  said,  "but  so  far  I  have  decided  to 
remain  a  bachelor." 

"Perhaps  you  believe  that  a  soldier  married  is  a  soldier  spoiled," 
Mr.  Ferguson  said,  conceding  something  to  what  no  doubt  he 
felt  should  be  his  nephew's  reverence  for  Kitchener. 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  There  have  been  times  when  I  have 
considered  sending  in  my  papers." 

Mr.  Ferguson's  huge  figure  in  the  chair  seemed  suddenly 
impressive.  As  he  stared  at  Wayne  his  eyes,  seen  through  his 
spectacles,  were  hard.  In  them  there  were  signs  of  that  temper 
which  could  flame,  and  when  he  spoke  there  was  a  note  in  his 
voice  remindful  of  how  it  sounded  when  he  shouted. 

"On  what  would  you  propose  to  Uve  ?" 

"On  any  possible  earnings." 

"I  am  glad  to  notice  that  you  use  the  word  'possible'.  To 
retire  from  the  Army  would  be  a  gross  mistake."  The  sentence 
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offered  a  threat  that  should  Wayne  go  against  his  wishes  he 
would  find  himself  a  greatly  impoverished  man. 

"Your  father  was  a  soldier,"  Mr.  Ferguson  remarked.  "And 
a  fool  Uke  you,"  his  tones  seemed  to  add.  He  picked  up  his 
book,  which  was  a  biological  treatise,  and  began  to  read.  Silence 
reigned.  Wayne  sat  for  a  moment  Ustening  to  the  ticking  of  the 
large  clock  upon  the  mantelpiece.  In  that  room  the  pace  of  Ufe 
seemed  slowed.  The  house  would  tick  away  until  it  was  time  to 
dress  for  dinner ;  tick  with  a  damnable  deliberation. 


to 

It  was  not  long  before  one  or  two  famiUes  in  the  neighbourhood 
discovered  that  he  was  back.  The  shortage  of  males  being  as  acute 
as  ever  in  EngUsh  county  towns,  he  had  several  invitations  to 
dine,  and  also  to  present  himself  at  cocktail  parties. 

His  uncle  enjoyed  these  last,  because  he  enjoyed  drink,  which 
he  savoured  with  the  air  of  a  fat  monk.  He  would  stand  upon  his 
splayed  feet,  a  benign  smile  upon  his  face,  blinking  bemusedly 
through  his  spectacles.  On  their  way  home,  sometimes  he  would 
say,  "That  girl  I  saw  you  talking  to  seemed  very  charming.  Her 
mother  was  one  of  the  So-and-sos.  We  might  ask  her  to  tea." 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that  his  gloomy  estabUshment  offered 
httle  entertainment  to  a  girl. 

It  was  at  such  a  party  that  Wayne  met  Griselda.  At  first 
sight  he  thought  her  beautiful.  It  was  a  little  while  after- 
wards that  he  reahzed  that  she  was  a  girl  with  no  further  claim  to 
beauty  than  a  beautiful  face,  for  her  figure  was  ill-proportioned. 
She  had  exquisitely  narrow  feet,  ankles  and  hands,  but  her  hips 
were  wide,  her  breasts  apparently  negligible,  and  her  shoulders 
so  sloping  as  to  suggest  that  she  had  stepped  from  the  frame  of  an 
old  portrait.  Her  face,  however,  would  not  easily  be  forgotten. 
Her  hair  was  nearly  black,  and  she  wore  it  long,  and  braided 
upon  her  head  Uke  a  coronet.  Her  eyes  were  dark  brown,  opaque, 
and  normally  half  closed,  her  mouth  thin,  but  with  a  lovely  curve, 
the  hps  only  faintly  reddened. 

Someone  introduced  them,  and  as  she  smiled  at  him  he 
realized  with  a  pang  that  she  was  taller  than  himself.  Her  move- 
ments were  sinuous  and  graceful.  Their  conversation  wandered 
over  stereotyped  channels,  and  he  asked  her,  "Have  you  Uved  in 
the  district  long?" 
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"No,"  she  answered,  "only  since  I  left  the  convent  where  I 
was  at  school.  I  Uve  with  my  aunt.  Lady  Drayton,"  and  she 
glanced  towards  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  an  immense 
woman,  wearing  the  air  of  a  stage  duchess,  was  ensconced. 

So  she  was  convent-bred.  He  might  have  guessed  it ;  he  per- 
ceived now  in  her  something  of  that  fastidiousness  which  he  felt 
would,  through  all  her  life,  fit  her  Uke  a  glove.  She  would  sew  well ; 
be  immaculate  in  her  bedroom ;  eschew  the  shoddy,  and  demand 
— gently,  peaceably,  but  quite  inevitably — ^the  best.  So  did  he 
judge  her.  He  asked  if  he  should  fetch  her  something  to  drink. 

"Please,"  she  said,  "some  lemonade." 

"Do  you  find  it  dull  here  ?"  he  asked  when  he  returned. 

"Dull  ?"  Her  voice  rose  charmingly.  It  was  high  in  pitch,  but 
very  sweet.  "A  Uttle,  perhaps,  but  I  read  a  great  deal." 

There  was  nothing  in  her  of  the  gaucherie  of  the  ordinary 
English  girl,  yet  she  could  not,  he  thought,  be  much  more  than 
nineteen. 

"You  don't  hunt?" 

"No."  Again  her  voice  Ufted  indifferently.  "I  think  I  should 
hate  it." 

She  made  none  of  the  heavy  efforts  to  attract  a  man  which 
so  much  fogged  conversation  with  the  average  young  woman.  She 
was  different,  elusive,  a  little  strange ;  that  is,  strange  in  the  way 
someone  would  seem  if  they  appeared  suddenly  out  of  another  cen- 
tury. What  is  more,  she  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  drawing  one 
to  her  own  level  of  apparent  indifference  towards  the  ordinary 
activities  of  everyday  life.  She  made  herself,  her  mannerisms 
(which  were  a  little  obvious),  and  her  elusiveness  seem  charming. 
An  aura  of  romance  clung  to  her ;  something  of  mystery. 

The  dress  she  wore,  though  plain,  looked  expensive.  Her 
hands,  as  Wayne  observed  them  more  closely,  were  quite  ex- 
quisite. When  she  opened  her  bag  to  take  out  a  handkerchief 
he  saw  no  muddled  mess  within  it ;  it  was  as  well  swept  as  herself. 
He  was  thinking  of  her  exceptional  quality  on  the  way  home,  and 
then  his  uncle  said :  "Griselda  Schuyler — Lady  Drayton's  niece — 
is  the  result  of  the  unfortunate  entanglement  of  Lady  Drayton's 
much  younger  sister.  You  would  possibly  have  been  too  young 
at  the  time  to  remember  it.  It  caused  something  of  a  scandal." 

"Oh?" 

"Her  sister  eloped  with  a  quite  well-known  sculptor.  They 
lived  in  Vienna,  and  were  not  married.  After  a  year  or  so  this 
child  was  born.  Her  mother  died  at  her  birth." 
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"Does  she  never  see  her  father  ?"  Wayne  asked. 

"I  don't  think  so.  Either  he  died,  or  some  arrangement  was 
made,"  his  uncle  said  vaguely,  so  dismissing  the  sculptor.  "Lady 
Drayton  sent  her  to  a  convent,  and  paid  for  her  education.  She 
has  no  one  else  to  leave  her  money  to.  The  girl  will  be  rich  one 
day."  As  he  said  this,  Wayne  reahzed  that  for  him  wealth 
would  counter-balance  any  possible  inconvenience  attached  to 
illegitimacy. 

He  did  not  speak  his  thoughts  aloud,  which  were  that  Griselda 
seemed  the  embodiment  of  a  love-child. 

He  thought  of  her  that  night ;  of  her  exquisiteness,  and  the 
way  in  which  she  seemed  to  hve  in  a  world  made  up  of 
her  own  dreams.  She  had  arrested  him  so  much  that  he  would 
not  be  Ukely  to  forget  her,  and  yet  they  had  spoken  only  a  few 
words.  He  found  he  wanted  very  much  to  see  her  again.  And 
when,  the  next  morning,  his  uncle  said,  "I  think  we  might  invite 
Lady  Drayton  and  her  niece  to  dine,"  he  was  delighted. 

While  waiting  for  them  a  week  later  in  his  uncle's  Victorian 
drawing-room,  with  its  gilt  mirrors,  china  cabinets,  and  formal 
chairs,  Wayne  wondered  if  he  was  imagining  the  apartness  of 
Griselda.  Would  she  in  a  few  moments  show  him  that  he  was 
mistaken  ?  Would  she  chitter-chatter  prettily,  in  an  English  nice- 
girl  voice  ?  But  he  felt  she  would  not.  He  thought  of  Stella,  and 
was  a  Uttle  shocked  to  realize  that  she  seemed  almost  vulgar  by 
comparison.  But  then,  beside  Griselda  no  one  who  was  so 
physically  aUve  could  seem  anything  but  vulgar.  He  realized, 
perhaps  a  little  shamefacedly,  that  he  had  always  wanted  to 
adore — ^to  revere — a  woman,  and  that  Stella,  for  all  his  self- 
confessed  love  for  her,  had  sometimes  jarred  upon  him  badly. 
The  two  were  at  opposite  ends  of  the  feminine  gamut ;  the  one  so 
deUberately  pagan,  and  the  other  so  other-worldly.  But,  he  told 
himself,  he  was  anticipating. 

Griselda,  when  she  came,  wore  white.  Her  dress  was  made  of 
heavy  satin.  The  skirt  was  wide  and  long,  hanging  in  heavy  folds 
to  her  feet,  disguising  the  disproportion  of  hei  hips.  Her  sloping 
shoulders  looked  almost  bottle-necked  above  her  bodice,  but 
the  texture  of  her  skin  was  wonderful.  Wayne  noticed  again  the 
mystery  in  her  expression,  and  her  curious,  heavy-lidded,  half- 
closed  eyes.  She  was  old,  he  thought,  for  her  age.  There  was  Uttle 
real  girlishness  about  her. 

He  wondered  as  to  her  relations  with  her  emblazoned  aunt,  and 
then  he  heard  the  words  "Griselda  writes,^'  spoken  to  his  uncle. 
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Griselda  and  Wayne  were  sitting  together  some  distance 
away.  "Do  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  but  I  feel  a  little  embarrassed  when  people  talk  of  it." 
She  smiled  with  what  seemed  a  charming  modesty. 

"What  do  you  write  ?" 

"I  try  to  write  verse." 

Her  aunt  had  overheard,  and  broke  in  with,  "I'm  bound  to 
say  that  /  can't  understand  it." 

Griselda  looked  down,  a  faint,  seemingly  secret  smile  curving 
her  lips.  Wayne  asked,  "Will  you  show  me  your  verse  sometime  ?" 

"Perhaps  I  will,"  she  said.  "You've  been  to  India,  haven't 
you  ?  I  should  Uke  to  know  about  India.  Not  the  English  India, 
but  the  other." 

"What  exactly  do  you  mean  by  the  other  ?"  he  asked. 

"The  mysterious  India.  All  the  India  that  is  so  much  older 
than  we  are.  I've  read  about  it." 

"I'm  always  telHng  Griselda,"  said  Lady  Drayton  at  that 
moment,  "that  she  should  get  out  more  into  the  fresh  air." 

He  did  not  find  Griselda  easy  to  talk  to  at  dinner,  but  he 
thought  that  both  the  redoubtability  and  the  proximity  of  her 
aunt  might  have  much  to  with  this.  He  could  not  imagine  how 
such  a  sensitive  plant  survived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lady 
Drayton,  who  was  symbolical  of  a  social  tank,  cruising  steadily 
and  with  irresistible  force  over  every  type  of  person.  She  was 
such  an  evident  woman — in  her  heartiness,  her  dress,  and  her 
alarming  unawareness.  Her  eyes  were  light  blue,  and  had  the 
acquisitive  expression  of  a  parrot's.  Her  voice  was  loud,  and  so 
was  her  laugh.  He  knew  a  stronge  urge  to  protect  Griselda  from 
her  aunt. 

His  uncle  and  Lady  Drayton  entertained  each  other  by  dis- 
cussing mutual  friends  and  acquaintances  belonging  to  their 
youth,  some  of  whom  were  dead.  Mr.  Ferguson  had  arrived  at 
that  time  of  life  when  the  death  column  in  The  Times  was  of 
great  interest  to  him.  After  dinner,  fragments  of  his  and  Lady 
Di  ay  ton's  conversation  drifted  across  the  long  drawing-room  to 
where  Griselda  and  Wayne  were  sitting.  There  was  much  "Poor 
So-and-so-ing." 

"Why,"  said  Griselda,  "should  it  be  that  when  people  are 
dead  they  become  'poor'  ?" 

It  was  the  first  suggestion  of  humour  that  had  come  from  her, 
and  yet  he  was  aware  that  the  remark  had  not  been  spoken 
humorously. 
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"I  can't  imagine,"  he  answered,  "unless  the  idea  is  a  relic  of 
Victorian  sentimentality  and  hypocrisy." 

"Perhaps  it  is,"  she  said.  "I  should  like  to  have  hved  long 
before  the  reign  of  Victoria,  when  there  was  real  culture  in  the 
world.  But  one  hears  that  people  look  more  beautiful  dead  than 
they  ever  did  aUve,  so  I  don't  think  that  should  make  them 
•poor'." 

He  was  taken  aback.  Such  a  remark  from  a  young  girl  was 
startling.  It  savoured  of  a  curious  narcissism.  He  was  almost 
inclined  to  agree  with  Lady  Drayton  that  her  niece  stood  in  need 
of  more  fresh  air.  He  wondered  whether  Griselda  knew  the  story 
of  her  parentage,  and  if  it  weighed  upon  her.  In  a  moment  she 
made  it  clear  that  this  was  not  so. 

"You  are  lucky  to  have  travelled  so  much,"  she  said.  "I  have 
only  been  to  France — although  I  was  bom  in  Vienna " 

"I  don't  think  you  can  call  going  to  India  with  a  British 
battalion  travelling,"  Wayne  answered.  "It  means  Uttle  more  than 
taking  a  piece  of  England  with  you  and  Uving  closely  with  it." 

"I  don't  think  /  should  do  that,"  she  said. 

He  thought  how  incredible  she  would  appear  in  a  canton- 
ment. 

"But,  then,"  she  went  on,  "I  am  only  half  English.  My  father 
was  a  Viennese.  I  don't  think  my  aunt  approved  of  him,  as  she 
doesn't  beheve  in  mixed  marriages.  Is  it  only  the  British,  do  you 
think,  who  take  a  piece  of  England  with  them  when  they  go 
abroad?" 

"I  haven't  considered  the  point,  but  I  rather  think  it  is  so. 
We  are  in  many  ways  a  stupid  people.  Perhaps  it  is  the  secret  of 
our  greatness." 

"How  can  that  be  ?"  She  wore  the  air  of  an  intelligent  child 
waiting  to  be  taught. 

"I  mean  that  if  one  sees  Uttle  beyond  the  obvious,  one  is  less 
likely  to  be  disturbed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  complacency  makes 
for  greatness  in  material  wealth  at  any  rate.  You  can't  challenge 
it  easily.  It  is  Uke  a  brick  wall.  When  you  hit  it,  nothing  very 
much  happens  beyond  some  discomfort  to  yourself.  It  is  so 
splendidly  unimpressionable." 

"Aren't  English  people  in  India  impressed  by  the  country  ?" 

"Only,  I  thmk,  as  a  shining  example  of  the  success  of  British 
rule." 

She  looked  at  him  amusedly,  with  the  faint  smile  upon  her 
Ups. 
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"Just  think  of  the  Taj  Mahal,"  she  said.  "They  must  be 
impressed  by  that." 

He  thought  it  channingly  naive  of  her  to  mention  the  Taj 
Mahal. 

"Most  English  people  who  see  the  Taj  agree  that  it  is  beauti- 
ful. I  suppose  they  are  a  Uttle  impressed  by  its  perfection,  but  at 
heart  I  think  that,  at  any  rate,  soldiers  and  their  ladies  feel  that 
the  man  who  conceived  it  as  a  dedication  to  a  woman  was 
rather  over-displaying  his  devotion.  I  suppose  they  would  find  it 
hard  to  believe  him  a  very  manly  man,  whatever  history  might 
tell  of  him." 

"But  /  think  the  story  is  wonderful,"  she  said.  "A  man  to 
love  a  woman  so  much  that  he  entombs  her  for  ever  in  beauty." 

Her  head  was  raised ;  her  lips  parted.  She  was  startUngly  lovely 
at  that  moment. 

"You  must  be  something  of  a  romantic,"  Wayne  said,  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  some  lightness  into  their  conversation. 

"I  think  I  am,"  she  answered.  "I've  never  been  able  to  help 
believing  in  fairy  stories." 

"You  probably  invent  them!"  He  could  not  keep  his  eyes 
away  from  her  face.  He  should  have  been  wary ;  long  afterwards 
he  was  to  realize  it. 

The  small  party  broke  up  early.  Mr.  Ferguson  had,  for  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour,  been  experiencing  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  awake.  Wayne  said  to  Griselda,  "I  hope  we  meet  again." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  as  her  dark,  slumbrous  eyes  looked  into 
his. 

"A  noisy  woman,"  said  Mr.  Ferguson,  when  she  and  her  aunt 
had  gone,  "and  a  very  pretty  girl." 

Wayne  had  little  use  for  prettiness,  but  he  recognized  it  as  an 
early  Edwardian  term  to  describe  an  attractive  woman.  Griselda 
wasn't  pretty,  he  thought.  The  word  should  never  have  been 
applied  to  her. 

11 

It  was  curious  how  her  image  haunted  him  ;  why  he  should  feel 
as  if  he  had  come  upon  something  rare,  and  almost  unearthly.  He 
found  himself  thinking  of  her  continually,  and  feeling  for  her  a 
far  different  emotion  than  he  had  felt  for  Stella.  No  man  could 
place  Stella  on  a  pedestal  to  be  worshipped ;  for  that  she  was  too 
passionate,  too  wanton.  With  Griselda  love — if  one  knew  love  with 
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her — ^would  remain  forever  upon  the  heights.  Poetic  rambling? 
But  it  seemed  real.  Stella  had  said  you  couldn't  "drag  love  up". 
There  was  something  rather  gross  in  that.  Under  the  influence 
of  his  new  ardour  he  found  himself  almost  ready  to  deny  the 
senses. 

He  stayed  longer  than  he  had  meant  to  in  the  cathedral  city, 
but  whenever  he  went  to  Lady  Drayton's  house  he  found  it 
difficult  to  see  Griselda  alone.  Her  aunt  was  evidently  one  of  those 
skittishly  incUned,  middle-aged  women  who  appreciated  the 
company  of  younger  men,  and  fervently  beheved  that  any  pohte- 
ness  on  their  part  was  due  to  her  own  charm.  It  seemed  that  she 
must  always  be  making  herself  heard.  She  was  as  irritatingly 
jolly  as  might  be  an  amiable  elephant.  When,  in  reply  to  ques- 
tioning, he  told  her  that  he  did  not  play  bridge,  she  insisted  that 
he  must  learn,  so  that  he  should  be  able  to  place  himself  at  her 
disposal. 

Griselda,  he  rejoiced  to  see,  possessed  what  her  aunt  lacked, 
the  inestimable  gift  of  being  able  to  maintain  silence  without  ever 
seeming  to  be  at  a  loss.  She  appeared  to  be  entirely  self-sufficient ; 
curiously  so  in  a  young  girl.  At  the  end  of  an  afternoon  at  Lady 
Drayton's  house  he  would  be  more  sorry  for  the  aunt  than  for  the 
niece,  who  had  at  least  the  unusual  combination  of  poise,  beauty, 
and  youth;  also  very  probably  intellect,  he  thought,  whereas 
Lady  Drayton  had,  comparatively  speaking,  nothing. 

Once,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  Griselda's  not  being  in  the 
room.  Lady  Drayton  began  to  speak  to  Wayne  about  her.  "She 
needs  waking  up,"  she  said ;  "it  isn't  natural,  the  way  she  behaves. 
She  never  seems  to  let  herself  go." 

Wayne  felt  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  Lady  Drayton  could 
have  clarified  this  statement  had  he  asked  her  to.  She  probably 
made  it  after  httle  thought,  or  so  it  seemed  to  him.  But  to  say 
Griselda  was  asleep  struck  him  as  the  truth.  She  was  as  asleep 
as  is  anyone  who  fives  in  a  dream-world  of  his  own,  and  he  had 
begun  to  wonder  if  he  were  the  man  to  wake  her.  It  seemed  that 
never  would  he  have  the  opportunity  to  put  his  power  to  do  so  to 
the  test  unless  he  managed  to  dispose,  temporarily  at  any  rate,  of 
her  aunt,  the  lady  being  impervious  to  hints,  and  so  insensitive 
as  to  be  almost  abnormal.  A  frontal  attack  seemed  the  only 
method  to  adopt.  Therefore  one  afternoon,  feeling  somewhat 
ridiculous  and  a  poor  copy  of  a  Victorian  suitor,  he  said,  "Lady 
Drayton,  would  you  perhaps  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the 
opportunity  of  asking  Griselda  to  marry  me  ?" 
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She  stared  at  him,  her  eyes  bulging  a  little  in  their  astonish- 
ment, her  pink  face  resembUng  a  prawn's,  and  answered,  "Good 
heavens,  I  had  no  idea  you  were  attracted  to  her !" 

"I  am,"  Wayne  said — "very." 

She  continued  to  stare  at  him  almost  as  though  she  pitied 
him.  "Do  you  feel  you  really  know  Griselda  ?"  she  asked. 

"As  much  as  any  man  can  hope  to  know  a  woman  before  he 
marries  her,"  he  answered. 

"Well,  it  is  very  clever  of  you  to  think  you  know  her  at  all,  for 
nobody  else  does.  The  nuns  at  the  convent  used  to  call  her  "La 
Princesse  Perdue". 

He  thought  how  well  the  name  suited  her. 

Lady  Drayton  began  to  unburden  herself  upon  the  subject. 
It  was  hard,  Wayne  found,  while  she  did  so  not  to  Uke  her  a 
httle,  for  she  was  so  obviously  sincere.  "Perhaps  I  find  it  hard  to 
understand  her,"  she  said,  "because  I  am  such  a  very  ordinary 
person.  I  always  have  been.  So  were  my  sisters ;  at  least,  all  of 
them  except  Griselda's  mother.  She  wasn't  ordinary  at  all.  I 
know  I  talk  a  great  deal,  and  I  Hke  other  people  to  talk  and 
laugh  and  be  jolly.  I  like  ordinary  people.  I  can't  stand  them  when 
they  are  cagy  like  Griselda.  In  fact  I  don't  see  what  there  is  in 
life  to  be  cagy  about,  unless,  of  course,  one  has  a  secret.  I  don't 
pretend  Griselda  doesn't  get  on  my  nerves,  with  all  her  play- 
acting, though  I  don't  suppose  you  recognize  it  as  that,  and  that 
I  wouldn't  be  glad  if  she  were  married.  In  fact,  it  may  seem  absurd 
to  say  it,  but  I  never  feel  quite  myself  when  she  is  in  a  room  be- 
cause she  makes  me  feel  so  very  stupid,  and  that  is  horrid  from  a 
young  girl.  She  is  such  a  clamp  on  one.  But,  oddly  enough, 
I  am  quite  honestly  thinking  of  you,  because  I  feel  you  are  a  very 
human  man." 

"I  don't  see  anything  inhuman  in  your  niece,"  Wayne  said. 

"Don't  you  ?  Then  tell  me,  have  you  ever  heard  her  laugh  out 
loud  ?"  Lady  Drayton  sat  back  with  a  triumphant  air,  as  though 
she  had  scored  a  point. 

"She  smiles "  Wayne  began. 

"So,  I'm  told,  does  the  Mona  Lisa,"  said  Lady  Drayton.  She 
was  beginning  to  make  Wayne  feel  uncomfortable. 

"I've  never  been  clever,"  she  went  on  unnecessarily,  "but 
Griselda's  mother  was.  She  was  more  than  clever,  for  she  knew  a 
great  deal  without  anyone  teaching  her.  She  could  sit  at  a  dinner- 
table  without  speaking  and  make  everyone  else  feel  a  fool.  It 
may  be  a  valuable  asset,   but  it  doesn't  make  for  pleasant 
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companionship.  She  had  the  effect  upon  one  of  making  one  think 
before  one  spoke,  and  wondering  if  what  one  had  to  say  was 
worth  saying,  and  I  hate  that.  Griselda  is  very  like  her  mother. 
Still  waters  run  deep,  you  know.  Sophie  was  violent.  She  just 
couldn't  fritter  herself  away  as  so  many  of  us  do.  But  she  had 
more  real  warmth  than  Griselda.  Griselda,  although  you  wouldn't 
know  it,  reads  the  strangest  books.  Sometimes  I  don't  think  they 
are  quite  nice,  but  she  is  cold  at  heart,  because,  you  see,  she 
thinks  of  no  one  but  herself.  She  tries,  I  think,  to  love  people,  but 
she  can't — only,  at  least,  if  they  love  her,  and  then  what  she  is 
loving  is  really  herself,  but  all  this  is,  I  know,  very  muddling  to 
listen  to.  She  doesn't  know,  of  course,  that  her  mother  was  never 
married  to  her  father.  I  suppose  you  do  ?" 

"Yes,  my  uncle  told  me,"  Wayne  said. 

"Fortunately  he  died  a  long  time  ago." 

"Fortunately?"  Wayne  said.   "I  thought  he  was  a  great 
sculptor  ?" 

"I  don't  see  that  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it,"  said  Lady 
Drayton.  "I  was  glad  he  died,  because  if  he  had  been  aUve  he 
might  suddenly  have  wanted  Griselda  or  something,  and  I  don't 
think  he  would  have  been  good  for  her  at  all.  Not  that  kind  of 
influence — artistic  people,  I  mean.  As  it  is,  she  is  left  with  no 
relations  to  worry  about  except  myself,  for  my  sisters  are  all 
dead,  and  of  course  I  shall  leave  her  everything  because  I've  no 
one  else  to  leave  it  to,  but  I  hope  she  won't  get  it  for  a  long  time 
yet,  as  I  enjoy  life — at  least,  I  could.  But  about  Griselda's 
mother — she  was  a  great  beauty — in  the  days  when  women  really 
were  beautiful,  and  not  just  the  little  things  they  are  today." 
Lady  Drayton  regarded  her  own  reflection  in  a  mirror  com- 
placently. "She  could  have  married  anyone — but  the  man 
Schuyler  was  the  end  of  her.  We  none  of  us  were  really  sure  how 
she  came  across  him,  because,  of  course,  our  parents  would  never 
have  been  Ukely  to  ask  him  to  the  house.  They  weren't  in  the  least 
artistic  or  anything.  Anyway,  she  did  meet  him,  and  she  ran 
away  with  him  to  Vienna,  and  someone  who  met  her  there  said  it 
was  a  terrific  thing  and  that  he  was  sculpting  her  in  the  nude, 
which  I  feel  was  very  wrong  of  him.  I  mean,  one  would  have 
thought  that  as,  presumably,  he  loved  her — anyway,  at  that  time — 
he  would  have  thought  more  of  her  reputation.  Some  of  the  best 
things  he  did  were  of  her.  ...  Of  course,  as  one  would  expect,  he 
led  her  a  frightful  dance.  I  mean — ^there  were  Other  Women.  .  .  . 
As  I  always  say,  as  every  man  who  is  a  man  at  all  seems  bound 
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to  lead  a  woman  a  dance,  she's  better  off  if  she  marries  him — 
at  least  she  has  his  name."  Wayne  pondered  this  statement. 

"Well,  anyway,"  went  on  Lady  Drayton,  "after  Griselda  was 
born,  I  suppose  he  behaved  worse  than  usual,  and  it  seems  to 
have  made  Sophie  ill,  for  she  got  T.B. — don't  worry,  it's  not  in 
the  family.  We  always  said  it  must  have  been  the  Ufe  she'd  led. 
The  Dame  aux  Camellias,  you  know.  And  when  she  knew  she  was 
dying,  she  left  a  letter  for  me,  asking  me  to  look  after  Griselda 
and  have  her  to  live  with  me.  Well,  there  was  a  lot  of  business 
with  the  British  Consul,  but  I  got  Griselda,  and  I've  had  her  ever 
since,  and  I  sent  her  to  school  at  that  convent  in  France,  because 
I  thought  it  best  to  give  people  time  to  forget  all  about  it,  for,  of 
course,  Sophie's  behaviour  caused  a  dreadful  scandal  at  the  time." 
Lady  Drayton  paused,  and  then  continued :  "I  tell  you  all  this 
because  if  you  are  thinking  of  marrying  Griselda  it  seems  only  fair 
to  suggest  that  she  is  not  at  all  Ukely  to  be  an  ordinary  girl.  You 
may  feel  that  she  is  very  good,  but  I  have  always  had  a  strange 
feefing  that  under  certain  circumstances  she  might  not  be  good  at 
all.  There  is  something  about  her — but  I  really  don't  know  what  it 
is." 

Lady  Drayton's  words  seemed  to  Wayne  to  be  merely  those  of 
a  very  silly  woman,  but  his  interview  with  her  had  achieved  its 
object.  The  next  time  he  went  to  the  house  she  was  out,  and  he 
was  alone  with  Griselda. 

He  had  never  proposed  marriage  to  a  woman  before.  In  his 
own  mind  he  had  an  idea  that  these  days  no  one  did ;  that  they 
probably  drifted  into  marriage  after  coming  to  know  the  object 
of  their  affections  very  well,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  hkely 
to  happen  between  himself  and  Griselda. 

She  sat  in  her  aunt's  drawing-room,  looking  more  like  the 
heroine  of  an  old  novel  than  seemed  humanly  possible,  her  hands 
folded  on  her  lap  as  she  listened  to  him. 

When  he  ceased  speaking,  she  said  :  "No  man  has  asked  me  to 
marry  him  before.  I  don't  know  if  I  know  what  marriage  really 
means." 

This  was  startUng.  He  knew  a  pang  of  fear. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  "if  I  can  be  in  love  with  you?  I've 
thought  of  love  so  much  .  .  .  I .  .  ."  She  hesitated,  and  looked  at 
him.  He  saw  her  as  exquisite;  almost  with  a  hght  around  her 
head.  He  saw  himself  JBnding  his  real  self  in  her,  watching  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  her  spirit.  He  longed  to  touch  her ;  to  loosen 
those  braids  of  hair.  He  found  words  difficult  to  come  by.  You're 
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very  young,"  he  said,  "and  so  untouched.  How  could  you  know  ?" 

"Would  you  .  .  ."  she  hesitated,  "perhaps  wait  a  little  before 
you  made  love  to  me  ?  I'd  Uke  to  be  ready  ...  I  wouldn't  hke  it 
if  you  made  love  to  me  too  soon." 

She  was  incredible,  he  thought.  He  had  never  imagined  a 
woman  like  her.  Not  today.  She  belonged  to  a  more  lovely, 
far  more  gracious,  age.  He  hardly  dared  to  approach  her  as  she 
sat  in  her  chair,  surveying  him  as  might  the  chastest  of  nuns.  "I 
would,"  he  said.  "I  would  wait."  He  went  over  to  her.  Again  he 
longed  to  touch  her  hair ;  only  her  hair.  If  he  could  only  touch 
that  hair.  "Your  hair  is  so  beautiful,"  he  said,  "you  must  never 
have  it  cut." 

He  was  standing,  and  she  looked  up  at  him.  "I  wouldn't  have 
it  cut,"  she  said.  "I  hke  my  hair."  She  smiled  at  him.  There  was 
something  strange  in  her  smile,  as  if  it  hid  a  secret. 

"If  only  I  can  make  you  happy,"  he  said.  How  mawkish  his 
words  sounded !  He  was  hke  a  man  fumbling,  striving  to  grasp 
beauty  through  a  haze. 

"I'm  sure  you  could.  If  you  would  really  hke  me  to,  then  I  will 
marry  you."  Like  her  to !  . . .  Like  her  to !  . . . 

He  did  not  even  try  to  take  her  in  his  arms. 

On  his  way  home,  a  faint  voice  warned,  are  you  a  fool  ?  To 
take  a  girl  such  as  she,  and  beheve  you  can  create  love  in  her  ? 
Are  you  not  striving  to  make  love  out  of  your  own  lonehness  and 
longing  ?  Look  at  yourself. ...  He  silenced  the  voice. 

When  he  told  his  uncle  of  his  engagement,  Mr.  Ferguson 
expressed  himself  as  delighted.  Griselda  would  one  day  be  rich, 
and  Wayne's  family  needed  money  for  its  heirs.  With  much 
formaUty  a  pearl  necklace  was  produced.  A  box  of  old  lace  was 
found,  with  which  he  fiddled.  Griselda,  he  said,  had  enchanted 
him  with  her  lack  of  vulgar  sophistication.  "As  a  married 
woman,"  he  said  "she  will  be  a  raving  beauty." 

Griselda  was  seated  before  her  dressing-table,  supposedly 
making  herself  ready  for  dinner  with  her  aunt.  A  pleased,  happy 
smile  was  on  her  lips.  She  undid  her  braids  of  hair  and  let  it  fall 
upon  her  shoulders.  Like  this,  she  thought,  I  am  like  an  Indian 
girl.  She  brushed  her  hair,  parted  it,  swept  it  back  smoothly,  and 
wound  it  in  the  nape  of  her  neck.  She  took  up  a  hand  mirror  and 
studied  herself  in  profile.  I  could  be  Spanish,  she  thought,  if  I 
had  a  flower  in  my  hair.  She  turned  again  to  face  the  mirror, 
passing  her  fingers  gently  over  her  skin.  My  skin  must  always  be 
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very  white,  she  thought,  I  must  never  be  blatant  in  any  way.  She 
stood  up,  clasping  the  kimono  she  wore  closely  round  her,  and 
postured  before  the  mirror,  bending  her  body  backwards,  turning, 
and  looking  at  herself  over  her  shoulder.  Her  lips  curved  as  she 
did  this,  and  her  heavy-lidded  eyes  were  almost  slits.  Nobody,  she 
thought,  knows  what  I  am,  except,  perhaps,  myself.  I  am  so 
different,  and  I  will  always  be  different.  She  would  marry  Philip 
and  go  away  with  him.  He  would  be  very  adoring.  One  of  the 
first  dresses  she  would  have  after  she  was  married  would  be  one 
of  black  velvet ;  full-skirted.  La  Princesse  Perdue,  she  thought. . . . 
She  liked  the  name. 

12 

Five  years  later,  almost  to  the  day,  Wayne  entered  what  could 
never  be  more  than  a  temporary  home  in  Cambershot. 

"But  I  want  white !  Surely  you  can  see  the  difference  ?" 

It  was  Griselda's  rather  silvery  voice.  Of  all  people  he  had  met, 
she  was  the  only  one  whose  voice  was  silvery.  In  it  there  was  just 
that  faint  hint  of  metal  behind  the  sweetness. 

In  the  room  that  would  eventually  be  their  sitting-room  (they 
had  only  just  taken  over  the  quarter,  and  decorators  were  still  in 
it)  she  was  waving  a  white  lace  handkerchief  before  an  Army 
house-painter's  face.  "You  see,"  she  was  saying,  "this  is  what  I 
mean  by  white." 

Wayne  stood  by  the  door  without  speaking.  Griselda  might 
just  have  completed  a  pas  seuL  Her  body  leant  backwards  and 
the  hand  with  the  handkerchief  was  outstretched.  Her  head  was  a 
Uttle  on  one  side,  considering.  The  house-painter  was  looking  at 
the  handkerchief.  He  didn't  see  anything  much  whiter  about  it 
than  the  wash  already  mixed  in  his  bucket,  but  he  had  tried  that 
on  a  strip  of  wall,  and  she  was  not  satisfied.  His  private  opinion 
of  her  was  that  she  was  a  madam.  He  looked  at  Wayne,  and 
thought,  rather  him  than  me.  He  was  a  man  of  forty-five,  and 
had  been  an  Army  house-painter  during  most  of  his  adult  life. 
During  that  time  he  had  come  in  contact  with  plenty  of  madams, 
and  he  knew  about  their  ever-changing  foibles.  He  knew  all 
about  dusty  pink  and  off-white,  and  it  had  been  off-white  that 
he  had  been  prepared  for.  And  she  wasn't  having  any.  She  was  a 
madam,  and  no  mistake. 

Griselda  appeared  suddenly  to  see  Wayne.  "Oh,  PhiUp,  this 
man  can't  see.  Can't  you  do  something  ?" 
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She  was  making  a  thing  of  it,  but  then,  she  made  a  thing  of 
everything.  Why  must  she  be  so  fussy  when  the  house  was  a 
quarter,  red  brick,  quite  square,  and  damnable,  anyway?  And 
when  they'd  only  be  in  it  for  a  matter  of  months  ?  She'd  been  the 
same  over  the  nursery,  wanting  some  whimsy  dado  round  the 
walls.  Perhaps  she  considered  white  symbolized  her  chastity. 
He  slipped  five  shillings  into  the  man's  hand.  "I'm  afraid  you'll 
have  to  start  again,"  he  said. 

She  had  remained  aloof,  untouched  by  him  for  some  time 
after  their  marriage.  He  could  review  their  situation  coldly  now. 
When  at  last  she  had  allowed  him  to  possess  her  (the  word  made 
him  smile  a  httle)  she  was  passive;  her  detachment  seemingly 
absolute.  He  could  not  quite  remember  the  exact  moment  when 
he  reahzed  that  by  marrying  her  he  had  enchained  himself  still 
more,  and  had  known  that  he  still  had  missed  what  Stella  would 
have  called  the  driving  force  of  hfe.  These  days  he  worked  harder 
than  ever,  and  seldom  allowed  himself  to  indulge  in  introspection. 
Griselda  seemed  serene  and  happy  in  the  life  they  led.  Her  elusive- 
ness  wrapped  her  away  from  him  in  seemingly  impenetrable 
mystery,  but  he  had  been  astonished  by  the  speed  with  which  she 
had  turned  from  a  girl  into  a  woman. 

Lady  Drayton  made  her  a  good  allowance,  and  Griselda  was 
indulging  more  and  more  her  passion  for  the  picturesque  in 
clothes.  He  knew  that  she  was  looked  upon  as  a  strange  creature 
by  other  soldiers'  wives.  At  the  parties  he  and  she  went  to,  women 
would  watch  her  curiously,  as  though  unable  to  drag  their  eyes 
away.  Perhaps  they  were  ordinary  enough  to  see  in  her  something 
that  they  lacked.  Perhaps  it  was  that  apartness  which  so  clung 
to  her,  or  they  might  have  been  influenced  by  the  aura  of  mystery 
and  rarity  which  she  created  round  herself. 

He  had  noticed  suspicion  in  women's  eyes  when  they  looked  at 
Griselda,  and  he  thought  they  might  be  jealous  of  her  beauty. 
She  had  a  very  definite  attraction  for  those  few  subalterns  who 
were  still  bookish,  and  who  so  far  had  resisted  the  standardization 
of  the  Army,  and  sometimes  he  had  returned  in  the  afternoon  to 
find  her  reading  verse  with  them,  and  this  had  come  to  amuse 
him  a  Httle. 

She  behaved  quite  differently  from  other  women.  On  the 
few  occasions  when  she  went  with  him  to  point-to-points  she 
somehow  managed  to  look  Uke  a  hothouse  plant  risking  the 
rigours  of  the  weather,  only  as  a  concession  to  those  who  must 
have  waited  palpitatingly  to  see  her.  At  evening  parties  she 
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veritably  came  into  her  own.  Then  she  would  dress  in  wide-skirted 
picture  gowns,  making  a  definite  entrance ;  pausing  for  a  moment 
ai  a  door  before  entering  a  room,  and  standing  as  though  en- 
tranced with  the  scene,  her  face  wearing  the  charming  expression 
of  an  excited  child  who  does  not  realize  how  beautiful  she  is.  It 
was  play-acting,  and  he  had  soon  come  to  recognize  it  as  such, 
but  it  was  efficient  play-acting,  in  which  she  perfected  herself  as 
time  went  on.  He  himself  had  never  quite  admitted  that  she  was 
an  ardent,  passionate  poseuse  until  the  idea  was  forced  upon  him 
by  her  sudden  interest  in  music.  In  the  early  days  of  their  marriage 
he  had  been  astonished  to  find  that  she  was  practically  tone-deaf. 
The  radio,  except  when  it  broadcast  talks,  was  an  abomination  to 
her,  but  while  at  Staff  College  they  had  met  a  brother  officer  who 
was  no  mean  pianist.  From  the  first  moment  of  his  meeting  with 
Griselda  it  had  been  obvious  that  he  was  enchanted  by  her,  and 
it  was  at  that  time  that  she  became  musical,  her  taste  inclining 
towards  Elizabethan  songs. 

Wayne  had  never  slept  with  her  all  night  in  the  same  room. 
Griselda  had  early  instilled  into  him  the  idea  that  she  was  too  rare 
a  being  for  such  intimacy,  and  now  he  was  grateful  for  it.  While 
he  had  been  at  the  Staff  College  she  had  furnished  and  decorated 
her  bedroom  with  great  care,  at  that  time  too,  insisting  that  the 
walls,  and  even  the  hangings,  be  white.  Her  dressing-table  was 
small,  and  there  was  never  an  array  of  pots  and  bottles  on  it.  An 
exquisite  austerity  with  more  than  a  hint  of  decadence  (though 
why  this  should  be  he  could  not  have  explained)  was  the  key- 
note of  the  room.  Colour,  she  said,  jarred  too  much.  When  she 
told  him  she  was  pregnant  he  had  wondered  how  much  a  baby 
would  jar.  He  need  not  have  worried.  Griselda  became  wide-eyed 
and  soulful  over  the  baby's  advent,  and  when  a  girl  was  bom  to 
her  the  nurse  assured  him  that  she  had  had  a  remarkably  easy 
time. 

When  she  returned  from  the  expensive  nursing  home,  a 
starched  and  fully  competent  nurse  accompanied  her,  and  for  a 
few  weeks  she  was  a  lovely  and  pampered  invahd.  The  nurse 
seemed  to  enjoy  waiting  upon  anyone  so  beautiful,  and  Griselda 
claimed  as  much  of  her  time  as  did  the  baby.  Then  the  trained 
nurse  was  exchanged  for  a  nanny,  who,  as  she  informed  Wayne, 
had  been  in  service  all  her  fife  with  the  best  families. 

Griselda  never  fed  the  baby,  whom  she  called  Imogen.  (He 
had  no  particular  objection  to  the  name.)  The  breast-feeding  of 
infants,  she  insisted,  was  a  degrading,  bestial  business.  The  child 
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was  an  exquisite  little  creature.  On  the  occasions  when  Wayne 
saw  her  in  her  mother's  arms  (which  were  not  many,  for  the  nanny 
had  rigorous  ideas  as  to  the  times  when  a  mother  might  "have" 
her  baby)  he  felt  that  Griselda  was  only  waiting  for  someone  to 
paint  her  in  the  full  glory  of  motherhood. 

He  was  changing  now  in  his  dressing-room,  and  thoughts 
had  been  pouring  through  him.  How  infernally,  damnably  bitter 
he  was !  How  coldly,  clearly,  critically  did  he  view  his  wife  with 
the  promise  that  once  she  had  seemed  to  hold,  and  its  lack  of 
fulfilment ;  the  frailty  of  that  aura  of  mystery,  yet  its  para- 
doxical, brick-wall  quality ;  her  utter  lack  of  what  he  believed  was 
humanity.  And  she  could  be  sweet.  That,  he  felt,  was  the  real 
trouble.  She  was  so  diabohcally  sweet  to  him  at  times. 

Her  cruelty.  He  had  seen  a  little  of  her  cruelty ;  and  not  only 
when  it  had  been  directed  towards  himself.  Sometimes  he  thought 
she  would  have  hked  to  be  generous,  but  generosity  was  not  in 
her.  She  was  mean.  Let  an  unassuming  httle  wife  make  a  banal 
remark  in  her  presence,  and  how  delightfully  would  it  be  turned 
so  as  to  throw  the  li^t  of  intelligence  and  wit  upon  herself! 
What  an  apparently  amazing  development  in  a  few  years  !  But  he 
knew  that  the  development  had  started  long  ago.  She  had  taken 
him  in,  so  perhaps  it  was  natural  that  she  should  take  in  other 
people,  and  there  were  those  who  exclaimed  over  her  being  "a 
lovely  person". 

He  went  downstairs.  In  the  hall  he  met  Imogen  and  her  nurse 
returning  from  a  walk.  Griselda  had  arranged  things  so  that  he 
hardly  knew  his  own  child.  She  was  a  strangely  beautiful  little 
creature,  he  thought,  as  he  watched  her  being  Ufted  from  her 
pram. 

Griselda  appeared,  and  said,  "We  are  having  tea  in  the  dining- 
room."  The  decorators  had  gone.  He  followed  her,  and  they  sat 
down  at  the  table.  She  began  to  pour  out  tea. 

Then  she  said :  "A  letter  came  for  you  with  a  rather  uncol- 
lected writing  on  the  envelope.  It  is  on  the  mantelpiece." 

Little  jabs ;  she  delighted  in  httle  jabs.  He  rose  to  get  the  letter 
and  saw  that  the  said-to-be  uncollected  writing  was  Stella's.  It 
was  long  since  he  had  had  a  letter  from  her. 

Griselda  watched  him  while  he  opened  it,  a  faint  smile  upon 
her  face.  Then  she  said,  "A  woman  friend  ?" 

"Yes,  from  someone  I  knew  in  India," 

"A  hill  harpy?"  she  said,  amusement  in  her  tones.  "How 
tremendously  exciting !  My  dear — have  you  a  past  ?" 
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"Haven't  we  all  ?"  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him  as  though  to  say,  "You  funny  little  man !" 

After  tea  Imogen  was  brought  down.  He  had  not  read  Stella's 
letter,  but  had  put  it  in  his  pocket  to  read  when  he  was  not 
watched.  Imogen's  bed-time  ritual  was  broken  only  when  Griselda 
was  not  in  the  house.  If  he  approached  the  nursery  at  any  time,  it 
was  made  clear  that  he  was  not  welcome.  Now  some  toys  were 
produced  from  a  cupboard,  where  they  were  always  carefully  put 
away,  and  Imogen  was  invited  to  play  with  them,  while  Griselda 
sat,  some  sewing  in  her  hands.  She  sewed  beautifully.  Seeing 
Griselda  and  her  child,  so  Uke  each  other  in  their  beauty,  made  him 
long  to  smash  the  exquisiteness  of  his  wife's  calm.  But  he  did 
nothing.  Sometimes  he  wondered  how  in  God's  name  she  had 
come  to  have  such  a  devilish  ascendancy  over  him. 

There  was  a  hatch  through  which  he  escaped.  It  was  offered 
by  the  art  of  war :  in  thinking,  and  moving  Army  corps  about  on 
paper. 

He  knew  that  already  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  would 
go  far.  Ambition  was  growing  in  him  until  it  was  swamping  every 
other  emotion.  All  he  needed  to  give  him  scope  was  war. 

After  Imogen  had  been  taken  away  to  bed,  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  sit  any  longer  with  Griselda.  He  went  to  his  study, 
saying  that  he  must  work. 

Stella's  letter  told  him  that  she  and  Eric  would  be  in  England 
soon ;  that  she  had  heard  he  was  married,  and  that  she  looked 
forward  to  meeting  his  wife.  He  smiled  grimly  to  himself.  "We're 
coming  to  Cambershot,"  she  said,  "so  we  shall  be  near  you. 
Someone  told  me  you  are  on  Boggs's  staff."  She  asked  about 
Madge  Wilton,  and  said  she  would  be  staying  with  her  for  a 
httle,  while  she  got  into  a  quarter. 

Yes,  he  was  on  Boggs's  staff.  Boggs  was  now  commanding 
the  district,  and  Madge  Wilton  was  its  first  lady.  Griselda  thought 
Madge  Wilton  vulgar.  She  would  probably  think  Stella  rather 
vulgar,  too.  If  she  did,  then  she  would  find  it  unsuitable  that  he 
should  continue  to  know  Stella.  Did  it  matter  ?  Nothing  of  that 
sort  mattered  very  much. 

It  was  a  month  later  that  his  batman  came  to  him  and  said 
that  he  was  wanted  on  the  telephone.  He  heard  Stella's  tones. 
"Philip !  Isn't  it  going  to  be  lovely — meeting  again  ?  I'm  staying 
with  Madge,  and  she  wants  you  and  your  wife  to  come  to  cock- 
tails on  Sunday." 

He  asked  Stella  how  she  was. 
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"Still  me!  But  I've  grown  a  little.  It's  good  to  grow.  One 
ought  to  be  able  to  enjoy  life  more." 

He  told  Griselda  about  the  invitation. 

"I  hate  telephone  invitations,"  she  said ;  "one  never  can  escape. 
Did  that  rather  ebulUent  woman  ring  up  herself?" 

He  explained  that  Stella  had  rung  up;  that  he  knew  her; 
who  she  was. 

"How  nice,"  Griselda  said,  looking  at  him  through  her  half- 
closed  eyes,  "for  you  to  meet  her  again  !" 


STELLA 

1 

Madge  broadcast  hospitality  much  in  the  way  an  inexperienced 
gardener  broadcasts  seed ;  lavisUy,  convinced  that  it  must  uUi- 
mately  produce  something  lovely  and  exciting.  She  would  scatter 
it  upon  the  most  barren  ground,  and  never  did  she  lose  hope.  It 
was  useless  to  tell  her  that  certain  people  would  not  "go"  together, 
for  she  was  so  sure  that,  given  a  cocktail  or  two,  people  were 
bound  to  see  only  the  most  endearing  quaUties  of  one  another. 
She  was  perhaps  altogether  too  unlikely  a  person  to  be  an  entire 
success  as  a  general's  wife.  The  Army  had  a  passion  for  tidiness, 
and  liked  each  niche  to  be  smoothly  filled.  Madge  overflowed 
from  the  one  she  was  supposed  to  occupy,  and  then  there  was  the 
fact  that  she  was  naturally  gay  without  being  obviously  gracious ; 
that  when  by  some  mischance  she  appeared  to  snub,  it  was  from 
absentmindedness  rather  than  from  intent,  and  when  a  general's 
wife  delivers  a  snub  it  was  thought  that  she  should  know  what  she 
was  about. 

For  me  she  provided  a  constant  reminder  that  anything  was 
better  than  to  take  oneself  too  seriously,  and  probably,  after  many 
years  spent  in  discovering  that  the  humour  derived  from  Ufe 
with  the  Army  was  at  best  only  a  poorish  joke,  I  was  guilty  in  this 
respect.  Looking  back  to  the  state  of  maladjustment  in  which 
I  hved,  it  seems  certain  that  I  was. 

The  cocktail  party  at  which  I  met  Philip  again  took  place 
after  one  of  those  pallidly  grey  Enghsh  Sunday  afternoons  when 
life  seems  muffled  by  the  smugness  of  the  world,  and  the  lack  of 
joy  or  gaiety  in  the  faces  of  people  in  the  streets  is  most  apparent. 
In  the  large  room  where  people  were  arriving  I  waited  im- 
patiently for  Griselda  to  come.  She  was  PhiUp's  wife,  and  it 
seemed  to  matter  greatly  that  she  should  Uke  me.  Perhaps  it  is 
odd  that  Philip  should  always  have  counted  with  me  for  so  much, 
for  most  people  thought  him  a  somewhat  inhuman  person  with  a 
passion  for  discipline ;  a  man  whose  enthusiasm  for  his  profession 
amounted  almost  to  fanaticism,  and  who  committed  the  unspeak- 
able crime  of  being  earnest,  but  then,  that  which  draws  two 
people  together  can  depend  Uttle  on  character.  It  seems  rather  to 
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be  the  effect  they  have  on  each  other,  and  for  me,  floating  too 
aimlessly  on  the  uneasy  sea  of  life  (although  I  had  often  accused 
him  of  smugness,  dullness,  and  all  the  most  incomprehensible 
virtues),  Phihp  was  a  rock  to  which  I  clung. 

Griselda,  when  she  arrived,  looked  different  from  anybody 
else.  Her  dress  had  Uttle  bearing  upon  fashion.  It  was  full-skirted, 
long,  and  swayed  around  her  as  she  walked.  She  wore  no  hat,  and 
her  dark  hair  was  parted  in  the  centre,  and  wound  into  a  knot 
upon  her  neck.  She  made  a  definite  entrance,  standing  for  a 
moment  by  the  door,  and  looking  round  the  room  with  a  charm- 
ing air  of  surprised  pleasure,  as  though  to  say  that  the  party  was 
lovelier  than  anything  she  had  expected.  When  she  walked  across 
the  room  her  manner  held  a  smiling  diffidence,  and  then,  as  she 
spoke  to  Madge,  it  changed,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  that  she 
was  a  beauty  honouring  an  ordinary  woman  by  appearing  in  her 
house.  I  watched  Madge's  face.  I  know  it  very  well,  and  now  there 
was  a  quizzing  expression  upon  it,  as  though  she  found  Griselda 
a  little  funny.  No  one,  I  felt,  would  have  seen  that  quizzing  look 
in  her  eyes  but  I,  and  perhaps  Boggs,  her  husband.  More 
ordinary  women  had  already  begun  to  speak  of  Griselda  with 
that  mixture  of  envy  and  admiration  with  which  they  are  always 
apt  to  view  a  beauty  whose  poise  is  greater  than  their  own. 
PhiUp's  being  married  to  her  seemed  in  a  flash  to  make  him  almost 
a  stranger  to  me.  I  caught  his  eyes,  and  he  smiled  his  old  friendly, 
rather  crooked  smile,  said  something  to  his  wife,  and  brought 
her  over  to  me.  She  swayed  across  the  room,  as  if  she  were 
imagining  herself  a  Uly,  stopping  sometimes  to  speak  to  people  on 
her  way.  Then,  leaving  a  group,  she  looked  towards  me  as  though 
to  say  apologetically,  "I  have  to  go  and  speak  to  that  rather  tire- 
some woman  over  there,"  but  perhaps  I  imagined  too  much. 

When  we  spoke,  there  was  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  antago- 
nism between  us,  which  we  must  both  have  felt.  Her  eyes  when 
she  looked  at  Philip  were  indifferent,  a  httle  mocking,  yet  the 
fact  that  she  thought  of  him  as  her  property  showed  in  her  voice 
as  she  said  rather  disdainfully,  "How  do  you  do  ?"  She  had  fixed 
her  heavy-hdded  eyes  upon  me,  and  her  voice  drifted  upwards  on 
an  indifferent  note.  I  was,  in  a  strange  way,  afraid  of  her,  perhaps 
because  there  was  in  her  an  emptiness,  a  lack  of  any  warmth. 
She  was  almost  terribly  beautiful.  She  would  have  been  beautiful 
even  without  make-up  among  women  who  spent  hours  furbishing 
their  appearance.  I  felt  keenly  the  difference  between  us.  I  have 
an  attraction  perhaps,  but  it  could  never  be  called  beauty,  and 
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now  I  was  wearing  a  dress  that  had  cost  five  guineas  in  an  Oxford 
Street  shop,  while  she  was  in  a  veritable  "picture"  gown.  In  the 
face  of  her  invincible  assurance  I  was  conscious  of  vulnerabihty. 
Looking  at  her,  I  thought  of  her  as  dark,  not  only  on  account  of 
her  colouring  but  because  the  whole  of  her  seemed  dark.  I 
cannot  express  the  feehng  she  gave  me  differently. 

She  had  glanced  at  me  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  away,  as 
women  sometimes  do  when  they  want  to  impress  another  with  the 
idea  that  they  find  her  unworthy  of  attention  even  as  a  rival.  It 
seemed  important  to  regain  her  attention,  for  the  situation  must 
be  difficult  for  PhiUp,  who  stood  as  though  waiting,  so  I  said, 
"I  knew  your  husband  so  well  in  India  that  I  hope  we  shall  be 
friends." 

It  is  the  sort  of  empty  thing  one  says,  and  her  answer,  "I'm 
sure  I  hope  so  too,"  given  in  an  indifferent  voice,  was  probably 
well  deserved.  Then  she  found  someone  across  the  room  to  smile 
at,  and  moved  away. 

Philip  remained  by  my  side  and  did  not  speak.  To  fill  in  an 
awkward  silence  I  asked  him  to  fetch  me  a  drink,  and  watched 
him  move  across  the  room.  His  figure  was  still  shght,  but  he  looked, 
in  a  new  way,  a  personage.  His  eyes  seemed  more  deep-set  than 
ever,  and  the  expression  in  them  had  become  keenly  cold.  His 
hair  was  already  thinning,  and  receded  from  his  high  forehead. 
Now  that  Griselda  existed,  surely  I  should  never  feel  at  ease  with 
him  again. 

We  sat  down  on  a  sofa  with  our  drinks,  and  he  looked 
at  me  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Then  he  said,  "You  have 
changed." 

"I  hope  so,"  I  answered ;  "there  was  room  for  improvement, 
wasn't  there  ?"  But  he  did  not  say  I  had  improved. 

"Is  Eric  here?" 

"He  is  over  there  by  the  bar." 

Wherever  there  was  a  bar,  Eric  would  be  near  it.  He  had  grown 
puffy,  florid,  and  rather  fat.  PhiHp  was  watching  him,  and  I  nearly 
said,  "There  is  no  need  to  tell  me  again  that  I  am  to  blame,"  but 
Philip  seemed  too  remote  to  be  reminded  of  a  past  intimacy. 
I  know  that  he  has  always  thought  of  Eric  as  a  waster.  I  wondered 
whether  he  had  already  the  senior  officer's  way  of  considering  a 
man  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  ultimate  usefulness  in  battle. 
Now  I  saw  that  Philip  had  changed  greatly  and  that  he  looked 
much  older  than  he  need  have. 

"Are  you  happier  ?"  he  asked. 
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"Oh  ...  I  don't  know — anyway,  I'm  not  actively  unhappy. 
I'm  afraid  your  wife  didn't  hke  me."  It  seemed  necessary  to  show 
him  that  I  still  wanted  to  feel  we  could  say  anything  to  each 
other.  He  appeared  to  choose  his  words  carefully  as  he  answered, 
"Griselda  is  difficult  to  know." 


Eric  and  I  Uved  in  a  flat-faced,  square  little  house  that  was  an 
Army  quarter.  It  had  a  garden  in  which  grew  only  catmint  and 
some  grey-green  grass  and  weeds.  Someone  must  once  have  meant 
the  catmint  to  edge  a  border,  but  by  the  time  we  came  the  whole 
was  overgrown  by  it.  The  garden  could  have  been  made  far  less 
forsaken-looking  than  it  was.  It  could,  even  with  its  oblong  shape, 
have  been  given  a  meaning,  where  now  there  was  none,  but  what 
would  be  the  use  ?  Before  we  could  hope  to  enjoy  the  results  of 
any  labour  we  should  be  bound  to  move,  for  soldiers  always 
moved.  Lilac  and  laburnum  trees,  spreading  their  branches  over 
the  wall  which  separated  our  dwelling-place  from  the  adjacent 
quarter,  would  probably  improve  the  immediate  outlook  in  the 
spring,  but  from  our  window  the  farther  view  was  not  pre- 
possessing. Cambershot  swamped  everything.  Its  atmosphere  of 
militarism  spread  like  a  fog,  reaching  even  to  the  moors  upon  its 
outskirts.  Originally  a  place  must  have  been  cut  for  the  camp 
from  a  forest  of  pine  trees,  for  we  were  surrounded  by  them,  and 
normally  they  stood  very  still  and  dripped.  Sandy  paths  wound 
across  the  moor,  misleading  in  their  invitation  to  explore,  for 
always,  after  having  hinted  at  space  and  freedom,  they  came  to  an 
end  too  soon.  You  could  lie  among  what  passed  for  heather  and 
pretend  that  you  were  far  away  and  that  this  was  really  country. 
You  might  beUeve  you  were  alone,  only  you  seldom  were.  Soon 
voices  would  be  heard  and  men  appear ;  bent  or  creeping,  carrying 
rifles,  swarming  suddenly  like  khaki  ants ;  training  for  something 
which  in  their  hearts  they  must  believe  would  happen,  or  else 
what  waste  of  time ! 

The  town  itself  was  a  network  of  narrow  streets.  Near  us  were 
large  buildings  of  red  brick  interspaced  by  playing  fields.  We  wives 
used  to  sit  beside  these  fields  on  foggy  winter  afternoons  watching 
the  men  of  our  husbands'  units  play  a  game  of  football.  How 
many  hours  of  our  Uves  must  we  have  spent  beside  those  fields 
because  it  was  considered  nice  to  do  so !  Somewhere  there  must  be 
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a  life  that  was  real,  where  one  was  not  submerged,  but  if  there  were 
such  a  life  I  felt  that  I  had  never  known  it. 

When  we  first  married,  both  Eric  and  I  were  frightened  by  the 
inevitable  expense  of  a  child.  Later,  when  he  wanted  one,  I  saw  it 
as  an  added  link  in  the  chain  that  bound  me,  and  was  still  afraid. 
It  was  too  late  now.  For  years  we  had  not  slept  together,  and 
when  once  a  man  and  woman  have  passed  on  to  such  a  dead 
relationship  there  is  no  going  back ;  the  glory  and  the  mystery 
have  gone.  In  spite  of  his  drinking  habits  Eric  was  a  lovable 
man,  easy-going  and  tolerant,  but  I  cared  for  him  only  as  a  sister 
for  a  brother.  It  seems  that  many  people  refuse  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  lack  of  a  sexual  relationship  in  marriage  can  make  two 
people  strangers  to  each  other  in  all  but  a  material  sense ;  that 
such  a  lack  can  atrophy  their  spirits.  The  moraUst  thinks  of  marri- 
age as  a  state  which  serves  its  purpose  so  long  as  it  is  satisfactory 
on  the  surface,  when  beneath  that  surface  there  can  be  a  sea  of 
conflicting  longings.  I  was  lonely  in  the  deepest  sense,  and  so 
must  Eric  have  been,  yet  we  could  not  touch  each  other.  What 
had,  in  our  case,  kept  us  together  was  not  the  love  of  body  and  of 
spirit,  but  that  more  ordinary  love  which  habit  breeds,  and  which 
can,  in  a  strange  way,  make  two  people  dependent  upon  each 
other.  We  had  shared  too  much  throughout  the  years  to 
separate.  Just  as  I  could  never  have  left  Eric,  I  knew  that  never 
would  he  leave  me. 

I  should  hke  to  be  able  to  decorate  my  story;  anything 
rather  than  see  myself  of  so  little  account.  It  is  never  hard  to  pose 
as  the  misunderstood  wife,  but  then,  it  is  unintelligent  to  blame 
either  partner  in  a  marriage  for  its  failure.  Nor  can  it  explain 
matters  to  say  that  there  are  faults  on  both  sides,  for  faults  are 
not  the  trouble,  but  the  jagged  edges  that  can  never  fit. 

In  Cambershot  there  were  many  women  who,  possessing  a 
husband,  home,  and  children,  seemed  to  be  content,  yet  few  gave 
the  impression  of  living  in  a  vital  sense.  In  them  there  seemed  to 
be  no  colour,  and  little  awareness  of  the  beauty  and  adventure 
that  should  belong  to  life.  Discussions  were  of  people,  seldom  of 
ideas. 

Every  woman  talked  about  Griselda.  A  grudging  admiration 
was  given  to  her  beauty,  yet,  in  a  strange  way,  she  repelled. 
Doubt  was  expressed  as  to  whether  the  afternoon  sittings  in  her 
drawing-room  could  be  entirely  given  over  to  the  reading  of 
poetry  with  the  few  young  subalterns  who  still  fought  against  the 
banality  forced  upon  them  by  the  Army.  If  they  were,  then  it  was 
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thought  that  something  must  be  very  odd  about  her ;  if  not,  and 
the  afternoons  avowedly  spent  in  cultivating  the  spirit  and  the 
mind  were  really  a  cover  for  romantic  intercourse,  then  she  was 
a  harpy.  Madge's  words,  as  always,  were  to  the  point :  "Madame 
Recamier  in  an  Army  setting.  It  doesn't  suggest  a  sense  of 
humour." 


The  season  of  point-to-points  was  on  us.  We  drove  some  distance 
in  our  cars  and  parked  them  in  a  row  in  what  was  often  a  beautiful 
piece  of  country.  We  talked  to  those  people  we  knew  who  might 
be  in  the  car  next  to  ours,  and  then  we  opened  our  picnic  baskets 
and  ate  lunch.  Afterwards  there  was  the  walk  to  the  paddock, 
where  women  sat  on  shooting-sticks  and  every  man  looked 
horsy.  I  betted  on  each  race,  and  seldom  won,  but  it  made  the 
day  pass  a  great  deal  more  quickly.  It  was  always  cold,  and  very 
often  wet,  and  there  was  always  a  tent  where  a  regiment  was  at 
home  for  tea.  To  be  inside  the  tent  was  the  pivot  of  my  day,  for 
there  it  was  warm,  but  then,  I  am  not  a  sporting  woman.  Some- 
times one  saw  a  girl,  tweeded,  brogued,  and  wind-swept,  obviously 
at  her  best  in  such  a  setting,  but  in  the  main  a  March  day  in  the 
open  had  a  bad  effect  on  women's  looks. Noses  were  red, eyes  often 
watery,  and  legs,  encased  in  weather-defeating  stockings  and  heavy, 
flat-heeled  shoes,  assumed  a  sturdiness  which  was  apt  to  accentu- 
ate sadly  the  prevalence  of  "duck's  disease".  Naturally  the 
women  mattered  little.  Most  of  them  were  addressed  by  their 
husbands  as  "old  girl".  They  just  accompanied  their  men,  and 
horses  were  the  focal  point  of  interest. 

Madge  Uked  point-to-points,  to  which  she  generally  shep- 
herded a  house-party,  because  at  them  she  met  a  lot  of  people. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  season  I  saw  her  as  soon  as  I  went  into 
the  tent  at  tea-time,  talking  to  a  tall,  thin  man.  There  was 
about  her  a  permanent  glow  which  made  one  gravitate  towards 
her.  Today,  as  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  beckoned.  As  she  did  so, 
the  man  turned,  and  I  saw  he  was  good-looking,  and  obviously  no 
soldier. 

"There,  now  you  can  talk  to  Martin,"  she  said,  "because  he 
doesn't  know  anybody.  I'll  leave  him  with  you,"  and  she  left 
him  as  she  might  a  shooting-stick  or  a  pair  of  gloves. 

I  knew  that  I  had  seen  him  before.  It  is  hard  to  describe  one's 
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first  impression  of  a  person ;  that  very  first  impression  before 
reason  takes  control ;  when  prejudices  are  subHmated,  and  instinct 
the  sole  guide.  I  wish  I  could  express  Martin,  but  can  one  hope 
wholly  to  express  a  man  whom  one  has  come  to  know  as  surely 
no  one  else  can  know  him?  How  translate  from  thoughts  to 
words  someone  known  in  a  deep,  secret  way  ?  How  bring  the  in- 
tangible down  to  concrete  fact  ?  I  can  describe  his  appearance,  but 
never  quite  say  how  it  affected  me,  or  explain  a  sudden  knowledge 
of  belonging  to  him.  Words  may  be  searched  for,  but  never  found. 

The  most  vital  moments  of  hfe  come  suddenly,  so  that  there  is 
a  kind  of  shock,  a  numbness  from  which  recovery  is  slow.  Then 
there  is  an  awakening  which  disturbs.  I  had  seen  him  before — ^in 
Bombay. 

He  was  tall,  well  built,  and  shm.  Yes,  I  remembered. .  . .  Now 
I  noticed  that  he  carried  his  head  as  though  he  would  look  far  into 
the  distance,  hfting  his  chin,  as  though  to  gaze  above  the  heads  of 
people.  His  eyes  penetrated  but  divulged  httle,  for  they  hid  his 
most  important  secret,  which  was  himself.  There  are  those  who 
seem  to  enjoy  making  an  offering  of  themselves  to  others,  but  not 
he.  Yet  he  was  not  silent.  As  he  stood  before  me,  and  stared 
around  him,  it  seemed  he  was  amused.  His  eyes  gave  an  im- 
pression of  seeing  everything  for  the  first  time  and  welcoming  a 
new  experience.  His  face  was  so  vital  that  the  features  seemed 
held  as  by  a  spring. 

He  looked  down  at  me,  and  then  I  felt  as  though  we  were  in 
some  place  quite  alone.  Then  I  knew  the  need  to  make  con- 
versation so  as  to  hide  the  shock  which  I  had  felt. 

"I  don't  find  any  of  it  as  amusing  as  you  seem  to,"  I  said, 
for  I  was  certain  of  his  thoughts. 

"Don't  these  people  ever  do  anything  ?"  he  asked.  "Somehow 
— they  don't  seem  real."  His  voice  was  soft.  He  had  a  habit  of 
emphasizing  certain  words. 

"Oh  yes,  soldiers  sometimes  work." 

"And  when  they  aren't  working,  they  do  this  ?  For  pleasure, 
I  mean?" 

"Yes." 

"How  very  odd  !  Do  you  call  it  pleasure  ?"  He  stared  at  me 
deeply,  as  if  he  genuinely  wished  to  know. 

"No,  it  is  crass,  maddening,  frightful !"  I  could  have  cried,  but 
reason  made  me  careful.  He  seemed  to  probe  my  thoughts  too 
quickly.  "I've  always  been  told  that  it  is  pleasure,"  I  said,  "but 
for  me,  in  fact,  it  isn't." 
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"I  thought  you  didn't  look  like  the  ordinary  officer's  lady  when 
I  saw  you  walk  towards  me."  He  looked  at  me  thoughtfully,  and  I 
realized  that  he  had  said  "me",  not  "us",  although  Madge  had 
been  with  him.  "Where  have  I  seen  you  before  ?  Because  I  have 
seen  you  before." 

"In  Bombay,"  I  said.  "There  was  a  snake-charmer  .  .  .  and  a 
Parsee  woman.  .  .  ." 

"Yes  . . ."  He  spoke  the  word  softly.  "And  . .  ."  He  stopped. 
Was  he,  I  wondered,  remembering  how  our  eyes  had  held  ? 

"Why  do  you  come  to  this  sort  of  thing  ?"  he  asked. 

"Often  I  have  nothing  else  to  do." 

"You  mean  that  you  can  find  a  day  too  long  ?" 

"Of  course.  Can't  everybody  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  /  never  do.  It's  never  long  enough.  I  oughtn't 
to  be  here  now,  really.  I  feel  like  someone  who  has  got  into  the 
wrong  kind  of  world." 

"What  do  you  do  ?" 

"I'm  an  artist — a  painter." 

His  being  an  artist  seemed  indeed  to  place  him  very  far  away. 

Madge  returned  and  said  :  "Martin  is  staying  with  us  because 
I  met  him  long  ago  in  India,  and  the  other  day  we  met  again.  I 
told  you  about  him  once,  Stella,  do  you  remember  ?  I  said  he'd 
do  you  a  lot  of  good." 

"Is  it  too  late  ?"  Martin  said. 

"Much  too  late."  She  looked  at  him  firmly.  "No  one  can 
put  back  a  clock.  I  want  him  to  find  a  cottage  in  the  neighbour- 
hood," she  said  to  me.  "I'm  trying  to  stop  him  from  going  to 
Cornwall  or  Devonshire  or  anywhere  so  desolate  where  people 
hke  him  do  go  because  they  get  ideas  in  their  heads.  Then  one 
never  sees  them  again,  and  I  want  to  see  him  again,  .  .  ."  She 
smiled  her  lovely,  broad  smile,  and  moved  on. 

We  were  alone  again.  "Ought  I  to  be  struggling  among  that 
mass  of  manhood  to  get  you  some  tea  ?"  He  glanced  at  the  crowd 
beside  the  long  tables.  His  eyes  flicked  over  it  with  delighted 
amusement. 

"No,  thank  you."  I  couldn't  bear  to  lose  a  moment  of  him. 
And  yet  we  hardly  knew  each  other.  But  it  was  hard  to  remember 
that,  because  we  did  know  each  other. 

We  talked  the  kind  of  talk  that  isn't  meant  to  matter,  which  is 
used  when  two  people  know  that  something  more  important 
than  mere  words  has  happened  to  them  both;  when  both  are 
feeling,  seeing,  knowing ;  talk  that  serves  only  as  a  shield. 
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Then  he  said,  "I  must  find  somewhere  to  live  near  here  so  that 
you  can  come  and  see  me  sometimes." 

"I'd  like  to."  Now  we  were  listening  to  each  other  intently. 

"This  isn't  just  party  conversation,"  he  said ;  "would  you  really 
come  ?" 

"Yes.  I'm  not  making  party  conversation  either."  I  suppose, 
even  then,  we  knew. 


Since  her  arrival  in  the  station,  Madge  had  turned  Government 
House  from  a  cold,  official  dwelUng-place  for  generals  into  a  home 
made  for  the  gathering  together  of  many  people.  She  had  done 
away  with  the  barrack  beige  beloved  of  Army  contractors,  and 
had  insisted  upon  coloured  walls  and  ceiUngs.  In  her  house 
jBowers  were  massed  in  huge  vases  on  tables,  landings,  every- 
where where  there  was  room  for  them,  and  now  it  had  become 
like  herself,  generous  and  warm-hearted,  offering  an  expansive 
welcome  to  all  who  came.  Once  a  fortnight  the  ballroom  was  in 
use,  and  the  hands  she  hired  were  not  mihtarized  and  noisy  as 
those  suffered  at  the  club.  On  the  following  Saturday  she  had 
bidden  us  to  come  and  dance,  and  I  wondered  whether  I  should 
see  Martin,  or  if  he  might  have  left ;  whether,  if  he  were  there,  he 
would  have  said  to  Madge,  "That  woman — the  one  you  intro- 
duced me  to  in  the  tea-tent — is  she  coming  ?"  Casually,  yet  not  so 
casually,  I  wondered  whether  it  might  be  the  reason  for  our  being 
invited  at  the  last  moment.  Even  Eric,  who  was  no  dancer,  en- 
joyed her  parties.  He  said,  just  before  we  started,  "You  look  damn' 
well  tonight,  old  girl."  "Damn'  well"  was  what  I  felt,  alive  with 
expectation. 

We  arrived  at  ten  o'clock,  and  went  into  the  long  room  where 
people  ate  from  a  buffet  and  drank.  Madge  never  troubled  to 
receive  her  guests,  nor  was  anyone  introduced  to  anyone  else. 
People  were  expected  to  be  human  enough  to  talk  to  anyone 
whom  they  might  want  to.  Madge  did  her  best  for  Army  society, 
but  even  so  there  were  those  who  complained  about  her  casual- 
ness ;  insisting  that  they  liked  to  be  received  by  their  hostess,  and 
introduced  to  a  partner  before  dancing.  Argument  on  such  a 
point  would  have  resembled  questions  and  answers  in  a  book  on 
etiquette,  and  by  the  end  of  it  meant  squelching  in  a  bog  of 
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niceness.  There  was,  however,  plenty  to  drink,  so  even  the  most 
critical  accepted  her  invitations,  and,  of  course,  she  was  the  wife 
of  the  G.O.C. 

I  saw  Martin  standing  with  a  crowd  of  people.  Almost  at 
once  he  came  over  to  me.  I  was  wearing  scariet  chiffon,  and  felt 
that  he  approved.  His  hand  touched  mine  as  he  ht  my  cigarette, 
and  my  body  trembled.  Again  I  knew  a  sense  of  being  alone  with 
him,  even  though  the  room  was  crowded.  My  face,  seen  in  a 
mirror  opposite,  looked  so  different  that  I  was  astonished.  Could 
that  woman  in  red  be  the  one  who  normally  felt  so  dead  ?  While 
we  talked  I  was  conscious  only  of  him.  Our  eyes  never  left  each 
others.' 

"Let's" — he  made  a  vague  movement — "get  away."  He 
placed  his  hand  beneath  my  elbow.  It  was  a  Uttle  touch,  that  made 
known  what  words  would  not. 

We  went  into  the  drawing-room,  which  was  nearly  empty. 
It  was  our  first  opportunity  of  dancing  together,  yet  we  had  not 
taken  it.  Afterwards,  we  told  each  other  that  we  had  both  known 
that  to  have  been  so  close  together  would  have  been  too  sudden, 
too  violent,  and  too  much.  We  sat  down  on  a  sofa  and  he  asked, 
"Why  should  I  feel  I  know  you  so  weU  ?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"I  felt,  a  long  time  ago,  that  I  knew  you  well." 

We  talked,  and  ideas  flashed  between  us,  intimate  thoughts, 
lighting  up,  it  seemed,  the  farthest  corners  of  our  minds.  We  had 
so  much  to  say  that  we  cut  in  upon  each  other,  till  our  talk  became 
a  breathless  race.  Then,  slowly,  swaying,  Griselda  passed  us.  She 
wore  white  and  was  with  a  middle-aged  and  senior  soldier.  The 
pains  she  was  taking  to  please  him  were  obvious.  She  looked  as 
though  she  were  giving  a  performance.  "Who,"  Martin  asked, 
"is  that  exquisite  creature  ?" 

"Another  officer's  lady,"  I  said ;  adding,  "her  husband  is  a 
friend  of  mind."  It  brought  me  back  to  earth  to  remember 
Phihp. 

Martin  looked  at  me  and  said  dryly,  "And  she  is  not  ?" 

"No,  I've  only  just  met  her."  A  spell  was  broken,  and  with  its 
breaking  I  was  floundering  a  little.  Griselda  was  sitting  now  on  a 
sofa  at  ^he  farther  end  of  the  room.  She  was  carefully  posed,  the 
folds  of  her  white  dress  sweeping  round  her.  Martin  still  watched 
her. 

"I'm  sorry  I  can't  introduce  you  to  her,"  I  said  stupidly,  "but 
I  never  talk  to  her  unless  I  have  to,  because  she  doesn't  hke  me." 
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"Why  not  ?"  He  looked  at  me  amusedly. 

"She  hasn't  told  me.  When  one  knows  a  woman's  husband 
rather  well,  it  often  means  a  bad  start." 

"Did  you  know  him  as  well  as  that  ?"  He  was  staring  into  my 
eyes.  The  question  did  not  seem  to  me  impertinent. 

"No,  not  as  well  as  that." 

The  spell  was  broken,  and  when  a  spell  is  broken  one  should 
move ;  not  wait — not  for  a  second.  Philip  was  coming  towards 
us.  He  saw  Griselda,  smiled  in  her  direction,  and  stopped  beside 
the  sofa  where  we  sat. 

"I'd  hoped  to  see  you  before  this,"  he  said. 

"I've  been  here  all  the  time.  I  don't  seem  to  have  danced.  This 
is  Martin  Kayle." 

Martin  and  PhiUp  shook  hands.  Philip's  air  of  correctness  was 
in  strong  contrast  with  Martin's  rather  amused  expression. 

"Is  it  time  to  leave?"  I  asked.  Time  had  ceased  to  matter.  I 
didn't  know  how  long  I  had  been  where  I  was.  Philip  said  that  it 
was  half  past  twelve.  "People  aren't  leaving  yet,"  he  added,  "but 
Griselda  always  hkes  to  go  home  early."  A  certain  boredom,  I 
thought,  was  probably  the  price  she  would  have  to  pay  for  her 
apartness. 

Philip  left  us  and  went  over  to  her. 

"I  think  I'll  go  home  too,"  I  said.  "I  must  find  my  husband.'* 
My  search  would  not  be  difficult,  for  Eric  would  be  beside  the 
bar. 

"By  the  way,"  Martin  said,  "I've  had  a  stroke  of  luck  and 
found  just  the  place  I  want  to  live  in  for  the  moment.  Can  I  have 
your  telephone  number  ?"  He  wrote  it  down  in  his  address  book. 


When  shaU  I  see  him  again  ?  Has  the  world  changed,  or  does  it 
only  seem  as  though  it  has  ?  Why  is  there  in  it  a  new  beauty,  a 
clearer  light  ? 

Why  does  he  not  telephone  ?  Today  is  perhaps  too  soon,  but 
surely  he  will  telephone  tomorrow . . .  unless  he  is  too  busy  setthng 
into  his  cottage.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  won't  ring  me  up  for  a 
week,  or  even  a  fortnight,  but  no — it  could  not  be  as  long  as  a 
fortnight.  It  will  be  a  week.  Everything,  in  a  curious  way,  seems 
lifted  up,  illumined  with  a  new  hght.  I  see  life  differently,  and  very 
clearly.  My  thoughts  cause  me  to  smile  as  I  walk  about  the  streets. 
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and  people,  quite  strange  people,  seem  to  answer  me  with  smiles. 
Madge  said  to  me  this  morning  when  I  met  her :  "What  have  you 
done  to  yourself?  You  look  a  new  woman."  Her  eyes  held  a 
penetrating  expression.  That  is  what  I  am — a  new  woman. 
People  themselves  seem  different  to  me — even  the  man  in  the 
fishmonger's.  This  morning  I  asked  him,  "Have  you  anything 
nice  for  lunch  today  ?"  and  he  answered  waggishly,  "I  don't  know, 
madam,  what  my  wife  is  providing,"  and  we  both  laughed,  and 
seemed  to  recognize  fun  in  each  other  for  the  first  time.  I  had 
never  really  noticed  him  before.  I  carried  the  fish  home,  and  its 
wetness  broke  the  paper  so  that  it  fell  upon  the  ground.  People 
helped  me  to  pick  it  up,  and  we  all  laughed.  I  realize,  of  course, 
that  all  this  must  seem  extremely  foohsh. 

I  can  remember  feehng  I'd  like  to  do  something  new,  and 
terribly  exciting ;  to  be  somewhere,  only  not  alone,  where  every- 
thing is  new ;  see  new  places,  eat  new  food,  hear  new  people  talk. 
It  would  be  lovely  to  take  a  car  and  drive ;  slowly,  seeing  so  much. 
Picnics.  Why  not  picnic  on  Hindhead  ?  Feel  the  wind  rushing  at 
us — 14S — a  spring  wind  with  all  the  promise  in  the  world.  I've 
never  felt  the  promise  in  the  spring  so  strongly  as  I  have  this  yeai. 

I  see  it  all  so  clearly,  looking  back.  It  is  after  lunch.  Eric 
had  been  asleep  in  his  chair  for  the  last  half  hour ;  his  head  lolling 
to  one  side,  his  mouth  a  little  open,  his  face  red.  His  breathing 
is  so  stertorous  that  it  almost  distracts  my  thoughts.  He  looks 
rather  awful ;  at  least  he  would  to  anyone  who  didn't  know  him 
as  well  as  I  do.  To  me  he  seems  not  awful,  but  pitiable.  I'm  glad 
he  is  asleep,  because  just  lately  I  have  felt  as  though  he  must 
almost  be  able  to  hear  my  thoughts,  for  they  are  not  dumb, 
dead  things,  but  vividly  alive.  The  telephone  rings  in  the  hall, 
and  he  stirs  a  httle  at  the  sound,  and  then  relaxes  again. 

It  is  sure  to  be  about  the  Welfare.  Probably  I'm  next  on  the 
roster  for  teas.  That  will  mean  that  Thursday  is  the  one  afternoon 
I  am  not  free.  The  telephone  seems  aUve  and  knowing  as  it 
rings.  My  heart  beats.  .  .  . 

"Hello  ..."  A  soft,  oddly  careful  voice. 

"Have  you  forgotten  me  ?"  it  asks. 

I  laugh.  "Of  course  I  haven't."  So  light — airy — just  someone 
I  have  met.  Once  I  should  have  given  myself  away,  but  now  I 
have  control.  Is  it  so  many  years  spent  as  a  square  peg  being 
hammered  into  a  round  hole  that  has  given  me  such  control  ? 

"I  have  a  home  now,  and  I  can  ask  you  to  tea,"  says  the 
voice. 
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"How  nice !" 

"When  will  you  come  ?" 

"On  Friday?" 

"But  that  is  three  days  away !" 

"WeU  .  .  ." 

"Tomorrow — why  not  tomorrow  ?" 

There  is  something  about  tomorrow — some  silly  thing. 
Something  I  ought  to  do.  ...  I  know — a  football  match.  Eric 
expects  me  to  watch  it. 

"Very  well." 

"Come  early,  I'll  be  waiting." 

"All  right,  I'd  hke  to.  Good-bye." 

"Good-bye  .  .  ."  His  voice  fades  a  little  on  the  word. 

Eric  is  awake  but  still  muzzy,  and  a^ks,  "Who  was  that  ?" 

"Martin  Kayle.  The  man  I  met  at  the  dance.  I  told  you  about 
him."  Yes,  I  had  told  Eric  about  him.  Why  ?  I  wasn't  sure. 

"That  artist  chap  ?" 

"Yes." 

"What's  he  want?"  Eric  yawns  and  stretches.  He  looks 
dreadfully  sluggish. 

"He  asked  me  to  tea." 

"Good  lord !"  Eric  thinks  of  artists  as  people  who  are  not 
quite  men.  "When  ?" 

"Tomorrow." 

"There's  that  match." 

"I  know,  but  it  doesn't  really  matter  if  I  don't  go,  does  it  ?" 

"I  suppose  not,  but  all  the  other  women  in  the  regiment  will 
be  there.  By  the  way,  how  about  asking  the  Coombes  to  dine  ?" 

The  Coombes  are  new  to  the  regiment.  To  ask  them  to  dine  is 
a  duty.  "Yes,  I  suppose  we'd  better." 

"We  might  take  'em  to  a  movie  afterwards.  It  saves  having 
to  talk." 

"All  right." 

"I'd  better  go  and  change."  He  went  upstairs  to  throw  down 
his  uniform  on  the  floor  for  the  batman  to  fold  up. 

The  cottage  was  old.  It  lay  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village 
about  five  miles  away,  and  beside  some  crossroads  that  ran  over 
the  moor.  A  low  flint  wall  surrounded  the  garden  in  which  it 
stood.  The  garden  was  a  tangle  of  weeds  and  overgrown  rambler 
roses,  but  the  whitewashed  cottage  with  its  mellow,  uneven  roof 
was  charming. 
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The  day  was  one  of  those  when  one  is  conscious  most  of 
clouds.  The  sun  was  shining,  but  the  form  and  shape  of  the 
clouds  dominated  everything,  throwing  great  moving  shadows 
on  the  world  beneath.  The  air  that  swept  across  the  moors  tingled, 
carrying  with  it  a  summons  that  beat  into  one's  heart ;  a  bubbling 
up,  perhaps,  from  hfe's  mysterious  cauldron. 

Martin  was  in  the  garden.  His  shabby  flannel  trousers  and 
sweater  accentuated  his  spareness.  At  the  sound  of  the  gate  being 
opened  he  turned  and  came  towards  me. 

"I've  been  gardening  madly,"  he  said. 

I  don't  remember  of  what  we  spoke  during  those  first  few 
moments.  Probably  I  remarked  on  the  attractiveness  of  the 
cottage.  I  knew  that  what  had  happened  to  me  had  happened  to 
him,  too.  My  apparent  self  and  real  self  were  two  very  separate 
beings.  One  talked  and  laughed,  while  the  other  felt  the  com- 
pelling power  of  a  cord. 

We  stopped  beside  a  large,  overgrown  rose  bush,  and  he  said, 
"I  can  hardly  wait  to  prune  it ;  cut  away  all  the  dead  stuff  and  see 
it  come  to  hfe."  It  was,  I  thought,  what  knowing  him  did  to  me, 
and  there  was  so  much  dead  stuff.  .  .  . 

He  carried  secateurs.  "Why  don't  you  prune  it  now?"  I 
asked. 

"With  you  here  ?"  His  eyes  were  a  curious  colour ;  blue-grey, 
and  so  dark  that  the  pupil  barely  showed.  "But  it  is  awful  the  way 
one  wants  to  do  everything  at  once." 

At  the  door  of  the  cottage  he  said  :  "There  is  a  studio  behind. 
Come  and  see  it  first.  This  place  really  belongs  to  another  artist." 

I  feared  the  studio,  because  it  would  be  the  first  time  that  I 
had  ever  been  in  one,  and  it  must  mock  my  ignorance.  I  wished 
he  were  a  writer,  for  writing  is  not  the  mysterious  art  that  painting 
is,  since  we  all,  at  various  times  in  our  fives,  put  words  on  paper, 
which  helps  to  make  the  writer  more  approachable.  He  opened  a 
door,  and  I  smelt  a  new  smell,  and  felt  myself  in  a  place  where  the 
air  seemed  afive. 

He  stood  watching  me.  "You  would  be  very  interesting  to 
paint."  His  eyes,  as  they  remained  on  me,  looked  hard.  It  seemed 
odd  that  they  should  be  so  at  variance  with  his  voice,  which  was 
so  gentle. 

"Why?" 

"Because — so  much  of  you  is  hidden." 

"I  fike  it  here." 

"What  do  you  Hke?" 
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"Perhaps  it  is  the  atmosphe  re.  I  know  nothing  about  pictures." 

"What  is  it  about  the  atmosphere?"  He  moved  about  the 
room,  not  looking  at  me  any  more. 

"There  is  no  feehng  of  waste.  Everything  seems  to  have  been 
gathered  together  and  used  for  something  that  matters  very 
much.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  headquarters  oflBce  ?" 

"No,  thank  God.  It  must  be  a  preposterous  place."  He  turned 
from  where  he  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  smiled. 

"There  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  deadness  in  it.  All  those  maps  and 
files  can,  after  all,  only  mean  destruction,  can't  they  ?  I  wish  I  had 
something  intelUgent  to  say  about  all  these."  I  looked  around  me 
at  his  pictures.  They  seemed  to  me  strange,  and  were  not  at  all 
the  kind  of  pictures  I  had  ever  seen  in  any  house. 

"You  can't  really  know  it  wouldn't  be,  so  long  as  you  don't 
try  to  think  of  something,  but  just  say  what  you  feel,"  he  said. 

"I  can't  say  anything  while  you  stand  and  watch  me." 

He  held  a  cigarette  towards  my  mouth  and  ht  it  for  me. 
Smoking,  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  he  watched  me  through 
half-closed  eyes.  "What  a  strange,  ethereal  creature  you  are !" 

"Ami?  Am  I  too  thin?" 

"Not  thin.  Slim.  Surely  no  one  could  be  sUmmer." 

"This  room  feels  awfully  full  of  endeavour." 

"It  is.  Desperate,  sometimes  despairing,  but  always  heavenly 
endeavour." 

"How  different  you  are  from  most  people !" 

"I  ?" 

"Artists,  I  mean.  You  must  live  in  one  world,  and  everybody 
else  in  another." 

"Imagine  your  knowing  that !"  His  smile  teased  me. 

"If  you  laugh  at  me  I  shan't  dare  to  talk  at  all.  I  meant  that 
the  ordinary  person  is  so  very  unaware." 

"Of  what?" 

"I  suppose  I  mean  of  life." 

"Then  at  any  rate  you  are  no  ordinary  person,  for  you  are 
very  aware." 

"How  do  you  know?"  He  had  said  so  much  of  me  was 
hidden.  .  .  . 

He  made  a  little  movement  with  his  shoulders.  "I  do  know." 

The  cord  was  tightening.  Something  blinded  and  confused 
so  that  I  reached  back  for  the  normal.  "Do  you  cook  for  your- 
self?" 

"Yes,  but  I've  found  an  old  thing  to  come  and  clean." 
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"Don't  you  nearly  starve  ?" 

"No,  because  when  I  want  to  I  can  cook  very  well." 

"How  odd !" 

"Why  ?  Are  you  used  to  completely  helpless  men  ?" 

"I  suppose  I  must  be." 

The  men  I  knew  were  cosseted  and  almost  spoon-fed  by  their 
wives  or  batmen.  Eric,  if  there  were  no  one  to  cook  for  him, 
or  no  mess  or  restaurant  handy,  would  probably  starve.  It  was 
strange  that  the  man  of  action  should  appear  to  be  so  helpless. 

We  went  back  to  the  cottage,  where  he  disappeared  to  fetch 
tea.  The  room  I  was  in  must  once  have  been  the  kitchen,  for  it  had 
a  great,  wide  hearth.  The  ceihng  was  low,  and  the  place  was 
comfortably  warm,  and  felt  fuU  of  contentment.  Martin  looked 
young,  yet  sometimes  not  so  young.. 

"What  made  you  come  to  Hve  here  ?"  I  asked  him  when  he 
returned. 

"I  haven't  come  to  live  here."  He  seemed  to  have  a  habit  of 
taking  words  quite  literally.  "I've  only  come  to  stay  from  time 
to  time.  It's  a  good  place  to  leave  one's  things  if  one  wants  to  go 
abroad,  and  I  am  often  abroad.  I'd  hate  to  be  pinned  down 
anywhere." 

His  words  sent  a  pang  through  me ;  I  suppose  because  the 
word  "always"  is  of  vital  importance  to  women,  and  I  wanted  to 
know  him  always. 

Over  tea,  he  said :  "I  suppose  I  really  came  to  escape  some- 
thing. I  didn't  want  someone  to  marry  me." 

That  hurt  a  httle. 

"You  don't  Uke  the  idea  of  marriage  ?" 

"Heavens,  no !  It's  awful.  It's  frightening  to  think  what  it 
can  do  to  people.  I've  seen  that  in  my  friends." 

Madge  had  said  he  had  ideas  on  marriage.  Long  ago  she  had 
said  so.  1  remembered  that  in  Calcutta  I  had  missed  him  by  one 
day. 

"So  you  live  for  yourself  alone,  and  like  it  ?" 

"I  like  living  alone,  but  I  don't  live  for  myself.  I  live  to  work. 
Haven't  you  ever  met  anyone  who  lived  to  work  ?" 

No,  I  said,  I  hadn't. 

"Can't  you  understand  that  to  achieve  anything  good — to 
write  a  lovely  poem,  or  paint  a  fine  picture — one  must  be  free  of 
the  restrictions  that  other  people  put  upon  one  if  they  can? 
One  needs  to  be  detached." 

"But  not  free  from  life,  surely." 
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"Of  course  not  from  life,  but  that  is  the  effect  that  marriage 
has — it  forges  chains  so  that  one  is  imprisoned  right  away  from 
life.  And  anyway,  the  thing  isn't  sense." 

"Quite  a  lot  of  people  undertake  it." 

"But  it  isn't  sense  to  imagine  that  during  the  whole  of  one's 
Hfe  one  knows  the  need  of  only  one  person  of  the  opposite  sex. 
You  might  as  well  insist  that  one  should  see  only  the  beauty  of 
one  place,  or  flower,  or  picture,  or,  at  best,  that  one  should 
only  see  them  dimly.  Marriage  is  a  death  sentence." 

Yes,  it  is  a  death  sentence,  I  thought,  and  you  die  while  your 
body  lives. 

"Anything  kept  going  only  from  a  sense  of  duty  must  be 
meaningless,"  he  said. 

I  tried  to  collect  myself,  for  he  was  making  everything 
unsteady. 

"Think  of  any  two  people  who  have  been  utteriy  faithful 
throughout  a  long  married  life — at  least,  not  physically  un- 
faithful. Don't  they  look  older  than  their  age?  And  grim?  Is 
anyone  meant  to  look  like  that  ?  FaUing  in  love  is  enlivening,  and 
people  are  meant  to  be  alive." 

"You  take  it  all  so  hghtly.  You  make  it  sound  hke  food." 

"It  is  food.  Food  for  the  spirit  and  the  senses.  Those  who  are 
deprived  of  it  are  starved.  One  must  have  love  to  live.  I  know 
people  move  and  talk  and  breathe  without  it,  but  they  don't 
live  unless  perhaps  they  are  mystics  or  saints.  So  of  course  I 
don't  take  it  lightly.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in 
life." 

"But — I  don't  think  we  are  talking  about  the  same  thing." 

"Aren't  we  ?"  He  stared  down  at  me. 

"When  you  say  love,  you  don't  mean  loving.  You  mean 
that  you  reverence  only  Eros." 

"What  if  I  do  ?" 

"I  beheve  that  if  the  devil  were  to  materialize  he'd  talk  as 
you  do.  It's  awfully  insidious."  I  suppose  I  felt  I  should  say  that. 

"But  why  be  cluttered  up  by  an  awful,  deadening  code  of 
man-made  morality  ?  Can't  you  rid  yourself  of  it  and  be  real  ?" 

"Sometimes  one  is  afraid  to  be  real." 

"That,"  he  said,  "is  a  mistake."  A  pause  had  fallen  between 
us,  and  the  room,  pregnant  as  it  was  with  our  emotions,  seemed 
very  still.  I  felt  afraid,  as  someone  might  be  when  entering  an 
unknown  world. 

He  moved  to  sit  beside  me  on  the  sofa,  and  took  my  hand. 
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His  felt  dry,  sinewy,  and  hard.  "You  are  trying  to  withdraw 
yourself  from  me.  Please  don't."  I  heard  him  say :  "You  don't 
know  how  overwhelming  it  was — meeting  you  Uke  that^seeing 
you  suddenly  come  towards  me.  I've  never  wanted  a  woman 
so  much — never  been  so  conscious  of  a  woman.  .  .  ."  There  was 
the  curious  emphasis. . . . 

He  seemed  to  be  analysing  what  had  happened  to  us,  as  if  it 
were  strange  and  abnormal ;  as  if  it  were  mightier  than  anything 
that  had  happened  to  him  before,  and  as  if  he  were  vitally  inter- 
ested, and  wondered  why.  I  remember  thinking :  This  will  change 
me  for  ever.  I  shall  never  be  the  same  again.  I  pulled  for  a  second 
against  the  cord  that  seemed  to  draw  me  to  him.  I  knew  a  fleeting 
moment  of  panic,  but  he  took  me  in  his  arms. 

"Let  me  go  now,"  I  said. 

"Now  ?  How  can  I  ?  Give  it — give  it  to  us  now." 

"Let  me  just  know  for  a  httle  while  ...  let  me  go  away,  and 
know.  .  .  ." 

His  arms  relaxed.  "You'll  come  again  ?" 

"Yes,  I'll  come  again." 

"I'll  be  waiting.  ...  All  the  time  I  shall  be  waiting.  Don't 
make  me  wait  too  long.  I  want  you," 

It  was  hard  to  leave  him ;  hard,  but  wonderful  to  leave  him, 
knowing — that  short  moment  of  knowing — I  wanted  to  hold 
on  to  it  to  allow  no  greater  heaven  to  break  the  spell  that  it  had 
laid  upon  me.  The  whole  of  Ufe  seemed  to  be  encompassed  in 
that  moment. 


I  DID  not  know  him.  Perhaps  I  never  have.  For  that  he  is  too 
complex,  too  secretive;  yet  through  him  and  in  him  I  knew 
again  the  idea  that  had  been  bom  so  long  ago,  to  persist  through- 
out a  pedestrian  existence ;  that  only  through  knowledge  of  each 
other  may  a  man  and  woman  be  re-created  from  the  source  of 
hfe ;  that  experience  in  love  is  as  deep  or  shallow  as  a  person  is 
himself;  being  in  its  essence  a  reflection  of  him;  that  through 
complete  and  absolute  fusion  with  another  the  soul  could  soar 
heavenwards  with  the  compulsion  of  a  sky-rocket.  Martin, 
it  seemed,  was  an  epicure  in  art,  in  life,  in  love,  but  no  ideah  st 
in  the  sense  of  the  spirit.  For  him  I  epitomized  woman  as  he 
would  have  her,  but  that  was  all.  During  the  weeks  that  followed  I 
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believe  I  longed  for  him  to  surrender  to  the  love  we  might  have 
known,  to  recognize  in  our  relationship  more  than  he  would 
recognize ;  but  with  him,  it  seemed,  everything  was  rooted  in 
sex.  He  fought  a  deeper  affinity  between  us.  He  was  honest,  because 
never  did  he  say  "I  love  you."  "I  am  obsessed  by  you,"  he 
would  say,  but  never  did  he  think  of  what  we  had  as  love,  for 
love  to  him  was  binding,  and  he  would  not  be  bound.  He  turned 
from  love ;  fought  ii  and  denied  it,  yet  always  I  seemed  to  see 
a  second  man  in  him  who  knew  it  as  well  as  I. 

That  day  as  I  drove  home  I  was  a  new  person.  At  dinner  Eric 
noticed,  and  asked :  "You  look  somehow  difierent.  What  have 
you  done  to  yourself?" 

As  I  looked  at  him,  I  supposed  that  no  one  could  fail  to 
recognize  the  radiance  that  comes  from  what  I  had.  Sitting 
opposite  me,  he  seemed  a  puffy,  kind,  inarticulate  stranger,  yet 
beneath  the  veneer  of  the  bluff  soldier,  whose  only  faiUng  was 
that  he  drank  too  much,  must  be  the  nearly  vanquished  spirit 
of  the  real  man,  needing  that  to  which  he  could  not  give  a  name. 
I  looked  at  him,  thought  of  him,  and  wondered.  Why  don't  I 
know  him  any  more  ?  Or — have  I  never  known  him  ? 

As  the  meal  went  on  it  seemed  that  only  my  body  sat  with 
him  at  the  table ;  that  my  real  self  was  far  away  in  a  newly 
illumined  world.  Between  us  there  was  an  impenetrable  wall,  yet 
we  lived  in  day-in  day-out  companionship.  We  should  have 
known  each  other,  and  it  seemed  curious  that  we  were  strangers. 

Almost  my  only  memories  of  that  spring  and  early  summer 
are  my  meetings  with  Martin  and  the  tempest  of  our  love.  Some- 
times I  wondered  how  much  it  would  hurt  Eric  if  he  knew,  or 
whether  a  lazy  self-indulgence  had  made  him  callous.  I  told  myself 
that  although  with  Peter  Saxeby  I  had  cheated,  now  I  gave  to 
another  only  that  which  Eric  had  long  ceased  to  ask.  I  seemed  to 
be  living  in  a  freer  dimension,  looking  forward  to  and  thinking  of 
no  future,  Uving  only  now  in  a  glowing,  secret  world. 

Martin  worked  for  many  hours  a  day.  Having  no  experience 
of  the  creative  artist,  I  did  not  realize  how  much  and  how  often 
I  disturbed  him,  or  that  even  a  telephone  call  could  distract 
enough  to  spoil  a  day's  work.  To  me  work  was  something  that 
people  did  during  certain  hours,  after  which  they  relaxed  and 
gratefully  forgot  it.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  truth  that  the  artist's 
greatest  enemy  is  time. 

With  June  the  rose  bush  he  had  pruned  became  an  immense 
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yellow  bouquet.  The  sun's  rays  beat  through  a  scented  haze  of 
summer  and  the  air  was  warm  and  soft.  We  had  been  living  in  a 
miraculous  and  vivid  world,  fused  with  each  other,  bUnd,  it 
seemed,  to  all  else,  when  suddenly  I  knew  the  end  was  near. 

I  knew  too,  the  reason  why  it  must  be  near.  The  need  of  each 
other  gripped  us  like  a  drug.  Out  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
obsession  a  conflict  raged  in  Martin  which  I  could  not  fail  to  see. 
He  was  restless,  a  Uttle  frantic,  Uke  a  man  who  feels  he  may 
be  chained.  "It  grows,  and  it  must  not  grow,"  he  said  often.  "In 
each  man's  life  one  thing  must  matter  most.  No  two  must  be  of 
the  same  size,"  and,  looking  at  his  easel,  he  would  say,  ''That 
must  be  the  greatest  thing  for  me."  He  was  right.  I  had  come  to 
know  that  he  was  right,  but  to  have  to  know  it,  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  it,  was  hurtful. 

That  first,  easy  gaiety  that  we  had  known  began  to  die.  We 
laughed  less,  and  strain  between  us  was  greater.  When  we  were 
together,  our  impelhng  need  of  each  other  was  no  less,  but  it 
demanded  more  of  him  than  he  would  give.  Beneath  everything 
we  said  and  did  there  boiled  a  sea  of  conflict.  I  hated  the  cynicism 
that  now  seemed  so  a  part  of  him,  clamping  his  spirit  down  to 
earth,  and  the  worn-out  cliches  that  at  times  he  threw  at  me : 
"The  only  cure  for  one  woman  is  another.  .  .  ."  Then,  it  was  a 
wretched,  puny  man  of  the  world  who  spoke ;  yet  always  I  saw  that 
other  man  in  him — the  man  who  would  deny  anything  except  his 
art,  the  man  with  vision  and  inteUect,  and  only  sometimes  did 
I  wonder  if  even  that  man  lacked  the  heart  to  make  him  great. 
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N  ow,  years  afterwards,  I  go  back.  I  am  in  fact  back  again  in  that 
past  time,  seeing  everything  as  though  it  happened  now. 

It  is  six  weeks  since  we  had  the  Coombes  to  dinner.  This 
evening,  in  return,  they  have  entertained  us,  and  have  brought 
us  afterwards  to  the  Garrison  Theatre  to  see  an  amateur  dramatic 
performance  of  a  play  in  which  Griselda  plays  the  lead.  The 
staUs  of  the  theatre  are  full  with  men  in  mess  kit  accompanied  by 
their  ladies.  In  the  tiers  of  seats  above  us  are  members  of  the 
"married  families"  who  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  come, 
while  in  the  gallery  are  the  other  ranks,  cajoled  perhaps  by  their 
company  commanders  into  coming  on  the  grounds  that  all 
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proceeds  will  be  given  to  an  Army  charity.  In  the  centre  of  the 
front  row  of  stalls  there  are  still  six  empty  seats.  That  is  because 
the  Wiltons  and  their  party  will  eventually  occupy  them,  and 
Madge,  however  hard  she  fights  against  the  habit  of  unpunctuahty, 
is  always  late.  A  military  orchestra,  brassy  in  tone,  helps  to  fill 
in  time.  It  has  given  us  "Poet  and  Peasant"  and  is  now  advising 
us  to  take  a  pair  of  sparkhng  eyes.  The  curtain  will  not  rise  until 
news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Wiltons  has  been  passed  to  the  stage 
manager,  a  man  who,  to  use  his  own  words,  has  done  a  good  bit 
of  this  sort  of  thing,  one  way  and  another.  He  has  probably 
done  it  in  Simla  and  in  Delhi  as  well  as  in  other  garrison  towns 
in  England ;  in  fact  I  have  caught  him  at  it  often  before.  He  is 
therefore  a  great  asset. 

Most  of  the  men,  like  our  host  and  Eric,  are  probably  prepared 
for  an  evening's  boredom  helped  only  by  drinks  between  the  acts. 
The  women  are  not  so  bored,  perhaps  because  it  is  a  gala  night 
for  mutual  admiration ;  an  opportunity  to  appear  in  public,  to 
view  one  another,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  sensation  of  being  one 
of  a  society  whose  foundations  are  secure.  There  is  also  a  certain 
excitement  in  the  thought  of  seeing  Griselda,  so  much  of  a 
personality  has  she  become. 

"Take  a  Pair  of  Sparkling  Eyes"  has  come  to  an  end.  The 
bandmaster  looks  round,  discovers  the  lack  of  the  Wiltons,  and 
raises  an  eyebrow  interrogatively  as  though  in  need  of  guidance 
in  the  direction  of  the  wings,  where  there  is  a  sUght  movement  of 
the  curtains ;  the  required  guidance  is  given  and  the  orchestra 
breaks  into  bits  from  the  "Mikado". 

I  think,  there  is  no  life  in  this  audience. 

A  few  heads  are  turned.  The  Wiltons  are  coming  in  now. 
Madge,  in  white  lace  and  silver  fox,  looks  magnificent ;  somehow 
a  Uttle  remindful  of  a  voluptuous  king's  mistress  who  has  come 
into  her  own.  She  smiles  around  her,  and  most  people,  surely,  must 
feel  better  for  seeing  her.  She  is  followed  by  a  bunchy  woman  who 
is  the  wife  of  the  senior  medical  officer,  and  after  her  come  four 
men,  the  General  Officer  Commanding,  who,  of  course,  is  Madge's 
husband,  the  senior  medical  officer,  and  A.D.C.,  and  lastly 
Martin.  The  bandmaster  has  tapped  his  baton  twice.  There  is 
some  business  among  Madge's  party  as  to  who  shall  sit  where ; 
the  lights  go  down  as  the  curtain  rises.  The  stage  manager  is 
probably  breathing  heavily,  but  all  has  gone  according  to  plan. 

Martin  had  not  told  me  that  he  would  be  here.  Probably 
Madge  cajoled  him  into  coming  at  the  last  moment.  .  .  . 
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The  play  is  one  that  is  often  put  on  by  amateurs  on  account 
of  its  demanding  no  change  of  scenery,  therefore  most  of  us  know 
it  very  well.  It  has  probably  been  enacted  at  some  time  or  other 
in  every  station  where  most  of  us  have  been.  We  have  seen  in  it 
leading  ladies  of  every  vintage,  therefore  if  in  dire  need  of  an 
escape  from  boredom  we  can  make  comparisons  between  the 
performance  of  each,  I  notice  that  the  man  who  plays  the 
juvenile  lead  has  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  give  himself  a  brick- 
red  face,  but  that  Griselda,  as  she  makes  her  entrance,  is  Uke  no 
amateur  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Two  rows  in  front  of  me  I  see  Martin's  head  silhouetted  against 
the  stage.  As  Griselda  moves,  his  own  moves  a  very  httle.  Her 
beauty  is  overwhelming,  her  movements  hquid.  She  is  so  good  in 
the  part  that  she  might  have  made  the  study  of  it  her  life-work. 
Her  white  velvet  dress,  wide  and  flowing,  must  be  the  envy  of 
every  woman  in  the  audience. 

When  the  hghts  go  up  after  the  first  act  I  notice  Philip  behind 
the  G.O.C.  and  a  Uttle  to  the  right.  He  is  with  a  party  of  people. 
Madge  leans  back  to  speak  to  him.  She  seems  to  be  congratulat- 
ing him  upon  Griselda's  performance.  Philip's  face  is,  even  for 
him,  oddly  wooden.  Martin  turns  round,  catches  my  eye,  and 
smiles  poUtely.  No  one  would  ever  know.  .  .  . 

Afterwards  the  Coombes  and  ourselves  are  bidden  with  many 
others  to  a  supper-party — people  are  just  beginning  to  call  such 
a  party  "eats" — at  Flagstaff  House.  Tonight  is  very  much 
Griselda's.  She  and  Phihp  wiU  be  there. 

The  theatre  empties,  and  we  go  to  our  cars.  We  all  arrive,  of 
course,  long  before  Griselda. 

When  she  came  she  wore  black  lace.  The  neck  of  her  dress 
was  square,  its  sleeves  long.  Through  its  transparency  her  neck 
and  arms  shone  white.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  her  thin  but  mobile 
lips  were  smihng  as  she  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  congratulatory 
crowd.  Tonight  her  expression  was  that  of  a  pleased,  enchanted 
girl.  No  woman  in  the  room  could  hope  for  notice  beside  the  rare 
quality  of  her  beauty.  It  was  perhaps  an  hour  later  when  I  was 
standing  beside  Martin  that  she  passed  and  stopped,  smiUng  at 
me  kindly.  Martin's  eyes  were  upon  her,  and  he  seemed  entranced. 
"I  must  paint  you,"  he  said,  "just  as  you  are  now — I  must." 

She  looked  up  at  him  very  sweetly.  "Would  you  really 
like  to?" 

"I  should."  His  eyes  were  hard  now.  I  knew  the  look  so  well. 
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"Then  .  .  ."  she  shrugged  her  shoulders,  "of  course  you 
must.  Only — who  are  you  ?" 

Martin  looked  at  me,  and  I  said  his  name.  Then  I  moved  away, 
leaving  them  alone. 

I  saw  Philip  standing  by  himself,  and  joined  him.  While  I  was 
beside  him  I  saw  myself  in  the  mirror  in  which  I  had  seen 
myself  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Could  that  be  me  ?  That  wan,  grey 
woman  ? 

Philip  put  his  hand  beneath  my  arm.  "Let's  go  somewhere 
and  talk." 

Only — not  too  far  away,  Philip  ...  for  I  must  see.  .  .  . 

"You  are  minding  about  something,"  he  said  after  we  had 
sat  down,  "I've  been  talking  to  you  and  you  haven't  heard." 

"I'm  tired.  I  want  to  go  home." 

"Why  should  you  be  so  tired  ?"  He  gazed  at  me  steadily. 

"I  don't  know." 

"I'll  take  you  home  and  come  back  again  to  fetch  Griselda. 
But — where  is  Eric  ?" 

"Last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  by  the  bar.  He  will  be  enjoying 
being  there.  It  is  a  pity  to  disturb  him." 

"I'll  find  him  and  tell  him.  Wait  for  me." 

I  waited.  One  or  two  people  passed  and  spoke  to  me.  I  could 
not  see  Martin  and  Griselda.  They  would  be  still  in  the  other 
room.  Martin  would  still  be  gazing  at  her  with  that  hard  intent- 
ness.  Martin  .  .  .  please  don't — for  I  can't  bear  it. . . . 

Philip  returned  to  me.  "Come  along,"  he  said. 

"What  about  Eric?" 

"He  is,  as  you  said  he  would  be,  enjoying  himself.  Come 
along." 

"Something  has  happened  to  you,"  he  said  as  we  were 
driving. 

"Why  should  it  have  ?  .  .  .  Why  do  you  have  to  know  every- 
thing about  me  ?" 

"I  always  shall  know  everything  about  you." 

"How  much  do  you  know  ?" 

"I've  seen  you  with  him.  I've  seen  you  after  you  have  been 
with  him.  I  saw  you  this  evening  with  him,  and  afterwards — 
your  face." 

"Am  I  so  obvious  then  ?" 

"No,  but  to  me  you  can  be  very  transparent." 

"You  don't  hke  him,  do  you  ?" 
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In  the  darkness  I  could  not  see  his  expression,  but  I  felt  that 
it  had  tightened. 

"Perhaps  I  suspect  him  of  something  that  is  too  devastating 
to  women.  I  don't  want  to  see  you  devastated." 

"Why,  then,  do  you  not  take  more  care  that  your  wife  is  not 
devastated  too  ?"  I  said  brutally. 

"But,  Griselda,"  said  PhiUp,  "is  so  very  well  equipped," 
The  car  stopped  by  our  door.  "Good  night,  my  dear." 

"Phihp  .  .  ." 

"Yes?" 

"Oh — I  don't  know  quite  what  it  was  that  I  was  going  to 
say. .  .  ." 

He  had  been  painting  Griselda.  Most  afternoons  he  had  been 
painting  her.  But  now  I  was  with  him  again.  We  were  in  his 
studio.  He  was  before  his  easel,  and  he  seemed  to  be  working 
at  a  canvas.  Everything  was  changed.  I  knew  that  everything 
was  changed,  and  then  he  said,  even  while  he  worked  without 
looking  at  me:  "I  have  something  to  tell  you.  I  have  been — 
sleeping — which  most  certainly  is  not  sleeping — with  somebody 
else." 

Could  I,  I  wondered,  reach  out  for  a  cigarette,  and  hght 
it,  without  my  hand  shaking  ? 

"And  did  you  enjoy  it?"  How  can  one  say  such  things? 
Why  does  one?  Unless  it  is  from  a  desire  to  prove  that  one 
is  "civiUzed"  ? 

He  did  not  look  at  me.  I  saw  his  eyes  intent,  apparently,  on 
what  he  did.  He  did  not  answer,  either. 

"Why  did  you?"  I  asked,  because  I  had  to.  I  might  have 
added,  "Because  you  know  it  couldn't  have  mattered — really." 
I  felt  very  cold. 

He  smiled.  "I  suppose  I  must  have  wanted  to." 

You  hurt,  I  thought.  You  hurt  deUberately,  because  you 
have  to  see  me  hurt  ...  as  if  I  were  your  enemy.  In  a  way,  I 
know  I  am  your  enemy. 

"Oh,  well ..."  I  picked  up  my  gloves  and  bag.  A  scene — how 
tragically  comic  a  scene  would  be !  That  is  why  I  will  not  make 
a  scene.  The  feeUng  of  strain  grew  greater.  Soon,  one  of  us  must 
break,  but  it  would  not  be  he.  So  I  must  go. 

"Must  you  go  so  soon  ?"  he  asked  politely. 

"Yes,  or  I  shall  be  late  for  dinner." 

"When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?"  Still,  still  he  worked. 
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"Are  we  going  to  meet  again  ?" 

He  stopped  working,  looked  at  me  and  smiled.  His  manner 
was  very  social.  "But  why  not?" 

I  had  no  words  with  which  to  voice  a  reason.  He  had  moved 
backwards  from  his  easel,  and  stared  through  half-closed  eyes 
at  his  canvas,  his  head  a  little  on  one  side.  "Come  on  Thursday," 
he  said. 

"Very  well,"  I  said.  But  why  was  I  coming?  Why  was  I  bear- 
ing this  ? 

On  Thursday  I  found  Griselda  there.  When  Martin  opened 
the  door  to  me  there  was  a  new  expression  on  his  face ;  some- 
thing of  triumph,  something  of  anticipation,  of  a  game  that 
might  amuse.  "Come  in,"  he  said,  and  his  tones  were  light. 
"Griselda  is  here." 

Yes,  she  was  there.  Her  poise,  her  beauty,  seemed  to  fill  the 
room.  She  greeted  me  with  her  gentle  smile,  and  said :  "How  are 
you  ?  Martin  told  me  you  would  be  arriving."  There  was  nothing 
exceptional  in  her  words  or  in  her  manner,  or  was  there  much 
that  was  exceptional  in  both  ? 

I  saw  the  famihar  objects  on  the  mantelpiece.  The  room 
was  the  same,  yet  not  at  all  the  same.  Something  was  being 
slowly  killed  in  it,  and  it  was  myself.  I  tried  to  readjust  my 
thoughts,  remembering  Philip's  words,  turning  from  the  thought 
of  them,  and  remembering  them  again. 

Was  there  not  a  streak  of  caddishness  in  such  deUberate 
cruelty  ?  But  caddishness  made  any  man  unspeakable,  therefore 
Martin  could  be  no  cad.  A  deep  humiliation  can  destroy  all 
weapons  of  defence.  I  should  have  been  angry,  when  I  was  only 
hurt.  I  could  have  no  grievance  against  him,  for  everything, 
surely,  must  have  an  end.  But  the  nature  of  that  end  ?  I  turned 
from  that.  I  thought  of  Eric.  I  must  have  hurt  him  with  Peter 
Saxeby.  Was  every  hurt  one  did  to  others  a  boomerang  to  react 
at  last  against  oneself?  Was  there  an  exactitude  in  the  strength 
of  blows  given  and  those  taken  ? 

Talk  between  Martin  and  Griselda  was  hght  and  easy.  Griselda 
was  a  httle  whimsy,  perhaps,  but  every  pose  she  adopted  suited 
her.  Her  laugh  had  a  silvery  quahty,  yet  she  reminded  me  of  a 
spoilt  and  predatory  cat.  Martin  behaved  as  though  he  and  I 
had  never  loved.  What  ruthless  skill  he  had  in  extricating  himself 
from  an  affair !  To  do  so  callously — was  it  not  in  keeping  with 
his  expressed  ideas?  But  what  of  that  soft  tenderness — that 
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sensitive  understanding  of  a  woman?  Had  he  tired  of  me  I 
must  have  known.  Reason  broke  in  to  ask :  "Do  women  ever 
know?  Do  they  not  bUnd  themselves  to  truth?" 

We  sat  round  the  tea-table.  In  spite  of  his  light  manner 
Martin  looked  strained  and  iU.  I  was  too  conscious  of  Griselda's 
exquisite,  predatory  hands.  At  last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
I  rose. 

"Have  you  your  car  ?"  Martin  asked  pohtely. 

"Yes." 

"I'll  see  you  to  it." 

Griselda  made  no  movement.  "Can  I  give  you  a  lift?"  I 
asked. 

"Thank  you,  but  the  chauffeur  will  come  for  me  at  six." 

The  expression  in  her  eyes  was  mocking.  Her  smile  pitied  me 
a  httle. 

At  the  gate  I  said  good-bye. 

"Good-bye,"  Martin  answered.  His  hands  made  a  curious 
movement.  He  spread  them  out,  palms  towards  me,  as  though 
he  were  pushing  me  away. 

I  got  into  the  car,  let  in  the  clutch,  and  waved  to  him.  "Lightly," 
a  voice  was  telling  me ;  "you  must  take  this  hghtly."I  summoned 
pride  and  courage.  Both,  it  seemed,  had  left  me.  Pain,  almost 
physical,  possessed  me,  leaving  no  sound  spot. 

Eric  was  in  the  house  when  I  reached  it.  "You're  back  early," 
he  said.  He  did  not  ask  me  where  I  had  been,  but  then,  he  seldom 
did.  Only  now  did  it  seem  strange  that  lately  he  had  ceased  to 
ask.  The  remains  of  tea  stood  on  a  table  beside  him ;  a  slice  of 
too-thickly-cut  bread-and-butter  and  a  paste  sandwich.  The  sight 
of  it  made  me  suddenly  feel  guilty. 

"I  had  tea  with  Martin  Kayle,  and  Griselda  was  there," 
I  said.  How  false — to  tell  him  only  because  Griselda  had  been 
there !  .  .  . 

"Is  that  why  you're  back  early  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

His  bloodshot  eyes  stared  steadily  at  me. 

"Only  that  you  don't  like  Griselda.  Don't  forget  we're 
dining  out."  Of  course.  We  were  dining  out.  It  meant  changing, 
doing  up  my  face,  and  smiling  .  .  .  encasing  myself  quickly  in  an 
outer  shell. 
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Martin  neither  wrote  nor  telephoned.  The  days  became  periods 
of  time  during  which  I  moved  my  body  from  place  to  place, 
used  my  hands  and  spoke  to  people,  longing  for  night,  when 
I  would  be  alone.  There  were  polo  matches  to  be  watched,  with 
prize-givings  to  clap  at;  the  Tattoo;  four  days  of  the  Army 
Horse  Show.  On  the  j&nal  day  of  the  show  I  ran  into  Philip.  In 
the  bright  sunlight  he  looked  dried  up,  old  for  his  age,  a  little 
wizened  man.  He  suggested  a  drink,  and  I  went  with  him  into 
the  marquee  that  housed  a  bar.  We  made  our  way  towards  two 
chairs  at  the  far  end. 

"I  never  see  you  now,"  he  said.  "What  do  you  do  with  your- 
self?" 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I  know." 

"You  look  tired." 

"That's  not  complimentary." 

"Do  you  expect  compUments  from  me  ?" 

"I  couldn't  when  you  know  me  so  well.  I  am  tired.  I  believe 
I'm  tired  to  my  soul.  It's  mournful  of  me,  and  to  be  mournful 
means  one  is  a  bore.  I'm  sorry.  How — is  your  wife  ?" 

"She  is  recuperating  from  her  exertions  over  the  play." 

His  voice  was  expressionless. 

"Do  you  hke  her  portrait  ?" 

"I  find  it  subtle." 

"I  suppose  it  took  a  good  many  sittings  ?" 

"Are  you  wondering  whether  painters  inevitably  fall  in  love 
with  the  women  who  sit  for  them  ?  Did  you  know,  by  the  way, 
that  Martin  Kayle  has  left  ?" 

"Left  ?"  I  repeated  stupidly.^Did  it  make  it  better  or  worse  ? 
I  was  not  sure.  We  were  silent  for  a  moment,  then  I  asked  him, 
"How  many  people,  do  you  think,  may  know  ?" 

"About  you — and  him  ?" 

"Yes." 

"I  should  think  not  many.  Griselda  may  have  guessed.  She 
is  uniquely  observant  of  people's  sufferings."  His  voice  was 
dispassionate. 

Does  he  know,  I  wondered,  about  Griselda  ? 

"I  wonder  why  she  disUkes  me  so." 

"She  would  be  very  distressed  to  be  told  that  she  dislikes  any- 
one. She  does  not  admit  dislike  of  anything  but  the  meretricious." 
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"That  is  probably  what  she  thinks  I  am." 

He  did  not  answer.  His  expression  had  changed  and  hard- 
ened. His  face  was  thin,  with  the  skin  stretched  tightly  over 
it;  his  manner  cool,  a  little  snubbing,  but  then  naturally  he 
would  not  easily  discuss  his  wife. 

"And  now,  for  you,  what  next  ?"  he  asked. 

"There  will  be  nothing — next."  I  felt  no  differently  towards 
him.  I  could  still  have  poured  out  my  thoughts  to  him,  but  when 
confidences  are  one-sided  there  is  a  barrier,  and  he  was  like  a 
closed  and  locked  book.  His  eyes  softened  as  he  said,  "How 
vulnerable  you  are,  yet  few  people  would  guess  it." 

"I  suppose  it  is  foolish  to  expose  oneself  without  defences." 

"It  is  not  sound  strategy." 

"Why  must  you  always  be  a  soldier?  I've  never  thought 
about  armour.  I  don't  mind  having  been  hurt.  I  would  be  hurt 
again  if  it  meant  the  same  experience,  but  I'm  tired  of  all  this 
.  .  .  spending  a  summer  day  parading  about  this  ground — being 
dressed  up  when  one  might  be  lying  upon  a  beach  or  in  a  garden 
that  really  was  one,  or  talking  to  someone  who  has  something 
to  give  that  matters,  or  reading,  or  making  something.  .  .  . 
We're  all  so  weak.  We  follow  one  another  like  sheep.  Some  of 
us  are  as  stupid,  but  it  would  take  so  much  to  break  away.  After 
years  of  it,  one  hasn't  the  initiative." 

We  could  hear  the  strains  of  the  "Keel  Row",  which  meant 
that  the  musical  ride  was  in  progress.  "Shall  we  watch?"  said 
PhiUp.  "I  expect  Griselda  will  be  looking  for  me." 

I  went  deliberately  to  find  Eric.  I  was  anxious  about  him. 
He  was  on  bad  terms  with  his  commanding' officer  owing  to  the 
amount  of  his  mess  bill.  Probably  he  was  a  bad  example  to 
young  officers.  Conviviality  costs  money,  and  we  were  in  debt. 
But  none  of  that  mattered  beside  the  fact  that  I  knew  he  was 
not  well.  No  sooner  did  he  sit  in  a  chair  than  sleep  overcame 
him,  and  when  he  slept  he  looked  as  though  drugged.  I  was 
always  asking  him  to  see  the  medical  officer,  but  he  refused. 
Perhaps  he  suspected  that  if  he  were  ill  his  drinking  habits 
were  the  cause.  He  seemed  to  think  that  Army  medical  officers 
had  their  uses  only  as  good  chaps,  and  would  say,  "Old  So-and- 
so — he'd  whistle  and  cut  you  open  with  a  rusty  knife  as  soon  as 
look  at  you!"  He  gave  one  the  impression  that  it  would  be 
rather  letting  old  So-and-so  down  to  go  to  him  and  suggest  that 
one  was  ill.  He  was  depressed  about  himself,  and  the  more 
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depressed  he  became,  the  more  he  drank,  and  the  more  did  he 
look  to  me  for  comfort.  It  was  hard  to  see  him  as  that  good  com- 
panion which  so  many  found  him  when,  at  night,  like  a  fearful 
child  with  night  terrors,  he  would  beg  me  to  stay  with  him,  as 
though  he  found  in  my  company  help  towards  fighting  his 
fear  of  what  might  lie  ahead. 

One  evening  in  July  he  was  due  at  a  guest-night,  and  I  knew 
what  it  would  mean.  He  would  inevitably  get  drunk.  In  the 
morning  his  skin  would  be  mottled,  his  eyes  bloodshot  and 
half  closed,  and  he  would  be  a  misery  to  himself.  I  felt  a  sudden 
need  of  Phihp,  and  went  to  the  telephone  to  ring  him  up.  His 
voice  answered  my  ring,  and  I  said :  "I  vdsh  I  could  see  you. 
I'm  worried  about  something." 

"What?"  he  asked. 

"It's  Eric  .  .  .  I — can't  explain  on  the  'phone." 

"I  can  come  now  if  you  hke." 

"Please  do." 

He  entered  the  room  about  half  an  hour  later,  looking,  as 
ever,  reliable.  Even  the  sight  of  him  has  always  had  the  power 
to  soothe  me. 

"I'm  afraid  Eric  is  ill,"  I  said. 

"He's  been  doing  his  best  to  be." 

"I  know.  Probably  you  think  that  once  again  I  am  to  blame. 
He's  dining  tonight  with  the  Blankshires.  It's  so  awful — having  to 
get  the  batman  out  of  the  way  so  as  to  put  him  to  bed  myself. . . ." 

"I'm  dining  in  the  same  mess,  but  no  one  can  stop  a  man 
drinking  if  he  wants  to." 

"But  it  makes  him  so  ill.  Can't  something  be  done  ?  Can't  / 
do  something  ?  He  frightens  me." 

"No  one  can  help  unless  he'll  take  a  pull  himself,  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  why  should  he  ?" 

"I  suppose  drink  is  his  only  pleasure." 

"It  is  not  only  pleasure,  but  a  necessity  to  him.  When  he  is 
on  the  way  to  being  drunk  he  feels  a  man.  You  have  humiliated 
him,  you  know.  .  .  ." 

"Philip,  I  know " 

"Sorry."  He  filled  and  lit  his  pipe. 

"Why,"  I  asked,  "should  what  one  does  have  such  a  lasting 
effect  on  other  people  ?" 

"I  suppose  it  seems  a  bit  unfair,  but  human  relationships 
are  very  uncompromising.  Once  you  told  me  that  I  was  a  prig. 
I  didn't  come  here  to  lecture  you.  I'd  hke  to  help." 
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"I  seem  to  be  so  useless.  I  hate  myself  so.  What  can  I  do* 
Philip,  about  Eric  ?" 

"I  suppose  you  can  give  more  of  yourself  to  him,  and  perhaps 
try  to  be  less  overcharged.  Damn  it,  Stella,  I  don't  want  to 
preach.  You  ought  never  to  have  married  him,  but  you  are 
married  to  him.  You  have  responsibihties.  I'll  try  and  look  after 
him  tonight." 

"That's  what  I  wanted.  I'm  sorry  for  bothering  you,  only 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  anyone  else.  ...  I  mean " 

"I  know  what  you  mean."  He  smiled  at  me  and  left. 

Soon  afterwards  Eric  came  in,  and  went  to  his  bath  at  once. 
When  I  heard  him  coming  down  the  stairs  I  called  to  him. 

He  came  into  the  sitting-room,  looking  a  Uttle  absurd  in 
mess  kit,  as  too-well-covered  men  do ;  as  though  he  were  trussed 
up,  and  as  if  it  would  be  an  effort  to  sit  down. 

"What's  up  ?  I'm  late,"  he  said. 

Drink  is  a  difficult  subject  to  talk  about  to  drunkards. 
They  so  seldom  admit  to  their  weakness  for  it.  "Go  steady 
tonight,"  I  said. 

"What  d'you  mean  ?" 

"Don't  get  tight,  darling." 

He  had  obviously  been  drinking  already.  "Now  look  here, 
old  girl,"  he  said,  "I'm  taking  no  orders  from  you." 

"But — you're  doing  your  best  to  kill  yourself,  and  I'm 
terrified  of  your  driving  yourself  home." 

"Have  I  ever  had  a  crash  ?" 

"No,  but " 

"For  God's  sake  stop  fussing  then  !"  He  left  the  house. 

Thank  God,  Philip  would  be  there  tonight  anyway,  and  would 
look  after  him. 

How  to  give  more  of  oneself  to  another  when  close  contact 
with  them  is  already  lost  ?  When  Eric  and  I  were  together  we 
spoke  only  of  trivialities.  We  discussed  money  when  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so,  which  was  fairly  often,  and  it  only  led  to 
argument,  for  Eric  treated  bills  as  so  much  waste  paper  until 
the  time  came  when  their  senders  became  insistent.  Everything 
would  be  put  straight,  he  said,  as  soon  as  his  father  died,  but  his 
father  was  still  a  hearty  man  of  seventy,  for  whom  Eric  had 
little  feeling  except  as  a  provider  when  our  difficulties  became 
too  acute.  Any  ordinary  economy  seemed  futile  beside  the 
amount  of  our  income  that  was  spent  on  drink. 
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These  days  my  memory  of  Martin  seemed  only  the  aftermath 
of  something  in  the  nature  of  a  dream,  belonging  to  a  visionary 
life.  Only  now  did  I  realize  that  every  person  inhabited  two 
worlds,  the  outer  one  in  which  he  moved  and  showed  himself, 
and  the  inner  soHtude  in  which  his  spirit  Uved. 

Tonight  my  little  servant  was  going  to  a  dance.  I  called 
her  and  told  her  she  need  not  trouble  about  a  meal  for  me,  but 
that  I  would  have  something  on  a  tray.  She  would,  I  knew,  be 
meeting  her  young  man.  I  envied  her  her  youth  and  freshness, 
and  the  fact  that  she  made  no  complications  for  herself.  I  boiled 
an  egg  and  made  some  toast.  The  house  felt  as  though  it  was 
closing  in  upon  me.  I  felt  the  need  of  fresh  air,  but  in  Cambershot 
it  took  some  time  to  reach  the  open  country,  and  to  walk  among 
barrack  squares  and  Army  quarters  was  not  enUvening.  To  see 
a  film  would  perhaps  be  better.  A  film  always  offered  one  escape 
from  thought. 

I  went  to  my  room  to  fetch  a  coat.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
Durrance,  Eric's  batman,  met  me,  and  looked  at  me  ques- 
tioningly.  "Shall  I  wait  up  for  the  Captain,  m'm  ?" 

"No,  you  needn't."  Durrance  and  I  understood  each  other 
too  well.  He  knew  why  I  did  not  want  him  to  wait  up  for  Eric 
on  a  guest-night. 

As  I  entered  the  cinema  some  people  I  knew  slightly  were 
just  arriving,  and  with  them  was  Griselda.  She  wore  a  long 
sweeping  black  velvet  dress,  and  looked  very  much  the  dark 
lady,  and  her  most  lovely.  As  she  stood  chatting  to  a  long-legged 
boy,  while  her  host  bought  tickets,  her  body  swayed  a  httle 
backwards,  and  her  face  was  uplifted.  There  was  a  smile  upon 
her  lips,  and  her  eyes  were  half  closed.  People,  as  they  entered, 
looked  at  her.  She  would  always  be  looked  at  with  interest  and 
admiration,  in  any  place  or  any  country.  To  go  to  my  seat  I  had 
to  pass  her.  She  smiled  at  me  faintly,  as  she  might  have  at  some- 
one's governess.  She  had  good  reason  to  despise  me,  I  thought, 
for  she  knew  my  vulnerability.  How  clever  she  was  to  arrange 
her  Ufe  so  that  never  did  scandal  attach  itself  to  her  name! 
Women  might  wonder  about  her,  but  she  gave  notliing  of  herself 
away ;  just  played  the  part  of  the  good  and  lovely  woman. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  hard  to  encase  oneself  in  such  an  armour  of 
reserve  if  one's  heart  were  cold.  Seeing  her  had  brought  back 
the  agony  of  jealousy,  from  which  the  film,  which  was  a  poor  one, 
offered  no  e3capc. 
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After  the  stuffiness  of  the  cinema  the  cool  air  in  the  street 
gave  blessed  reUef.  The  light  of  a  fuU  moon  dwelt  upon  houses 
and  barracks,  modifying  their  drabness,  giving  them  something 
of  mystery.  Once  the  lights  were  out  within  those  barrack- 
rooms,  men  would  stretch  themselves  and  sleep,  their  spirits  free 
for  a  short  time  from  that  militarism  which  chained  us  all.  As 
I  walked  in  the  protective  darkness  I  was  thankful  to  be  alone. 
Night,  so  much  kinder  than  day,  seemed  to  loosen  everything. 

I  had  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  and  must  have  fallen  asleep, 
for  I  felt  myself  start  at  the  sound  of  noises  in  the  hall.  Then 
I  realized  that  Eric  had  been  brought  home. 

He  was  drunk,  and  resisting  Phihp,  who  was  trying  to  get 
him  upstairs. 

"Stella,"  Philip  said,  "I  hoped  you  would  be  m  bed." 

"I  waited.  Let  me  help." 

Eric  was  past  articulating,  but  he  could  just  walk,  and  between 
us  we  got  him  to  his  room,  where  he  was  sick. 

"He  will  be  better  now,"  said  Philip. 

We  made  him  get  on  to  the  bed  and  stripped  his  clothes 
off  him  with  difficulty.  Mess  Wellingtons  are  not  easy  to  remove 
from  the  feet  of  a  nearly  Hmp  body.  "I  suppose  I  ought  to  call 
Durrance,"  I  said. 

"No,  don't." 

Without  speaking,  we  dealt  with  loathsomeness.  Then  we 
went  downstairs.  "I'll  make  some  coffee,"  I  said. 

When  I  returned  with  it,  Philip  said,  "This  is  too  much  for 
you,  Stella." 

"Nothing  is  too  much  for  me.  Don't  try  to  make  me  pity 
myself."  I  felt  cold,  and  only  half  alive ;  curiously  frightened,  as 
though  I  were  caught  in  a  maUgnant  web  from  which  I  struggled 
to  escape. 

"I've  been  trying  to  think  what  you  had  better  do." 

"You  have  worried  about  that  for  too  long,"  I  said.  "I  seem 
to  be  a  sort  of  cross  to  you.  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be.  You 
have  your  own  Hfe.  .  .  ." 

"Drink  isn't  the  only  trouble.  He  is  very  ill.  The  car  is  at 
the  mess,  by  the  way,  and  I  drove  him  home  in  mine.  I'm  sorry 
I've  failed  you,  but  he  was  in  that  frame  of  mind  when  a  man 
cannot  be  stopped." 

"I  suppose  everybody  saw  ?" 

"Those  who  weren't  playing  billiards  fives.  The  M.O.  was 
there,  and  gave  me  a  hand.  I  had  a  word  with  him." 
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"What  did  he  say?" 

"Well,  he  was  off  parade.  .  .  .  But  he  said  he  thought  Eric 
should  have  what  he  called  a  once-over.  He  seemed  quite  jolly 
about  it." 

"Eric  is  afraid  of  doctors." 

"You  are  in  for  a  rough  passage,  I'm  afraid,  Stella." 

"Probably  .  .  .  thank  you  for  looking  after  him.  Won't 
Griselda  wonder  where  you  are  ?"  A  clock  had  just  struck  two. 

"She  may " 

"I  saw  her  at  the  cinema.  She  looked  very  lovely." 

"She  is  very  lovely."  His  voice  was  flat  as  always  when  he 
spoke  of  her. 

"I  have  the  curious  feeling  that  I  have  come  up  against  a 
blank  wall,"  I  said,  "and  that  there  is  nothing  over  it.  If  there 
were,  I  couldn't  cUmb  the  wall.  I  seem  to  grope  along  it.  .  .  ." 

"A  fog  shrouds  most  of  us,  and  so  we  grope." 

"Even  you  ..."  I  said.  "I  know  you  as  well  as  I  did  once, 
and  yet — I  don't.  Your  surface  is  different.  We  can't  talk  any 
more  as  freely  as  we  did." 

Philip  got  up.  "It's  late.  I  must  go.  If  I  can  be  of  help  at  any 
time,  let  me  know." 

"Thank  you,  Phihp." 

The  next  day  Eric  was  so  ill  that  I  sent  for  the  medical 
officer.  He  came,  and  suggested  an  overhaul  by  the  consultant 
at  the  hospital.  All  he  would  say  was  that  Eric  did  not  look 
well.  He  was  slangy  and  jolly,  and,  I  suppose,  kind. 

After  he  had  gone  I  went  back  to  Eric  and  told  him,  "Major 
Raynes  says  you  must  have  an  examination." 

"Damn'  fool.  I  know.  He  told  me." 

He  was  sitting  up  in  bed.  His  face  was  blotchy,  and  he 
looked  helpless  and  futile.  "  'Fraid  I  don't  know  much  about 
last  night.  Sorry  about  it,  old  girl.  Who  brought  me  back  ?" 

"Philip." 

"Good  old  Phihp.  He'd  do  anything  for  you,  wouldn't  he? 
Even  to  looking  after  an  unsatisfactory  husband.  I  have  been 
pretty  unsatisfactory,  haven't  I?  Why  the  hell  don't  you  ever 
curse  me  for  it  ?" 

"I  don't  feel  like  cursing  you.  No  one  could  say  that  as  a  wife 
I  have  been  guiltless." 

"S'pose  not,  but  then  .  .  ."  He  turned  from  me  and  stared 
out  of  the  window.  "I've  had  a  dart  or  two  myself." 
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I  could  not  have  expected  him  to  be  what  is  technically 
known  as  faithful. 

"Do  you  suppose  we  are  a  pair  of  rotters,"  he  asked,  "be- 
cause neither  of  us  goes  up  in  smoke  about  it  ?  Decent  people, 
I  suppose,  would  ihink  us  rotters." 

"I  don't  know  if  anyone  is  really  decent,  or  if  they  just  pretend 
to  be." 

"A  pair  of  cynics,  aren't  we  ?  Anyway,  it's  aU  a  bit  beyond 
me."  So  much  was. 

"I  feel  guilty,"  I  said,  "because  you  might  have  been  a  great 
deal  happier  married  to  someone  else." 

"I  shouldn't  have  been.  It's  about  the  only  thing  I  know  for 
certain — that,  and  the  fact  that  I  feel  damned  ill.  I  say,  old  girl, 
you  wouldn't  ever  leave  me,  would  you  ?  I— just  couldn't  stand 
it." 

How  awful  this  was.  "Never.  Never"  I  said. 

"Because  if  you  did,  I  wouldn't  want  to  live.  Melodramatic 
sort  of  chap,  aren't  I  ?"  He  tried  to  grin  at  me.  "A  rotten,  drunken 
sot,  and  now  I  whine.  ...  I  wonder  you  can  stick  having  me 
around." 

We  looked  each  other,  for  a  brief  moment,  in  the  eyes.  There 
was  so  much  of  the  child  in  him  that  hurt  quite  dreadfully. 
Perhaps  no  one  but  I  could  know  his  lovableness.  In  that  moment, 
it  seemed  that  we  were  closer  than  we  had  ever  been.  So  much 
had  happened  to  us  both,  and  through  it  all  we  had  been  together. 
The  thing  which  held  us  to  each  other  was  so  separate  from  all 
else,  and  puzzling  in  its  strength,  but  perhaps  no  one  can  quite 
define  the  bond  that  there  is  even  in  an  unsatisfactory  marriage. 
Possibly  few  men  and  women  can  Uve  together  for  years  without 
some  kind  of  mystical  union.  I  was  afraid  to  speak  many  of  the 
words  that  must  eventually  be  spoken :  to  tell  him  that  he  must 
stop  drinking ;  to  ask  him  to  let  me  help  him.  Perhaps  I  feared 
what  would  be  too  facile  promises,  or  was  I  afraid  of  promising 
more  than  I  could  perform  ?  Was  I  not  afraid  to  offer  all  of  me, 
when  all  of  me  was  no  longer  mine  to  give  ?  Honesty  seemed 
now  to  matter  most. 

"You're  a  damn'  good  one,  Stella,"  he  said,  which  was  the 
best  that  he  could  say  of  anyone. 

I  wanted  to  cry,  but  managed  to  control  myself.  We  could 
neither  of  us  afford  an  emotional  scene.  After  such  scenes,  too 
much  is  often  promised. 

"It's  nearly  lunch-time.  I'll  bring  you  some  milk." 
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"Milk !  .  .  ."  He  swore.  His  eyes  seemed  to  be  closing.  "It's 
odd,  this  bloody  sleep." 

As  I  left  him  I  felt  very  frightened. 

That  afternoon  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Griselda. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  in  our  house,  I  had  asked  ker 
and  Philip  to  dine,  but  she  had  found  some  reason  for  refusing. 
It  was  a  hot  day,  and  she  wore  white  linen,  and  looked  immacu- 
late. Her  gloves,  shoes,  and  bag  were  expensive  and  spotless. 

Her  smile  was  sweet  as  she  said,  "I  do  hope  you  won't  mind 
my  coming  suddenly  hke  this  to  see  you." 

I  offered  her  a  cigarette.  "I  don't  smoke,  thank  you,"  she 
said. 

"Do  sit  down,  won't  you  ?" 

She  sat  in  an  arm-chair,  erect,  still  gloved,  looking  as  though 
she  paid  a  formal  Edwardian  call.  Everything  about  her — her 
mannerisms  particularly — savoured  of  a  past  correctness.  I 
envied  her  her  gift  of  being  silent  without  embarrassment,  which 
now  she  used  to  such  advantage,  for  it  was  I  who  was  nervous. 
Her  glance  slid  around  the  room,  taking  in  the  cheap,  mass- 
produced  furniture  that  Eric  and  I  had  coUected.  I  could  feel  her 
discard  it  as  something  only  to  be  expected,  before  she  looked  at 
me  and  said,  "I  know  my  husband  is  a  great  friend  of  yours." 

"A  very  old  friend."  I  did  not  suppose  she  knew  what  friend- 
ship meant.  She  would  never  come  close  enough  for  friendship. 

"I  want  you — I  want  you" — there  was  a  charming  earnestness 
in  her  voice — "to  forgive  me  for  what  I'm  going  to  say." 

Her  half-closed  eyes  considered  me.  Her  smile  was  gentle 
and  very  sweet.  It  made  her  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

"Yes  ?" 

"But — don't  you  think  you — presume  too  much  upon  his 
friendship  ?" 

Who  else  would  say  "presume"  ?  When  she  spoke  she  seemed 
to  be  reciting  some  pallid  Uterary  composition ;  something  too 
precisely  thought  out.  She  was  remindful  of  the  heroine  in  an 
old  novel,  but  such  a  heroine  would  have  seemed  more  real,  and 
yet — because  she  believed  so  utterly  in  the  part  she  had  allotted 
to  herself,  she  forced  one  to  believe  in  it  too.  "I  don't  under- 
stand," I  said. 

"I  was  afraid  you  might  not,  and  Philip,  being  the  man 
he  is,  would  never  let  you  understand.  He  is  too  kind.  So  all 
I  could  do  was  to  come  and  see  you  myself.  You  see,  one  has 
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rather  to  play  one's  part  in  defending  a  man  when  the  man  is 
one's  own."  She  spoke  placidly,  complacently. 

"What  is  my — presumption  ?" 

Perhaps  she  noticed  that  I  stressed  the  word,  for  she  leant 
towards  me  and  stretched  out  a  hand.  "Don't  take  it  hke  that ! 
Please  don't.  I  can't  bear  it  when  people  hate  me.  I  need  so  to  be 
loved.  Your  face" — she  shuddered  a  httle — "terrifies  me.  It  is  so 
hard.  We  surely  needn't  quarrel,  need  we?  I  so  hate  to  quarrel." 

"Well .  .  .  please  tell  me  how  I  impose  upon  your  husband." 

To  her,  I  couldn't  call  him  Philip. 

"You  must  know,"  she  said  gently,  "that  he  is — well — a 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  you  are  a  woman — 
forgive  me  for  saying  so — who  in  the  past  has  stood  in  need 
of  help.  I  would  never  dare  to  say  you  were  not  a  good  woman, 
but  it  can't  help  Philip  to  be  seen  about  with  you.  It  can't  help 
him  if  it  became  known  that  he  was  here  late  at  night.  Why  do 
you  make  me  say  such  dreadful  things  ?" 

"Help  him  ?" 

"In  his  career." 

"Oh  .  .  ." 

*'You  see — because  he  adores  me  so,  he  will  tell  me  things  he 
never  tells  to  other  people.  I  know,  of  course,  his  reason  for 
seeing  you.  He  has  never  in  his  hfe  refused  help  to  anyone  who 
needed  it.  He  never  would." 

She  might  be  astonishing,  but,  oddly,  she  was  convincing. 
Her  assurance  was  so  great  that  I  felt  a  sudden  doubt  of  Philip. 
The  expression  in  her  half-closed  eyes  was  so  sincere,  her  smile 
so  sweet,  that  it  seemed  impossible  not  to  believe  her. 

"Did  your  husband  tell  you  that  I  was  to  be  pitied  ?" 

"Please  don't  try  to  make  me  disloyal  to  him."  She  looked 
at  me  despairingly,  as  if  I  were  an  uncultivated  hoyden.  She 
seemed  to  show  me  to  myself  distorted  in  a  mirror,  only  could 
I  be  sure  the  mirror  really  did  distort  ? 

"You  wouldn't  .  .  ."  she  paused,  "think  I  am  so  foolish  as 
to  be  jealous  ?  Jealousy  is  something  I  could  never  know,  but 
I  have  a  respect  for  the  hurt  that  can  be  inflicted  by  vicious 
people's  tongues." 

Surely  everything  that  I  had  ever  heard  suggested  of  her 
must  be  wrong  ?  She  was  neither  predatory  nor  vicious  ;  she  was 
neither  cultured  nor  good ;  she  was  no  woman  with  a  wide  and 
beautiful  mind,  no  rare  and  exquisite  person,  but  only  abominably 
vain  and  ineradicably  provincial.  Yet  there  had  been  that  day  at 
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Martin's.  ...  I  could  still  see  her  face  as  she  had  looked  then : 
the  way  the  light  had  brought  out  a  shine  upon  her  Ups;  the 
mocking  expression  that  there  had  then  been  in  her  eyes.  What 
was  she  ? 

"How  do  you  suppose,"  I  asked,  "that  I  embarrass  your 
husband  ?" 

"Do  think  for  a  moment,"  she  said  kindly.  "Can  you  suppose 
he  enjoyed  being  kept  here  until  two  o'clock  this  morning 
listening  to  your  troubles  ?" 

How  could  she  know  that  I  had  troubles,  unless  Philip  had 
told  her?  Yet  I  supposed  that  everyone  must  know  about 
Eric.  .  .  . 

"Of  course  I  realize,"  she  said,  "that  he  felt  obUged  to  see 
your  husband  home.  Do  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  am  des- 
perately sorry  for  you !  But  need  you  have  kept  him  talking  until 
so  late?  He  didn't  want  to  stay,  you  know!  Do  please  beUeve 
that  I  don't  want  to  be  unkind.  It  is  kinder  really  for  you  to  know 
the  truth." 

"I  know  your  husband  well  enough  for  him  to  tell  it  to  me." 

She  drew  in  her  breath  and  raised  her  eyes  a  Uttle.  "My  poor 
Philip !  How  embarrassed  he  would  be !" 

"He  wouldn't  be  embarrassed  at  all,"  I  said,  "and  you 
know  it.  That  is  why  you  are  so  afraid  of  me." 

"Afraid?  My  dear...!" 

"Yes,  you  are  afraid  because  you  know  that  I  am  real.  You 
don't  care  for  Philip,  but  you  are  afraid  that  if  he  is  seen  with 
me  people  may  doubt  that  he  is  completely  yours.  That  is  all 
you  want — that  everything  should  be  yours.  You  want  everything 
to  be  yours.  You  can't  bear  to  think  that  people  might  suspect 
that  one  little  bit  of  your  husband — whom  you  look  cm  as  a 
possession — escapes  you." 

"I — don't  know — how  you  dare  speak  to  me  hke  this,"  she 
said  slowly,  "but  I  suppose  women  like  you  must  always  make 
things  difficult  for  men  by  clinging  to  them." 

She  meant  Martin.  Had  I  been  in  his  eyes  an  object  of  pity  ? 
Someone  who  clung  ? 

"I  won't  let  you  make  me  angry,"  she  said.  "Anger  is  .  .  . 
so  negative,  so  debasing,  and  when  I  came  here  I  wished  we 
could  be  friends." 

I  laughed,  "You  know  perfectly  well  that  you  have  never 
wished  anything  of  the  sort.  I  don't  beheve  a  word  you  have 
told  me  about  PhiUp.  Because  he  and  I  know  each  other  so  well, 
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I  ought  to  be  able  to  go  to  him  and  tell  him  aU  you've  said. 
It  would  at  least  be  honest,  but  because  you  are  his  wife,  and 
he  would  be  loyal  to  you,  I  can't.  And  now  that  you  have  caused 
me  to  be  rude  to  you  in  my  own  house,  please  go."  I  stood 
up  and  held  the  door  open  for  her. 

After  the  outer  door  had  closed  I  went  back  to  the  sitting- 
room  and  flung  the  windows  open.  Phihp  had  been  my  friend. 
After  this,  surely  I  would  have  lost  him  ? 


Still  no  word  came  from  Martin.  He  had  disappeared  from 
my  hfe  as  though  he  had  never  been.  He  denied  me  that  comfort 
in  separation  that  a  man  gives  so  unconsciously  to  a  woman 
when  he  loves  her,  but  then,  he  had  not  allowed  himself  to  love 
me,  and,  I  told  myself,  he  had  passed  on  to  another.  Only, 
deep  within  me,  I  knew  that,  in  reality,  it  could  not  be  true. 

I  regretted  now  that  I  had  written  to  him,  sending  the  letter 
to  the  cottage  to  be  forwarded.  At  the  time  it  had  been  a  comfort 
to  me  to  pour  out  myself  to  him — not  in  bitterness,  but  in  love ; 
driving  away  the  idea  that  my  letter  might  mean  nothing  to  him. 
I  had  written  late  at  night.  Perhaps  it  is  fatal  to  write  anything 
at  night  when  the  spirit  feels  most  free.  As  I  had  sat,  my  pen 
in  my  hand,  I  had  felt  that  he  was  close.  Surely  I  had  only  to 
look  up,  turn  my  head  a  Httle,  to  see  him  standing  in  that  charac- 
teristic attitude,  his  head  held  high  as  he  looked  through  the 
window  of  his  cottage  into  the  distance.  Surely  now  I  could  reach 
him;  touch  him  with  words,  break  through  that  hard  fortress 
which  hid  the  other  man,  make  him  see  that  which  I  saw  clearly : 
that  we  were  fused  by  something  greater  than  our  own  wills  ? 

Could  I  not  make  him  see  that  to  look  on  love  as  food  only 
for  the  senses  and  the  body  was  to  make  of  it  a  festering  thing  ? 
Martin,  are  you  happy,  denying  truth  ?  You,  who  have  the  power  to 
know  it  7  You  have  more  knowledge  of  many  things  than  I,  and  yet 
you  will  not  know  so  much.  You,  who  would  be  free,  are  limited.  /, 
bound  as  I  am,  am  free,  for  it  is  one's  conception  of  love  that 
matters  when  it  comes  to  being  free,  and  yours,  Martin,  is  of  the 
world,  and  puny.  ...  I  did  not  read  the  letter  again  by  dayUght. 
Had  I  done  so,  it  would  never  have  been  sent. 

And  now — the  season  of  mancEuvres  was  upon  us.  Soon  the 
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Station  would  be  almost  emptied  of  men.  I  should  go  away  to 
stay  at  Carsden  with  my  mother.  Eric  had  refused  a  medical 
examination,  but  said  that  he  would  face  it  when  manoeuvres 
were  over. 

My  mother  sat  with  three  other  women  at  a  bridge  table. 
It  was  a  dull  September  afternoon,  and  the  Ughts  in  the  room 
had  been  switched  on.  Small  silver  dishes  holding  chocolates 
stood  at  each  comer  of  the  table,  and  now  and  then  a  knuckly, 
ringed  hand  would  drop,  tightly  pressed  hps  would  open,  and  a 
fat  chocolate  would  be  popped  into  a  mouth.  Between  their 
munchings  the  women  smoked.  They  were  Lady  Chodcott,  the 
wife  of  a  retired  Indian  civiUan,  and  Mrs.  Lisle  and  Mrs.  Danvers, 
both,  like  my  mother,  widows  of  soldiers.  Perhaps  it  was  con- 
centrating upon  the  cards  held  in  their  hands  that  had  given 
to  all  their  faces  the  same  expression  of  dryness  and  acidity. 
As  they  stared  downwards  their  chins  receded  into  their  throats, 
and  eyebrows  were  raised  till  foreheads  wrinkled.  Sometimes 
one  of  them  would  speak  in  a  thin,  impersonal,  matter-of-fact 
voice,  and  theie  was  some  conversation  between  rubbers,  some- 
times a  little  heated,  so  that  one  felt  almost  anxious  as  to  whether 
any  of  them  would  speak  to  one  another  again  when  the  afternoon 
was  over.  My  mother  played  serious  bridge.  It  was  so  serious 
that  she  began  to  play  every  day  at  two-thirty ;  once  a  week,  in 
her  own  house,  and  on  the  other  days  at  other  people's.  Even 
a  shght  movement  on  my  part  would  cause  her  to  look  up  warn- 
ingly  as  though  she  feared  that  I  might  speak,  and  to  remind 
me  of  the  sacredness  of  what  went  on  around  the  table. 

The  party,  in  some  malignant  way,  cast  a  spell  upon  me,  so 
that  when  I  tried  to  read  my  thoughts  wavered.  I  would  wonder 
what  my  mother,  that  smartly  dressed  woman  with  a  fan  of 
cards  in  her  hands,  had  to  do  with  me.  It  seemed  strange  to  rea- 
lize that  she  had  borne  me ;  that  once,  as  a  child  of  two  or  three, 
I  had  clamoured  in  the  mornings  to  be  allowed  to  come  into 
her  bed.  My  earliest  memory  of  her  was  a  game  we  had  played 
when  she  would  fold  her  hand  into  a  fist  that  I  called  "Puddy". 
"Puddy"  would  at  once  become  a  person,  and  I  would  bend  him 
forward,  smacking  what  stood  for  his  posterior  and  saying, 
"I'm  beating  him  because  he's  naughty,"  and  my  mother  would 
laugh.  It  had  been  fun  to  beat  him,  but  how  could  such  insig- 
nificant details  become  firm  memories  ?  Surely,  at  that  time,  my 
mother  had  been  gay?  More  able  to  laugh  at  a  child's  games 
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and  imaginings  than  she  would  be  now?  Now  there  seemed 
nothing  left  of  that  early  mother  I  had  known.  As  a  girl,  I  had 
thought  of  her  as  lighter-hearted,  more  human,  than  my  father, 
who  had  always  seemed  a  curiously  tired  man.  My  mother  and 
he  had  never  appeared  to  get  on  well  with  each  other.  This 
dated  from  the  time  when  first  I  went  to  school,  but  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  might  have  caused  their  estrangement.  It 
had  been  indefinite,  yet  somehow  it  had  formed  a  sinister  back- 
ground to  my  life. 

My  mother  had  left  the  house  as  it  had  been  since  she  and 
my  father  had  come  to  Uve  in  it  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Army.  It  was  a  horrid  Uttle  house :  semi-detached ;  a  Victorian 
villa.  Had  it  not  been  built  in  Carsden,  to  which  so  many  retired 
soldiers  came,  there  could  have  been  no  possible  reason  for  its 
existence,  for  it  was  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  being  too 
pretentious  to  be  the  home  of  a  labouring  man,  yet  not  a  home 
likely  to  be  chosen  by  one  of  the  more  leisured  classes.  There 
was  only  one  need  it  could  have  been  built  to  fill :  that  of  a  retired 
soldier  who  must  keep  up  an  air  of  gentility  upon  a  meagre  pen- 
sion. Yet  I  wondered  why  my  mother  had  not  wanted  to  try  to 
improve  its  interior ;  why  she  did  not  sweep  away  the  unlooked- 
at,  too-famihar  brass  ornaments,  change  the  curtains,  indulge 
some  feeUng  of  creativeness  within  herself,  that  is,  if  there  were 
any  such  feeling  left  in  her. 

A  rubber  had  come  to  an  end. 

"Ring  the  bell  for  tea,  will  you,  Stella  ?"  said  my  mother. 
Her  hair  was  grey,  permanently  waved,  and  very  neat.  She 
made  up  discreetly,  and  dressed  in  well-tailored  suits.  Every- 
thing about  her  was  circumspect.  During  tea  she  and  her  friends 
chatted  about  people.  Not  one  offered  an  idea  for  discussion, 
unless  it  is  an  idea  to  say  "Those  wretched  Germans  are  arming 
again,"  which  Mrs.  Lisle  put  forth  in  a  thin,  superior  voice,  and 
which  seemed  to  interest  no  one.  I  had  known  her  and  Mrs. 
Danvers  when  I  had  been  a  girl.  Both  of  them  had  daughters 
of  about  my  own  age,  and  we  had  gone  to  dances  together.  Now 
we  were  all  married,  which  no  doubt  our  mothers  felt  was  as  it 
should  be.  Neither  woman  seemed  to  be  much  changed.  They 
were  perhaps  more  desiccated,  and  their  speech  more  decisive, 
but  otherwise  they  seemed  to  have  stood  still. 

"You  must  miss  India,"  said  Lady  Chodcott  to  me,  making 
India  sound  something  of  a  comfort.  "I  know  I  did  when  I 
first  came  home."  I  had  seen  a  card  of  hers  lying  upon  the  hall 
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table,  for  people  in  Carsden  still  unaccountably  paid  calls. 
In  a  comer  of  it  "Government  House"  had  been  erased. 
"Although,"  she  went  on,  "it  must  be  very  different  from  what 
it  was  in  my  time.  Then,  at  least,  the  Indian  knew  his  place.  Now, 
I'm  told,  people  seem  to  think  he  should  be  allowed  into  our 
clubs."  She  Ufted  her  head  and  surveyed  me  through  her  pince-nez. 

If  these  women  knew  the  truth  about  me,  I  thought,  what 
would  they  do  and  say  ?  What  expression  would  their  faces  take 
on  ?  Supposing  I  were  to  say,  "I  have  been  what  you  would  call  an 
immoral  woman"  ?  The  idea  made  me  want  to  laugh.  Lady  Chod- 
cott  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  my  answer.  "I  shouldn't  think  they 
would  want  to  come,"  I  said.  ("You  are  a  quite  dreadful  woman. 
You  are  smug,  and  stupid,  and  you  remind  me  of  a  horse — a 
nasty,  snobbish  horse.  .  .  ."  Supposing  I  said  that  ?  This  is  what 
is  known  as  intolerance  ...  be  quiet.  . .  .) 

"Naturally  the  best  of  them  wouldn't,"  said  Lady  Chodcott, 
"but  in  any  society  there  are  the  upstarts.  People  don't  under- 
stand what  a  hopeless  proposition  letting  them  into  our  clubs 
would  be  if  we  want  to  keep  their  respect." 

"Exactly,"  I  said,  wondering  how  long,  if  we  gave  our  minds 
to  it,  we  could  talk  at  cross-purposes,  and  remembering  an 
evening  when  a  well-wined  subaltern  had  brought  a  polo  pony 
on  to  the  floor  of  a  club  ballroom,  and  how  dancing  had  been 
interrupted  while  sweepers  cleaned  up  the  mess. 

"Some  more  hot  water,  Stella,"  said  my  mother. 

I  moved  to  go  into  the  kitchen." 

"May  would  have  brought  it,  dear,  if  you  had  rung,"  said 
my  mother. 

May  was  perhaps  sixteen.  She  had  a  poor  little  body,  and 
lank  bobbed  hair,  and  was  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table  eating 
a  piece  of  bread,  covered  with  what  I  hope  was  butter  and  not 
margarine.  She  looked  up  and  smiled  at  me  as  I  entered  and 
pushed  away  a  copy  of  a  paper  called  The  Golden  Star.  She 
had  evidently  come  to  an  exciting  part  of  a  story,  for  there  was  a 
picture  of  a  man  with  a  passionate  mien  apparently  eating  a 
young  girl's  face.  The  kitchen  faced  north  and  was  the  darkest 
room  in  the  house.  The  window  above  the  table  at  which  May 
sat  overlooked  a  high,  ominously  green  hedge  of  laurels.  May 
was  dressed  in  a  brown  dress  that  my  mother  had  bought  her, 
with  a  coffee-coloured  apron  and  a  cap  to  match.  A  kettle  boiled 
ferociously  on  a  fully  blazing  gas-ring.  It  sputtered  and  spat. 
Perhaps  it  was  company  for  May. 

H 
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"Is  it  a  good  story  ?"  I  asked,  looking  at  the  picture  of  the 
face-eating  young  man. 

"Well,  you  know  .  .  .  it's  about  a  girl,  and  then  there's  a 
man.  You  know  .  .  ."  said  May.  She  always  said  '''you  know". 

"What  a  pity,  Stella,  you  haven't  taken  up  bridge,"  said 
Mrs.  Lisle  when  I  returned.  "It's  such  a  stand-by,  and  helps  so 
wonderfully  to  pass  the  time." 

Raging,  I  went  out  after  tea.  My  mother's  house  overlooked 
the  main  road,  and  a  smell  of  foetid  heat  rose  from  the  tarmac. 
It  was  small  wonder  that  cars,  dashing  by  on  their  way  to  London, 
swept  through  the  place  as  though  it  were  of  no  account.  Before 
my  father's  retirement  there  had  been  some  discussion  between 
him  and  my  mother  as  to  where  they  should  settle  down.  "For 
God's  sake  not  London,"  had  been  my  father's  contribution, 
for  he  had  loved  the  real  country.  "Oh  no,  not  London,"  said 
my  mother,  "we  should  be  lost  there.  Let's  live  in  Carsden, 
where  at  least  we  shall  be  among  our  own  kind."  That  was  all 
that  soldiers  wanted,  to  live  and  die  among  their  own  kind. 

I  followed  a  side  road  and  found  myself  upon  a  common. 
A  wind  blew,  and  here  there  was  space,  but  in  myself  I  felt 
enclosed.  Mentally  I  beat  against  the  bars  that  were  so  unrelent- 
ing. Did  I  feel  so  only  because  I  had  known  Martin  ?  I  couldn't 
picture  Martin  here.  As  I  walked,  I  tried  to  establish  peace  within 
myself,  but  my  mood  was  turbulent. 

I  returned  to  find  my  mother  emptying  ash-trays,  and  clearing 
up  the  futile  mess  that  women  make.  "I  won,"  she  said.  "We  had 
such  good  games.  What  I  like  about  bridge  is  that  the  more  you 
play  it,  the  more  there  is  to  learn."  She  went  to  the  windows 
and  threw  them  open.  "I  must  air  the  room.  Look,  the  sun  is 
shining." 

"It  has  been  shining  for  the  last  hour,"  I  said. 

"Has  it  really  ?  That's  the  effect  of  bridge,  it  takes  you  out  of 
yourself.  I  never  even  noticed.  Did  you  meet  anyone  when 
you  were  out  ?"  She  meant  anyone  she  knew. 

"No,  I  went  on  to  the  common." 

"How  strange  you  are,  hking  to  walk  alone!  In  that  you 
are  hke  your  father.  He  was  a  very  odd  man." 

I  did  not  answer  her.  Perhaps  because  there  was  nothing 
to  say. 
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I  RETURNED  to  Cambershot  at  the  end  of  September,  and  had 
only  been  back  for  a  week  when  I  came  into  the  house  one  day 
to  find  Eric  in  what  seemed  a  coma.  He  sprawled  in  a  chair, 
breathing  stertorously,  and  I  could  not  rouse  him.  I  called 
Durrance,  but  both  our  efforts  were  useless.  Terrified,  I  tele- 
phoned to  the  M.O. 

Waiting,  watching  Eric,  I  knew  that  he  must  be  desperately 
ill.  It  seemed  as  though  he  were  as  near  death  as  it  is  possible 
to  be. 

When  the  M.O.  arrived  and  saw  him,  the  expression  on  his 
face  offered  no  comfort.  "He  must  be  got  to  hospital  at  once," 
he  said. 

"What  do  you  think  is  the  matter  ?"  Doctors  seem  to  become 
impersonal  fiends  if  one  asks  them  questions  before  a  detailed 
examination  of  a  patient.  However,  I  knew  the  M.O.  well,  and 
pressed  for  an  answer.  "It  looks  a  bit  hke  a  diabetic  coma," 
he  said. 

"How  serious  is  that  ?"  I  asked  stupidly. 

"Well  .  .  ." 

What  can  I  do ?  I  wondered.  What  can  I  do? 

Life  at  such  times  takes  on  a  sinister  aspect.  You  see  nothing, 
any  more,  as  the  same.  You  move,  occupy  yourself,  but  all  the 
time  you  wait,  until  waiting  becomes  a  state  of  being.  There 
are  people  in  the  streets,  and  their  normality  is  mocking. 
Nothing  so  awful  can  be  happening  to  them,  and  you 
feel  as  though  in  a  glass  case  through  wMch  you  can  see  but  not 
be  touched.  Neither  can  you  touch  others.  You  wait. 

When  Philip  heard,  he  came  to  me. 

"You  needn't  have  come,"  I  said,  remembering  Griselda. 

He  followed  me  into  the  sitting-room.  "Of  course  I  need."  He 
took  my  hands  and  held  them.  Something  poured  from  me  to 
him ;  relief  perhaps  that  he  was  stiU  my  friend,  or  gratitude,  or 
perhaps  a  new  and  different  kind  of  love.  All  that  matters  about 
anyone  with  whom  one  comes  in  contact  during  a  crisis  is  not 
their  attraction  or  how  much  one  normally  Ukes  being  with 
them,  but  the  degree  of  comfort  that  they  give,  and  the  comfort 
Philip  gave  seemed  limitless.  What  Griselda  had  insinuated  no 
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longer  mattered.  It  didn't  matter  either  if  Philip  could  not  tell 
me  that  none  of  it  was  true,  because  I  knew  the  truth,  which 
was  that  he  and  I  knew  each  other  really.  I  felt  that  Martin 
had  been  right  when  he  had  said  that  what  he  and  I  had  known 
together  was  not  love ;  he,  who  would  have  been  indifferent  to 
my  present  need ;  who  gave  so  little  ordinary  comfort,  and  yet — 
all  the  heaven  in  the  world. 

Philip  still  held  my  hands.  Suddenly  I  began  to  cry. 

"Don't — unless  you  can't  help  it,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  let  me !"  He  held  me  close  to  him  and  let  me  sob. 

I  told  him  afterwards  all  I  knew  of  Eric ;  that  he  would  be 
in  hospital  for  some  time  while  his  insulin  dosage  was  stabilized. 
There  was  no  need  for  me  to  say  what  his  future  life  would  be. 

"He'll  still  be  able  to  do  a  job,"  said  Philip.  "Many  diabetics 
can.  He  mustn't  be  casual,  though." 

That,  of  course,  was  the  point,  he  mustn't  be  casual. 

When  I  next  saw  him  I  believed  he  would  be  careful.  For  the 
first  time  I  saw  him  really  frightened.  "They'll  board  me  out, 
of  course,"  he  said,  and  his  tones  were  dejected.  Beyond  the 
Army  he  could  visualize  no  life. 

When  he  came  out  of  hospital  we  stayed  for  a  time  with 
his  parents  in  a  large  suburban  house  with  gas-fires  in  every 
bedroom,  furniture  of  a  solid,  Victorian  type,  and  standard  rose 
trees  in  the  tidily  laid-out  garden.  That  we  were  both  miserable 
must  not  reflect  on  either  of  Eric's  parents,  who  were  kind,  but 
the  thought  of  his  illness  worked  upon  him  like  a  life  sentence. 
There  was  so  much  play-acting :  a  pretence  on  the  part  of  his 
parents  that  one  day  he  would  be  a  fit  man  again,  and  that  his 
mind  must  be  taken  off  his  illness.  People  were  invited  to  the 
house  to  cheer  him  up.  There  was  bridge — inevitable  bridge. 
Only  in  our  bedroom  could  he  relax,  and  there  were  nightly 
talks  before  he  went  to  sleep,  when  I  listened  to  his  fears  and 
tried  in  vain  to  soothe  him.  How  morbidly  frightening  were 
those  talks,  and  how  futile  seemed  my  words !  To  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  hypodermic  syringe — the  thought  defeated  him. 
"I'd  rather  die,"  he  told  me.  "God,  I'd  rather  die !" 

What  were  we  to  do?  I  could  barely  visualize  a  future.  To 
stay  here ;  to  shop,  go  to  London  sometimes  for  what  my  mother- 
in-law  called  a  jaunt ;  for  Eric  to  be  estabUshed  here  as  the  invalid 
son  of  the  house  .  .  .  anything  but  that.  I  said  to  him  at  last, 
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"I'm  going  to  find  work,  so  that  we  can  live  by  ourselves." 
But  he  hated  the  thought  of  my  working.  He  wanted,  so  he  said, 
to  work  himself,  and  talked  at  times  vaguely  about  chicken 
farming,  but  I  begged  him  not  to  risk  the  little  capital  we  had. 
His  father  offered  to  make  him  an  allowance,  and  he  was  forced 
to  accept  it, 

I  wrote  to  Madge,  believing  that  her  generosity  grew  for  her 
tentacles  that  reached  to  many  quarters,  and  it  was  she  who 
helped,  for  she  wrote  to  say  she  knew  a  Mrs.  Brant  who  was 
starting  a  beauty  shop  and  might  be  in  need  of  a  receptionist. 

Usa  Brant  has  httle  to  do  with  this  story,  but  my  meeting 
with  her  marked  a  new  phase  in  my  life.  Knowing  her 
was  hke  finding  oneself  upon  the  crest  of  a  hill  from  which 
stretched  many  vistas.  The  beauty  shop  was  only  an  after- 
thought ;  another  of  her  many  activities,  of  which  the  main  one 
was  interior  decoration,  for  which  she  had  something  far  greater 
than  a  flair.  She  was  a  curious  creature :  immaculate,  perhaps  a 
little  mannered.  It  was  impossible  to  imagine  her  being  blown 
upon  by  strong  winds,  or  caring  much  for  the  beauty  of  nature. 
It  was  another  beauty,  that  made  by  people's  minds  and  hands, 
for  which  she  lived.  There  were  too  many  amateurs,  she  insisted, 
who  were  addicted  to  the  fine  arts,  and  they  were  mostly  bores 
through  impotence.  Why  not,  then,  give  oneself  over  to  the  lesser 
arts  of  home-making,  furnishing,  clothes,  cooking — anything, 
in  fact,  in  which  the  ordinary  man  or  woman,  by  taking  enough 
trouble,  could  achieve  a  minor  masterpiece  ?  Austerity  was  some- 
thing that  she  fought  ruthlessly,  and  once  I  heard  her  say: 
"Austerity  is  the  get-away  of  the  uninformed  who  mistrust  their 
own  taste  and  do  nothing  to  make  it  better.  If  you  aren't  sure 
that  what  you  put  in  a  room  is  right  for  it,  then  naturally  it  is 
safer  to  take  refuge  in  a  bleak  bareness  ;  at  least  you  don't  commit 
a  crime."  Contact  with  her  bore  one  away  on  the  wings  of 
her  enthusiasm,  which  must  have  been  why  she  was  so  well  served 
by  all  who  worked  for  her. 

Naturally  she  hated  the  results  of  mass-production.  With 
her,  trouble  was  something  to  be  taken  over  everything  to  the 
nth.  degree.  Filled  as  she  was  with  the  joy  of  execution,  she 
despised  both  sloth  and  the  circumvention  of  difficulties.  Ex- 
pediency was  foreign  to  her.  She  could  drive  hke  a  slave-master, 
but  her  sudden,  quick,  wholehearted  praise  could  warm  the 
heart. 
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I  met  her  first  at  lunch,  having  heard  from  Madge  again. 
"She  wants  me  to  bring  you  to  her  house,"  she  wrote.  "I  said 
everything  good  that  I  could  think  of  about  you.  This  is  a  chance 
— don't  miss  it !"  I  was  missing  no  chances,  and  so,  black-suited 
and  a  httle  nervous,  I  met  Madge  at  the  Berkeley  for  a  drink 
before  going  on  to  lunch. 

"You  know,"  she  said,  "I'm  not  altogether  sorry  for  you, 
though  I'm  frightfully  sorry  about  Eric.  But,  for  you,  this  is  a 
chance  to  step  out.  Darling — why  did  you?  Martin — I  mean. 
Couldn't  you  see  that  he  is  only  heavenly  to  have  an  affair 
with?" 

Philip  had  said  I  was  transparent. . . .  Madge  went  on  talking. 
"You'll  hke  Ilsa,  and  she  makes  a  mass  of  money.  You  know 
what  people  are — they  get  hold  of  a  name  and  hke  it.  At  the 
moment  it's  the  thing  to  have  your  house  done  by  her. 
She's  fun " 

There  are  rooms  and  houses  in  which  the  atmosphere  makes 
one  purr  ijiwardly,  and  in  Ilsa's  the  jangle  of  Ufe  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  been  silenced.  She  was  not  young — forty-five  per- 
haps, but  I  never  have  discovered  her  age.  Her  hair  was  grey, 
but  her  skin  was  remarkably  unUned.  I  noticed  her  eyes  first. 
They  were  grey-green,  wide  apart,  and  with  that  strange  look  of 
what  the  Irish  call  "the  sight"  in  them.  She  was  slim  and  her 
ankles  were  exquisite.  Her  hands  were  white  and  the  nails  un- 
varnished. I  prayed  that  she  would  like  me. 

Over  lunch  she  turned  her  clear  eyes  upon  me  and  said, 
"I'm  starting  a  beauty  shop." 

"I  know,"  I  said.  Her  tones  were  low,  her  voice  not  at  all 
decisive.  She  drawled  a  little,  and  no  one  would  have  thought 
her  the  business  woman  she  was. 

"I  don't  really  think  I  meant  to,  but  one  thing  leads  so  to 
another,  and  doing  houses  makes  you  think  of  the  women  who 
Uve  in  them,  and  someone  told  me  there'd  be  money  in  it.  Any- 
way, if  one  decorates  a  home,  one  might  just  as  well  decorate 
its  owner,  don't  you  think  ?  It's  funny,  I  had  visualized  someone 
just  like  you  in  the  kind  of  beauty  shop  I  want .  .  ."  and  I  knew 
that  she  would  take  me. 

"You  see?"  said  Madge  as  we  left.  "She  likes  you.  Now  all 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  forget  that  man  and  go  ahead." 
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We  had  just  enough  money  to  take  a  small  flat  in  London. 
From  the  time  that  we  came  to  hve  in  it  my  life  seemed  to  be 
divided  into  two  compartments :  one  in  which  I  was  with  Eric, 
watching  him  and  struggling  with  him,  and  the  other  where 
I  lived  in  the  new-found  luxury  of  congenial  work.  I  could 
forget  everything,  and  go  ahead?  But  Madge  had  perhaps  not 
thought  of  Eric.  It  was  dreadful  to  realize  his  loneUness,  and 
how  much  he  longed  for  contacts  with  the  old  life.  In  the  Army 
he  had  seemed  a  normal  person,  but  out  of  it  he  was  a  poor 
figure ;  no  more  than  an  ex-officer ;  an  effigy.  Army  was  written 
all  over  him  :  in  his  Uttle,  tight  moustache,  in  his  manner  towards 
taxi-drivers  and  porters,  in  the  glance  of  freemasonry  he  cast 
towards  commissionaires  on  account  of  the  medals  on  their 
chests.  He  was  faddy  about  being  well  turned  out,  and  would 
spend  hours  polishing  his  shoes.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  him  as  a 
man  for  whom  there  seemed  no  place  in  a  wider  world. 

I  was  his  only  link  with  the  old  Ufe,  and  he  became  ever 
more  dependent  upon  me.  Perhaps  I  pitied  him  too  much.  It 
must  be  hard  for  a  man  to  live  in  the  proximity  of  pity.  Our 
talk  in  the  evenings  was  always  of  people,  and  of  how  old  So-and- 
so  was  doing.  Eric  would  often  say  reminiscently,  "It  seems  odd 
now  to  think  of  those  sunny  days  in  India  when  the  only  worry 
one  had  was  as  to  how  a  pony  was  shaping."  He  appeared  to 
forget  the  heat  and  the  slackness  of  one's  mind  and  body ;  the 
menace  of  the  chit  system.  The  superficiality  of  it  all  had  evi- 
dently not  impressed  him.  He  remembered  only  the  httle 
pleasures,  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well.  As  a  conversationalist  he 
was  at  best  anecdotal.  Now  there  was  no  one  but  me  to 
whom  he  could  tell  his  anecdotes,  and  I  knew  them  all.  Very 
occasionally  he  would  meet  an  old  acquaintance  at  his  club  and 
bring  him  to  the  flat,  and  then  I  more  than  suspected  that  the 
acquaintance  found  him  a  bore.  With  the  approach  of  the  point- 
to-point  season  his  nostalgia  became  more  marked.  "How  would 
it  be  if  you  cadged  a  day  off"  and  we  went  down  and  had  a  look 
at  the  old  crowd  ?"  he  would  ask,  and  I  knew  how  it  would  be. 
People  would  greet  us  rather  as  though  we  were  a  pair  of  ghosts. 
I  should  see  Eric  realizing  this  and  he  would  return  to  London 
more  depressed  than  ever. 

I  longed  above  everything  to  help  him.  His  depression  felt 
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like  a  weight  upon  me.  He  seemed  anxious  that  I  should  join 
him  in  it,  and  would  say,  "This  is  the  hell  of  a  hfe  for  you,  working 
Uke  this  .  .  ."  and  he  didn't  Uke  it  when  I  told  him  I  was  happy 
in  my  work.  Then  he  would  argue  with  me,  and  try  to  pick  a 
quarrel,  saying,  "Then  the  whole  of  our  hfe  in  the  Service  was 
actually  a  misery  to  you?  Strange,  when  I  thought  we  had  a 
damned  good  time." 

When  I  first  began  to  work  we  were  dreadfully  poor.  Moving 
ourselves  and  setting  up  a  flat  had  cost  a  lot,  and  I  had  to  budget 
for  every  penny.  In  the  Army  one  often  thinks  one  is  poor,  but 
there  is  the  blessing  of  allowances,  or  of  their  equivalent  in 
quarters,  meat,  coal,  and  even  bread.  How  much  such  things  had 
meant  in  money  I  had  never  reaUzed,  but  now  that  we  were 
poor  to  the  point  of  money-mindedness  I  did. 

Eric  fought  hard.  I  knew  the  struggle  that  went  on  in  him. 
He  fought,  too,  the  efforts  I  made  to  induce  him  to  pay  enough 
attention  to  that  fine  balance  that  must  be  kept  in  his  body 
between  too  much  sugar  and  too  little. 

Soon  after  we  had  taken  the  flat  Phihp  wrote  and  told  me 
that  he  and  Griselda  were  going  abroad.  He  was  to  be  personal 
assistant  to  a  man  holding  an  important  position  in  the  Far 
East.  He  said  Griselda  was  much  looking  forward  to  it.  She 
would  be.  She  would  be  longing  to  display  herself  in  another 
sphere.  "My  new  master,"  Philip  v^rote,  "is  unmarried."  Per- 
haps my  thoughts  were  unduly  acid,  but  I  wondered  if  the  choice 
of  Phihp  for  the  post  had  not  really  meant  the  choice  of  Griselda, 
for  she  would  make  a  charmingly  efficient  hostess. 

Through  my  work  I  was  learning  to  know  my  own  sex  in 
a  way  I  never  had  before.  I  was  able  to  watch  from  close  quarters 
the  frantic  cravings  of  rich,  middle-aged  women  for  youth,  or  at 
least  the  appearance  of  it.  Our  estabhshment  catered  for  every 
blemish ;  for  too  fat  bodies,  stomachs,  or  legs ;  for  sagging  jaw- 
Unes  and  pouchy  cheeks.  How  tired  I  became  of  the  sycophantic 
assistants  with  their  "Madam  has  become  ever  so  much  shramer !" 
How  I  hate,  even  today,  the  word  "shm",  and  detest  the  word 
"smart" !  Yet  it  is  too  easy  either  to  sneer  at  or  condemn  those 
women  who  clamour  for  each  new  treatment ;  who  will  buy  any 
product  provided  it  is  housed  in  an  attractive  enough  pot  or 
bottle,  and  offered  to  them  by  the  saleswoman  with  enough 
conviction.  In  these  days  one  hears  much  of  the  sickness  of  the 
world.  Our  clients  were  a  prey  to  it,  mourning  the  loss  of  some- 
thing— faith,  perhaps,  or  lost  illusions — for  which  they  had  no 
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words.  To  say  it  was  lost  youth  simplifies  their  needs  too  much. 
A  lost  chance  of  making  tangible  some  vision  which  had  once 
enchanted  them  is  nearer  to  the  truth,  although  perhaps  they 
were  not  conscious  of  it.  Confidences,  in  the  apparent  privacy  of 
cubicles,  poured  from  them.  We  in  the  salon  knew  of  many 
divorce  cases  before  details  of  them  appeared  in  the  Press. 
So  few  women  were  happy,  or,  if  they  seemed  so  for  a  little 
while,  it  was  but  a  short-lived  semblance  of  happiness,  due 
nearly  always  to  the  "love"  of  some  new  man.  Perhaps  no  one 
who  works  in  a  beauty  salon  can  believe  for  long  in  the  happiness 
of  women. 

Sometimes  I  talked  of  this  to  Ilsa  during  one  of  her  rare 
visits.  Then  she  would  say,  "But,  my  dear,  what  can  one  ever  do 
for  fools  ?"  What  ?  Except  possibly  make  money  out  of  them. 
From  contact  with  Ilsa  I  was  learning  how  aestheticism  is  often 
combined  with  a  business  gift,  for  whatever  she  put  her  hand 
to  brought  her  money.  She  was  a  great  respecter  of  money  for 
the  beauty  which  it  bought,  never  questioning  whether  it  were 
ethical  that  such  beauty  should  be  only  the  perquisite  of  the 
few,  for  she  believed  absolutely  in  the  few.  Yes,  she  would  say, 
the  industrial  age  had  been  the  ruin  of  England,  but  her  thoughts 
in  this  direction  did  not  go  very  deep,  perhaps  no  deeper  than 
to  believe  that  it  had  been  the  cause  of  putting  ideas  in  heads 
that  would  have  been  better  without  them.  She  reverenced  fine 
architecture  and  would  deplore  the  sprawling,  disastrous  mess 
that  London  had  become.  She  saw  London  as  ruined  for  the 
aesthete,  while  I  was  beginning  to  see  in  buildings  without 
beauty  either  of  form  or  of  conception,  with  nothing  beyond  the 
necessities  of  organic  construction,  something  of  the  enslavement 
and  degradation  of  a  people.  How  I  came  to  think  of  such 
things  I  find  it  hard  to  explain.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  poverty, 
to  early-morning  journeys  in  the  buses  among  workers,  and 
then  to  that  sudden  contrast  caused  by  the  opening  of  a  shop 
door,  and  finding  myself  in  a  thickly  carpeted  room  with  walls 
tinged  faintly  pink,  where  one  breathed  the  air  of  swaddling, 
stifling  luxury.  Gradually  I  became  conscious  of  something 
fundamentally  wrong,  and  questioned  the  legitimacy  of  the 
phrase  "Beauty  Culture"  in  connection  with  my  work.  It  was 
like  me,  I  suppose,  to  fumble  so.  It  seemed  that  I  had  always 
fumbled. 
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Life  had  begun  to  take  on  a  certain  rhythm.  In  spite  of  mis- 
givings, my  work  was  not  unpleasant,  and  I  even  became 
interested  in  it.  At  last  I  had  something  definite  to  do,  and 
there  were  scheduled  hours  in  which  I  must  do  it.  Such  brains 
as  I  possessed  were  sometimes  used.  There  was  a  certain  pleasure 
to  be  found  in  coming  to  know  our  clients,  as  they  were  called, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  having  to  make  the  most  of  my  own 
appearance.  The  cult  of  beautifying  the  body  by  exercise,  by 
massage,  and  by  scrupulous  attention  to  hygiene,  brings  with 
it  a  reward  for  the  self-discipline  entailed.  I  became  ever  more 
fastidious  as  to  the  way  I  lived ;  that  is  to  say,  over  food,  and 
even  over  personal  cleanUness  (in  my  work  one  came  to  know 
that  many  women  were  dirty),  and  fastidiousness  brings  its  own 
rewards.  I  also  began  to  feel  physically  fitter  than  I  had  felt 
since  I  was  young.  CUents  often  asked  me  anxiously,  appealingly, 
"What  do  you  put  on  your  face  ?"  and  then,  naturally,  I  did  not 
tell  them,  "I  am  careful  first  as  to  what  I  put  in  my  stomach," 
but  counselled  creams.  I  had  given  up  wearing  clothes  that  were 
no  more  than  "quite  nice",  and  hoped  that  I  no  longer  looked  the 
conventional  Army  wife. 

The  business  throve.  Ilsa  raised  my  salary  after  the  first  year 
and  suggested  putting  me  in  charge  of  a  new  salon  that  she  was 
opening  in  Knightsbridge.  Contact  with  her  made  this  money- 
making  business  seem  very  easy.  It  was  good  to  feel  more  than 
just  the  mere  appendage  of  a  soldier,  to  be  a  separate  entity 
who  did  a  job  efficiently,  to  count  as  myself,  and  above  all,  to 
earn. 

I  told  myself  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  Martin,  yet  memory 
goes  deep,  and  certain  fooUsh  things  would  still  remind  me  of 
him ;  the  light  in  an  eye  in  the  street,  the  ridiculous  words  of  a 
dance  tune,  but  I  insisted  to  myself  that  he  meant  nothing  to  me 
any  more.  Materiahsm  was  a  strong  anchorage  to  which  I  could 
hold  fast,  or  perhaps  I  walked  through  life  like  someone  on  a 
tight-rope  who  knows  that  one  false  step  may  mean  a  fall  into 
an  abyss.  Luckily  there  was  little  time  to  think.  Routine  swung 
me  through  the  days.  There  was  breakfast,  the  wait  for  a  bus, 
the  salon,  people,  lunch,  the  salon,  and  then  home.  In  the  even- 
ings there  was  Eric,  and  hstening  to  his  endless  lament  at  not 
having  found  a  job.  It  hurt  him  to  be,  as  he  put  it,  practically 
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living  on  me.  He  hated  my  working,  but  knew  that  we  could  not 
exist  unless  I  worked.  Although  I  met  new  people,  he  refused 
to  come  with  me  to  their  houses  when  they  invited  us,  and  I  was 
afraid  to  go  alone  and  leave  him  to  his  depression.  Life  for  him 
was  not  life  at  all,  and  gradually  his  self-respect  reached  zero. 
So,  depression  clung  to  the  flat,  and  soon  I  made  no  further 
effort  to  lift  it,  and  let  it  be  a  pall. 

"That  looks  as  if  it  might  be  from  Dorothy,"  said  Eric  one 
morning  at  breakfast  as  he  passed  a  letter  to  me.  "Perhaps  she's 
coming  home.  Did  you  write  and  tell  her  I'd  got  a  bowler  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

Dorothy's  letter  began  with  condolences,  and  then  went  on : 

Ted  and  I  are  coming  home  in  April.  I  almost  feel  I  ought  to 
ask  you  to  meet  me,  and  bring  something  to  cover  me  up  with,  as 
I  know  what  a  sight  I  shall  look !  I  feel  the  only  thing  for  me  is  to 
have  a  Turkish  bath  as  soon  as  I  get  to  London  so  as  to  make  no 
bones  about  a  thorough  clean-up. 

"She  wants  a  Turkish  bath,"  I  said. 

"Funny — it's  the  one  thing  people  think  of  on  the  way  home. 
I've  heard  lots  of  chaps  say  the  same." 

It  seems  an  age  [the  letter  went  on]  since  I've  seen  London 
[everything  that  Dorothy  said  or  did  had  always  been  well 
saturated  with  the  ordinary],  and  I  know  I  shall  feel  lost  and 
awful,  and  am  looking  to  you  to  put  me  wise  as  to  what  to  wear 
and  what  not  to.  It's  six  years  now  since  Pve  been  in  England,  and 
Vm  almost  afraid  to  come  home,  and  Pm  terrified  of  meeting 
Penny  in  case  she' s  forgotten  what  I  look  like.  She's  still  at  school, 
but  hating  it  and  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  and  has 
only  one  idea  in  her  head,  which  is  to  go  on  the  stage  I  I  don't  know 
whether  Ted  will  give  in  or  not,  but  if  he  does  I  suppose  she'll  go 
to  the  Rada  in  the  autumn.  I  tell  him  it's  no  earthly  use  his  sticking 
out  for  her  to  lead  a  more  ordinary  life  if  she  doesn't  want  to,  but 
he  is  the  stuffiest  old  thing  about  his  own  daughter,  even  though 
he  hardly  knows  her.  I'm  prepared  to  back  her  up,  but  I  can't  think 
why  girls  nowadays  don't  want  to  do  what  you  and  I  did — meet  a 
decent  man  and  marry.  I  expect  you  rather  love  your  job,  don't 
you  ?  And  are  terrifyingly  smart.  We  are  going  to  a  hotel  in  the 
Cromwell  Road  to  begin  with — someone  told  us  about  it — and 
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ril  get  in  touch  with  you  directly  I  get  home.  Good  old  London 
with  its  smells  and  fogs  I  Sometimes  I  ache  for  it. 

Yours  ever^ 

Dorothy. 

Poor  Dorothy.  It  was  already  April.  Soon  she  would  be  in 
England.  Her  letter  brought  back  her  pathetic  desire  for  her  own 
particular  brand  of  pleasure  and  all  the  Uttle  cosinesses  that 
meant  so  much  to  her.  I  looked  forward  to  seeing  her,  if  only 
because  she  was  an  old  friend,  but  when  we  met  for  lunch 
at  the  large  and  noisy  restaurant  she  suggested,  it  was  as 
if  she  and  I  spoke  to  each  other  from  opposite  sides  of  a  broad 
stream. 

She  wore  a  black  coat  and  skirt  with  a  posy  in  her  lapel, 
and  a  not  too  good  hat  with  an  eye- veil.  Three  rows  of  false  pearis 
clasped  her  rather  yellow  throat.  Apart  from  her  throat,  which 
was  lined  and  a  httle  scraggy,  her  body  was  still  plump,  and 
there  were  httle. bags  beneath  her  eyes.  Her  cheeks  had  sagged, 
and  shook  a  httle  as  she  walked.  If  any  actress  had  wanted  to 
portray  a  Mem-sahib  on  the  stage,  she  would  have  been  well  on 
the  way  towards  it  if  she  copied  Dorothy's  appearance,  but 
perhaps  it  would  take  all  of  any  actress's  skill  to  acquire  just 
that  degree  of  unconscious  wistfulness  of  the  returned  exile. 

Dorothy  kept  looking  round  her  with  apparent  delight 
and  saying :  "People  are  frightfully  smart.  It's  funny,  but  in  my 
bedroom  this  morning  I  thought  I  looked  all  right,  but  now  I 
know  I  don't." 

It  seemed  strange  that  conversation  between  us  should  lan- 
guish as  it  did.  I  seemed  to  have  httle  to  say  to  her,  but  that 
could  hardly  have  mattered  when  she  talked  so  much.  "This  is 
fun!"  she  said  repeatedly.  "It's  heaven  to  be  back."  She  was 
determinedly  gay ;  alarmingly  girhsh  in  her  enthusiasm  ;  pleased 
because  the  batlu-oom  in  her  hotel  was  equipped  with  taps ; 
because  the  sun  was  not  shining  ("That  awful  waking  up  to 
another  sunny  morning !"),  and  she  insisted,  "Do  you  know, 
my  dear,  all  I  could  think  of  as  we  got  nearer  to  England  was  a 
bloater !"  She  talked  much  about  the  people  in  the  Indian  station 
she  had  left.  "You  remember  the  Joneses  ?  Yes,  you  do,  my  dear, 
she  had  an  affair  with  that  boy  in  the  Dartshires,  and  when  a 
baby  came  we  all  wondered  ..." 

It  is  too  easy  to  laugh  at  Mem-sahibs.  It  is  not  so  amusing, 
perhaps,  to  wonder  why  they  are  as  they  are,  or  to  realize  what 
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they  have  mssed.  I  found  Dorothy's  conversation  infinitely 
wearisome.  I  wondered  to  my  shame  how  much  I  need  see  of  her. 
It  is  horrible  to  want  to  drop  an  old  friend,  but  nothing  prevented 
me  from  being  bored.  "Tell  me  about  Penny,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  although  I  say  it,  she  is  rather  lovely !  But 
having  a  daughter  of  seventeen  can  make  one  feel  a  hundred. 
Ted  has  given  in  about  the  stage.  I  knew  he  would,  although 
I  can't  help  wishing  she  were  coming  out  with  us  in  September. 
She  doesn't  know  what  a  marvellous  time  she's  missing,  and  I 
can't  make  her  see  it.  Of  course,  Ted  is  more  senior  now.  .  .  . 
And — I  mean — girls  with  parents  still  serving  (she  spoke  as 
though  she  herself  were  serving)  are  in  a  much  better  position 
than  those  who  just  come  out.  I  mean — no  one  can  say  there  is 
an  ulterior  reason  for  their  being  in  the  country.  My  dear,  your 
skin  is  heaven.  You  don't  look  a  day  older.  I  must  try  and  raise 
the  needful  and  come  and  be  done  at  your  place.  .  .  ."  And  so 
on.  It  seemed  as  if  there  could  be  no  restraining  her  verbal 
diarrhoea. 

"I'd  like  to  see  Penny,"  I  said. 

"And  she'd  love  to  see  you,"  Dorothy  insisted — more,  I  felt, 
from  politeness  than  from  conviction.  "My  dear,  she's  not  at  all 
the  ordinary  schoolgirl.  She's  far  more  sophisticated  than  you 
and  I  ever  were.  Girls  these  days  are  really  rather  astonishing. 
I  just  can't  think  how  they  find  out  about  things.  My  dear, 
there's  something  I  want  to  ask  you.  I'd  meant  to  wait  until 
you'd  seen  Penny,  but  now  I  simply  can't,  and  it's  this — if  she  goes 
to  the  Rada  in  the  autumn,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  her  living  in 
some  kind  of  hostel,  and  I  did  wonder  whether  you'd  be  a  perfect 
angel  and  take  her  as  a  p.g.  ?  You  don't  think  it  awful  of  me  to 
ask,  do  you  ?" 

"I'd  love  to  have  her,"  I  said,  suddenly  remembering  Penny 
very  clearly. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  what  a  relief!  I'm  always  terrified  that  she'll 
get  off  with  some  man  one  couldn't  possibly  produce.  I  don't 
believe,  for  all  her  grown-up-ness,  she  has  an  ounce  of  dis- 
crimination. But  if  you're  there  to  keep  an  eye  on  her " 

"I  couldn't  keep  much  of  an  eye  on  her,"  I  interrupted, 
"as  I'm  always  busy." 

"No,  but  I  mean,  if  she  gets  to  know  the  sort  of  people  you 
know,  and  if  she  has  you  to  copy — it  would  be  too  marvellous, 
and  I  needn't  worry  any  more,"  which  state  was,  perhaps,  her 
idea  of  heaven. 
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Penny,  when  1  saw  her,  was  a  different  matter.  The  hair  that 
had  been  dark  as  a  child  was  nearly  black.  The  lashes  that 
had  lain  upon  her  cheeks  so  delicately  were  long  and  curUng, 
fringing  immense  grey-blue  eyes.  She  was  tall ;  the  whole  of  her 
fine-drawn.  Dorothy  had  been  right  in  saying  that  she  was 
lovely,  but  it  was  a  loveliness  that  only  showed  when  she  was 
pleasantly  inchned.  Her  face  in  repose  was  apt  to  be  sombre. 
In  it  there  was  that  which  was  un-girlish.  She  spoke  in  rather 
drawUng  tones,  and  I  found  it  hard  to  connect  her  with  the 
child  over  whom  Dorothy  and  I  had  suffered  agonies  of  fear. 
I  wanted  to  re-dress  her.  I  wanted  to  see  her  look  what  she  might 
have  been :  fresh,  bubbling  with  hfe,  not  hedged  about  with  a 
dreadful  pseudo-sophistication.  The  expression  in  her  eyes  was 
far  too  knowledgeable.  She  seemed  a  singularly  silent  girl,  but 
then,  any  daughter  of  Dorothy's  might  well  have  learned  in  a 
short  time  the  value  of  silence.  As  she  watched  her  mother 
chatter,  the  expression  in  her  eyes  was  critical  rather  than  loving. 
It  seemed  that  she  had  seen  to  the  end  of  Dorothy ;  that  she 
might  pity  her  (if  she  were  not  too  young  to  know  pity),  but 
that  she  was  determined  to  escape  from  her.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  if  she  did,  for  Dorothy  would  be  unUkely  to  find  her 
a  comfortable  companion. 

She  was  nervous  and  unnatural  before  Penny ;  too  anxious  to 
conciUate.  She  began  badly  by  saying,  "I  wonder  how  much  you 
remember  of  Stella?  She  was  your  nursery  governess  when 
you  were  a  tiny  thing,"  as  if  Penny  did  not  know. 

Penny  accepted  this  information  by  remarking,  "Was  she? 
When  I  was  so  high  ?" — stretching  out  a  long-fingered  hand  to 
indicate  so  high,  and  turning  indifferent  eyes  upon  me. 

"Yes,"  persisted  Dorothy,  "she  was  with  us  in  India  -when 
you  were  so  frightfully  ill.  Surely  you  remember  ?" 

"I  do  remember  someone,"  said  Penny.  She  was  sitting 
on  the  bed,  showing  much  length  of  leg  and  smoking. 

"I  hate  her  smoking  so  much,"  Dorothy  said  to  me,  "but 
there  is  no  stopping  her.  I  beheve  you'll  be  much  better  with 
her  than  I  should  be."  Both  eyed  me;  Dorothy  pathetically. 
Penny  with  a  mild  irony.  I  began  to  regret  my  promise  to  take 
her  into  our  flat. 

"Mother  seems  to  have  the  idea  in  her  head  that  I'm  a 
problem  child,"  she  said.  If  both  of  them  insisted  upon  talking 
as  though  the  other  were  not  in  the  room  I  might  as  well  oblige 
them. 
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"Have  you  done  anything  to  make  her  think  so  ?"  I  answered. 
The  question  seemed  to  annoy  Penny. 

"Anyway,  Stella  says  she  will  have  you  to  hve  with  her,"  said 
Dorothy,  as  though  she  had  not  mentioned  this  to  Penny  before. 

"That's  nice  of  her."  Penny  looked  at  me. 

How  could  Dorothy  have  allowed  a  girl  of  Penny's  age  to 
have  gained  such  a  moral  ascendancy  over  her  in  a  short  time  ? 
I  was  glad  when  Ted  Randall  came  into  the  room.  He  looked 
what  he  was,  the  soldier  home  from  the  East.  His  face  had 
hardened  and  he  was  evidently  a  nice  man,  and  that  was  all 
there  was  to  be  noticed  in  him.  We  went  downstairs  to  the  hotel 
lounge,  where  he  ordered  cocktails. 

"Orange-juice  for  Penny,"  said  Dorothy. 

Penny  made  no  objection.  Perhaps  she  thought  her  time  would 
come. 

"Would  you  like  to  walk  home  with  Stella  and  see  her  flat  ?" 
asked  Dorothy.  It  seemed  to  be  the  first  sensible  suggestion  she 
had  made. 

"Yes,"  said  Penny.  She  went  upstairs  and  came  down  with 
a  grey  tweed  coat  hanging  on  her  shoulders,  on  to  which  fell  a 
shower  of  dark  hair.  She  had  evidently  decided  on  a  pale  exoticism, 
for  her  cheeks  were  unrouged  but  her  mouth  heavily  smeared 
with  a  too-dark  hpstick.  She  looked  as  if  she  had  done  her  best 
to  resemble  a  tired  street-walker.  We  left  the  hotel,  and  as  we 
turned  into  a  side  street,  she  said :  "Do  you  think  it  will  work 
— my  coming  to  live  with  you?  Often  women  can't  stand  me. 
I'm  not  a  woman's  type," 

How  pathetically  absurd  she  was !  "I  don't  see  why  it 
shouldn't.  There  is  nothing  very  dreadful  about  you,  is  there? 
Don't  you  hke  other  women  ?" 

"I  like  some,  but  I  can't  stand  the  plain  ones,  and  I  hate  a 
mass  of  them  altogether,  because  they  get  stupid." 

"Oh?  In  what  way?" 

"I  don't  know  .  .  .  they  just  get  silly,  and  talk  tripe.  They 
pretend  they  don't  think  of  men — ^that  they  don't  want  them — 
when,  of  course,  they  always  do." 

That  seemed  to  make  the  matter  clear.  "I  see,"  I  said. 

"It  always  seems  to  me  that  women  who  don't  know  how  to 
please  men  are  jealous  and  frightful  bores." 

"I  suppose  you  do  know  how  ?" 

"Yes.  I  don't  care  if  you  think  me  conceited,  but  I  haven't 
a  doubt  of  it.  You're  getting  at  me,  aren't  you  ?" 
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"I  was  just  wondering  if  I  can  know  much  about  giris." 

"You  were  one  yourself  once,"  she  said.  "And  you  must  have 
been  lovely." 

"It  is  very  nice  of  you  to  say  so." 

We  had  reached  the  flat,  and  as  I  put  my  key  into  the  lock 
she  leant  against  the  wall,  her  Ups  pouting.  Eric  had  not  yet 
returned  from  his  evening  session  at  the  club.  Penny  walked 
before  me  into  the  hving-room  and  said,  "I  hke  it  here,"  remind- 
ing me  of  a  beautiful  young  cat  who  found  its  surroundings 
comfortable  enough  for  its  requirements. 

"I'm  glad." 

"I  do  remember  your  looking  after  me  when  I  was  a  kid," 
Penny  said.  "I  was  trying  to  be  rude  when  I  said  I  just  remembered 
someone.  Mother  makes  me  want  to  be  rude,  she  does  go  on  so ; 
all  the  same,  what  I  remember  of  you  was  in  a  way  different." 

"I  was  different."  I  ofiered  her  a  cigarette.  She  smoked 
gracefully. 

"Is  Mother  different  from  what  she  was?  I  don't  mean  in 
looks.  They  must  be  different.  I  mean — in  herself?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  she  is." 

"It's  odd  not  having  seen  one's  mother  for  umpteen  years 
and  then  having  her  more  or  less  pushed  on  one,  and  being 
supposed  to  love  her.  I  don't  a  bit.  Do  you  think  I'm  frightful 
for  saying  so  ?  Do  you  think  I'm  frightful  for  saying  everything 
I've  said  ?" 

"I  think  you're  too  outspoken.  You  seem  to  want  to  push 
everything  at  once  into  your  shop-window.  That  doesn't  happen 
in  the  best  shops,  you  know." 

The  criticism  did  not  seem  to  please  her.  "Well  .  .  .  normally 
I  don't  talk  so  much,  but  sometimes  I  boil  inside  and  that  makes 
me,  and  besides,  I  thought  you'd  better  know  about  me  if  I'm 
to  live  with  you." 

"That  was  nice  and  honest  of  you." 

"I  was  prepared  to  hate  you,"  she  said.  "Mother  had  gone  on 
about  how  lovely  you  were  and  how  smart  and  all  that,  and  I 
knew  you  worked  in  a  beauty  shop,  and  I  was  prepared  for 
someone  who  would  look  at  me  and  always  keep  trying  to  push 
me  into  the  background." 

"You  thought  I'd  be  jealous  of  you  because  you  are  a  very 
beautiful  young  thing?  That  is  conceited." 

"Well,  at  school  lots  of  the  girls  were  jealous  of  me  and  some- 
how suspicious.  They  used  to  try  and  take  it  out  of  me  for  being 
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diflferent,  bad  at  games,  I  mean,  and  hating  them.  Havmg  been 
in  India  on  and  off  as  a  kid  does  make  one  different,  you  know. 
Mother  took  me  out  again  with  her  when  I  was  ten.  I  only  stayed 
about  eighteen  months,  but  it  made  me  know  about  things." 

"You  aren't  anxious  to  go  out  again  as  a  grown-up  ?" 

"I'd  hate  it.  I  want  to  do  something,  and  the  only  thing  I 
think  I'd  be  any  good  at  is  acting." 

"Did  the  school  theatricals  start  you  off  on  that  ?" 

"How  did  you  know  I  was  ever  in  them?  I  was,  but  I've 
always  acted,  even  to  myself.  As  a  kid  I  used  to  act  for  myself 
before  a  mirror." 

"Supposing  you  come  and  see  the  room  that  you  will  have  ?" 

She  followed  me  into  the  passage,  and  I  opened  the  door  of 
our  small  spare  bedroom.  "I  haven't  done  much  to  it,  but  I  can 
make  it  nicer,"  I  said.  I  began  to  feel  excited  as  I  thought  how  I 
would  make  it  nicer. 

"I  love  it  as  it  is,"  said  Penny,  and  smiled  suddenly  at  me. 
When  she  smiled  I  saw  in  her  the  child  that  I  had  known,  and 
in  an  odd  way  her  youth  sent  a  pang  through  me. 

But  she  became  her  present  self  again.  "Will  you  look  after 
me  frightfully  heavily  ?"  she  asked.  "Try  to  stop  me  going  about 
with  people  ?" 

By  "people"  she  meant  men.  That  was  understood.  "I  shan't 
have  the  time,"  I  answered.  "You'll  have  to  look  after  yourself 
to  a  great  extent." 

"That's  a  good  thing,  because  I'd  hate  it  if  we  didn't  get  on. 
I'm  remembering  you  more  and  more." 

Eric  had  not  been  altogether  pleased  by  the  thought  of  Penny 
living  with  us,  but  when  he  arrived  she  was  at  her  best  for  him, 
and  at  dinner  he  had  relented  enough  to  say  that  she  was  too 
attractive  a  "piece  of  goods"  to  live  in  London  by  herself. 

The  Randalls  took  Penny  away  with  them  to  Cornwall  for 
August.  They  were  sailing  for  India  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  then  she  would  come  to  me.  I  took  the  holiday  due 
to  me  by  closing  the  flat  and  going  with  Eric  to  his  people's. 


13 

When  Penny  brought  Sefton  Turrell  back  with  her  to  the  flat, 
one  evening  in  October,  I  recognized  him  as  a  type.  He  had  a 

I 
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large,  pallid  face  and  light  blue  eyes ;  he  was  inclined  to  run  to 
fat,  and  he  gave,  so  Penny  had  told  me,  wonderful  parties.  The 
way  he  looked  at  her  suggested  that  he  was  a  connoisseur  in 
women,  although  he  could  not  be  more  than  twenty-six.  He 
appeared  to  be  well  off,  and  he  talked  a  Uttle  grandly  about  china, 
glass,  and  old  furniture,  and  seemed  to  be  impressed  that  I  should 
be  manageress  of  one  of  Usa's  ventures,  although  he  was  always 
at  pains  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  was  ever  impressed  by  anything. 
I  gathered  that  Penny  had  met  him  at  a  friend's  flat.  Tonight, 
Penny  said,  he  had  asked  her  out  to  dine.  They  were  to  have 
dinner  at  a  restaurant  which  was  renowned  for  its  food,  and  after 
a  few  moments'  talk  with  him,  while  Penny  changed,  I  realized 
that  with  him  food  was  one  of  the  most  important  things 
in  life.  Being  to  me  so  unattractive,  I  did  not  suppose  he  could 
do  Penny  any  harm,  which  is  a  rnistake  that  many  of  us  make. 

Penny  came  into  the  room  wearing  a  new  dress  that  she  and 
I  had  bought  together.  There  had  been  some  conflict  over  it,  for 
she  had  expressed  a  desire  for  black  velvet  cut  on  femme  fatale 
lines.  However,  on  this  occasion  I  had  won.  The  dress  was  white, 
and  full-skirted.  It  showed  the  exquisite  Une  of  her  young 
shoulders,  and  I  heard  Sefton  draw  a  breath,  but  he  looked  at  her 
as  he  might  have  at  a  succulent  dish.  When  he  left,  Eric  observed, 
"That  fellow  is  a " 

"I  agree,"  I  said. 

"You  can't  like  him,"  I  said  to  Penny,  the  next  morning. 

"He's  awfully  sweet,  really." 

"Men  shouldn't  be  sweet." 
'     "He's  kind,  and  he's  got  a  heavenly  Rolls," 

"He  is  too  much  of  a  materiaUst." 

"He  only  made  a  Uttle  love  to  me,"  she  said,  "and  I've  got 
him  well  in  hand." 

There  seemed  no  reason  why  our  hfe  should  not  go  on  for 
ever  as  it  was.  I  had  made  the  new  salon  a  success,  and  now  that 
I  was  better  paid  I  no  longer  did  housework  before  I  left  the  flat 
in  the  mornings,  for  a  daily  woman  came.  The  gloom  of  a  London 
winter  gave  way  to  spring,  and  then,  in  early  summer,  I  ran  into 
Martin. 

I  remember  the  day  so  well ;  the  feeling  of  it ;  the  way  spring 
seemed  to  have  brushed  away  the  greyness  from  faces  seen  in  the 
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streets,  leaving  them  alive.  Upon  my  desk  in  the  salon  stood  a 
great  bowl  of  bending  tuhps.  The  season  was  just  starting,  and 
so  much  lay  ahead,  only  none  of  us  knew  how  much.  Few 
people  in  my  vicinity  thought  of  possibihties  that  were  other 
than  pleasurable.  The  whole  of  the  region  where  I  worked 
seemed  to  be  in  preparation  for  the  season ;  for  afternoons  spent 
at  Ranelagh  and  Ascot;  for  the  ballet;  for  those  throbbingly 
warm  evenings  when  tail-coated  figures  would  leap  into  taxis ; 
evenings  when  that  part  of  London  frequented  by  the  rich  would 
be  pregnant  with  the  languor  of  luxury.  I  was  but  a  cog  in  the 
giant  machine  that  catered  for  the  pleasure-lovers,  but  I  enjoyed 
being  such  a  cog.  I  enjoyed  seeing  our  chents  look  better,  more 
gay,  as  they  came  out  of  the  salon  than  they  had  looked  as  they 
came  in. 

And  then,  on  my  way  home,  I  met  Martin.  Why,  I  wonder, 
do  such  meetings  happen  so  casually — so  apparently  without 
reason  ? 

You  are  walking  along  a  pavement,  thinking  of  nothing  very 
much.  Today  is  like  any  other  day — at  least,  this  morning  it  was 
— then  suddenly  everything  is  changed,  and  only  because  you  are 
confronted  by  a  person. 

Now — something  that  is  joy  pours  through  me ;  a  crazy  joy. 
When  did  we  first  recognize  each  other  ?  Surely  neither  of  us  could 
be  perfectly  sure.  It  was  no  more  than  chance,  for  in  the  crowd  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  pass  by  unaware.  Was  it  he  or  I  who 
stopped  and  spoke  a  name  ?  Now  both  have  stopped,  and  there  is 
the  shortest  of  pauses  while  we  gather  together  the  folds  of  that 
invisible  cloak  of  separation  which  hangs  from  all  our  shoulders 
ready  to  be  used.  We  gather  it  and  hold  it,  until  little  of  us  can  be 
seen,  and  then  we  smile,  for  we  are  now  ready,  saying  "hello" — 
drawling  the  word  a  little  so  as  to  give  more  time  for  those 
forces  to  be  collected  which  shall  help  the  meeting  to  pass  off 
smoothly. 

Two  separate  people  in  me  fought  for  expression  at  that 
moment,  one  true,  the  other  false,  but  naturally  the  false  one 
chattered  questions  :  "How  are  you  ?  What  are  you  doing  now  ?" 

When  Martin  asked,  "Are  you  living  in  London  ?"  I  answered, 
"Yes.  My  husband  had  to  leave  the  Service  on  account  of  illness." 

"Oh?"  For  a  second  our  other  selves  watched  each  other, 
until  I  spoke  again  and  said :  "I  have  become  a  daily  worker. 
And  you  ?  Have  you  gone  back  to  the  cottage  ?"  I  might  have 
asked,  for  that  other  self  was  clamouring  to  know :  "Does  your 
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heart  thump  as  mine  does  ?  Do  you,  too,  hardly  know  what  it  is 
you  say  ?  Do  you  not  realize  that  it  is  us  talking — us  ?"  But  the 
words  of  that  other  self,  had  they  been  spoken,  would  have 
been  confused. 

"No,"  Martin  said,  "I've  given  up  the  cottage.  "I've  been 
abroad,  and  now  I've  taken  a  studio  in  London." 

"You  didn't  stay  there  long.  .  .  ." 

"At  the  cottage  ?  No,  not  very."  His  eyes  stared  for  a  moment 
into  mine.  "Could  you  lunch  one  day  ?" 

(You  don't  say  why  you  never  wrote.  You  pretend  that 
nothing  ever  happened  .  .  .  you  deny  everything  with  your  calm- 
ness, but  then  you  have  always  denied  everything.  You  try  to 
appear  ordinary,  but  then — so  do  I.  Only,  isn't  it  difficult  to  leave 
each  other  ?  Do  you  feel  it  too  ?  It's  like  pulHng  hard  against 
something.  .  .  .) 

"I'd  like  to,"  I  said.  (I  am  accepting  him.  ...  I  should  refuse 
him.  I  am  crazy.  .  .  .) 

"Thursday?" 

"Yes,  it  wiU  be  lovely."  He  named  a  restaurant.  There  was 
the  same  feeling  of  being  torn  away,  and  we  left  each  other. 

I  saw  only  his  face.  I  had  not  meant  to  walk ;  I  had  meant  to 
take  a  taxi,  for  I  was  late.  Soon  I  would  take  one — soon,  but  this 
was  a  spell  that  must  not  be  broken. 

At  home  I  found  Penny  and  Sefton.  "Can  Sefton  stay  to 
dinner?"  said  Penny. 

"Of  course.  I  don't  know  what  there  is.  .  .  .  "Where's  Eric  ?" 

"Washing." 

Sefton  talked  about  soles.  He  described  many  ways  of  cooking 
them.  (Shall  I  tell  Eric  I  am  lunching  with  Martin  ?  Why  not  ? 
Why  shouldn't  I  ?  It  means  nothing  .  .  .  nothing.) 

"I  met  Martin  Kayle  today,"  I  said. 

Sefton  looked  up  from  a  cutlet.  "The  artist?"  He  liked  to 
know  about  artists. 

"Yes." 

"I  know  his  work.  It's  good." 

Eric  was  eating  very  fast,  throwing  his  food  into  his  mouth. 

"He  asked  me  to  lunch  on  Thursday,"  I  said. 

He  looked  up.  "You'll  enjoy  that." 

Yes,  I  said,  I  would.  There  was  a  little  silence.  He  couldn't 
know.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  know.  But  later,  just 
before  we  went  to  bed.  Penny  asked  me,  "What  got  Eric  at 
dinner?" 
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'Nothing  that  I  know  of.  Why?" 
'Nothing,  only  he  looked — somehow — hit." 


14 


On  Thursday  evening  Eric  asked,  "Did  you  enjoy  your  lunch?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  but  was  "enjoyment"  the  word  for  the 
strange  tenseness  that  had  held  me  as  I  sat  opposite  to  Martin, 
seeing  his  eyes  narrow  as  he  looked  at  me,  and  the  curious  way 
in  which  the  pupU  seemed  to  melt  into  the  iris  ?  We  had  talked 
Hghtly :  of  his  time  abroad,  of  places,  people.  We  had  laughed  a 
httle  about  Army  Ufe,  and  he  had  told  me  how  lucky  I  must 
think  myself  to  be  away  from  it,  and  all  the  time  we  trod  gently, 
as  though  the  crust  of  our  conversation  might  break.  Neither  of 
us  noticed,  as  we  sat  on,  that  the  restaurant  had  emptied,  that  it 
was  half  past  three ;  that  waiters  fidgeted  as  though  wanting  to  be 
rid  of  us.  Did  he,  any  more  than  I,  know  what  we  had  eaten  ?  Did 
he,  in  spite  of  our  impersonal  conversation,  feel  that  sense  of 
fusion  too? 

At  last  he  was  paying  the  bill.  There  would  be  only  a  few 
moments  more,  and  I  had  not  asked  the  question,  "Why  did  you 
hurt  me  as  you  did  ?" 

Outside  the  door  of  the  restaurant  I  said,  "Good-bye." 

"I'll  walk  with  you,"  he  said.  The  pavement  was  crowded,  and 
he  took  my  arm.  I  was  too  conscious  of  the  pressure  of  his  own. 
The  salon  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  and  soon  we 
reached  it.  "Good-bye,"  I  said  again.  Why  should  parting  from 
him  feel  like  being  torn  away  ? 

"I'm  in  the  book.  Perhaps  you  will  ring  me  sometime?" 

He  always  expected  people  to  ring  him. 

I  saw  him  disappear  into  the  crowd,  and  knew  an  emptiness, 
a  sense  of  dire  loss. 

Nothing  happened  for  a  week.  Quite  hterally,  it  seemed, 
nothing  happened.  There  was  a  sequence  of  days  spent  at  the 
salon,  and  nights  and  evenings  at  the  flat.  Penny  said  to  me, 
"You're  getting  awfully  thin,"  and  Eric  watched  me.  He  seemed 
to  be  watching  me  all  the  time.  When  I  returned  in  the  evening 
he  asked  me  sometimes,  "Did  you  see  anyone  today  ?",  and  when 
I  answered  "No"  he  looked  at  me  with  the  same  blank,  steady 
stare.  Then  one  evening,  when  he.  Penny,  and  I  were  dining 
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together,  he  said,  "Why  don't  you  ask  Kayle  in  sometime  for  a 
drink?" 

"Yes,  I  might,"  I  said  vaguely. 

"Who  is  Kayle?"  asked  Penny. 

"Stella's  artist  friend,"  Eric  said.  "Ring  him  up  after  dinner." 

"But  I  saw  him  only  the  other  day " 

"I  know  that.  Is  there  any  reason  why  I  shouldn't  see  him 
too  ?"  His  voice  had  an  edge  to  it.  These  days  he  became  irritable 
over  nothing. 

"Of  course  not,  only — ^why  make  such  a  thing  of  it  ?" 

"Ring  him  up !"  His  voice  had  risen,  and  Penny  looked  at  him 
curiously. 

When  dinner  was  over  I  went  into  the  hall  to  the  'phone.  The 
silence  in  the  hving-room  told  me  that  Eric  listened.  I  dialled, 
and  Martin  answered.  "My  husband  and  I  wondered  if  you  would 
come  in  for  a  drink  one  evening,"  I  said.  I  must  have  sounded  as 
though  I  recited  a  lesson. 

"It's  you  .  .  ."  There  was  a  faint  emphasis. 

"Yes — how  silly  of  me  not  to  say  so !  I  wasn't  thinking." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  and  then  he  said,  "I  should  like  to 
very  much."  I  suggested  an  evening,  and  he  said  that  it  would 
do. 

Penny  was  there  when  he  arrived  a  few  days  later.  Sefton  was 
taking  her  out  to  dine,  and  she  was  already  dressed.  Her  youth 
seemed  to  blaze  about  her  like  a  halo,  making  everything  in  her 
neighbourhood  look  dead.  I  saw  that  Martin  was  moved  by  her. 
There  was  a  glint  of  appreciation  in  his  eyes  as  he  flattered  her 
and  made  her  talk.  I  should  surely  scream  aloud  if  Eric  did  not 
stop  looking  at  me.  He  knew.  There  was  now  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  but  why  had  he  insisted  that  Martin  should  come  here? 
He,  who  normally  slid  over  things.  .  .  .  Watching  others  drink 
when  he  himself  must  touch  no  alcohol  made  him  suicidal.  This 
meeting  of  the  three  of  us  did  not  make  sense,  and  I  was  thankful 
for  Penny  because  she  and  Martin  let  there  be  no  pauses  in  the 
talk.  When  Sefton  came  she  treated  him  casually,  giving  all  her 
attention  to  Martin.  Sefton  had  at  all  times  an  ugly  underlip ; 
now  it  protruded  sulkily.  When  they  went  out,  Martin  said 
good-bye  and  escaped  with  them. 

I  began  to  empty  ash-trays.  Eric  was  standing  by  the  window, 
his  back  to  the  room.  Suddenly  he  turned  and  said,  "He  was 
your  lover,  wasn't  he  ?"  He  came  towards  me. 
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"Wasn't  he  ?"  He  stared  at  me,  and  his  face  did  not  seem  to 
be  his  own. 

I  couldn't  answer. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  teUing  me  ?  I  was  afraid  once  that  you 
would  tell  me,  but  I'm  not  any  longer  now.  Why  don't  you  say 
that  you  love  him  ?  That  you're  slowly  dying  of  love  for  him  ? 
I  know  it,  but  I  want  you  to  say  it." 

"What  .  .  .  what  reason  is  there  in  this  ?" 

"I  knew  at  the  time,  but  I've  never  admitted  all  I  knew.  I'd 
always  rather  be  the  bloody  fool  who  doesn't  see.  It  seemed 
safer,  when  I  hadn't  the  guts  to  do  anything  for  fear  of  losing 
you.  Always — throughout  our  Hfe  together — you've  made  me 
craven  with  fear.  That's  the  grand  chap  I  am." 

He  was  shaking. 

"Why  must  you  say  this  now  .  .  .  why  must  you?  When 
you've  never  lost  me,  and  you  never  will  ?  I'll  swear  it  if  you  Uke. 
It's  unfair  of  you  to  say  you're  frightened " 

"Do  you  think  I  don't  know  it  ?  Do  you  think  because  I've 
got  this  damned  disease — because  I'm  as  I  am — I've  lost  all  idea 
of  what  it  takes  to  be  a  man  ?  I  suppose  it's  your  conscience  that 
makes  you  ready  to  be  a  sort  of  prison-warder-nurse  to  me  for 
the  rest  of  my  hfe  ?  Then — oughtn't  I  to  pay  you  wages  ?  You 
don't  get  anything  out  of  it,  do  you  ?  How  about  taking  them  in 
freedom  to  do  as  you  like,  and  no  questions  asked?  You  may 
say  you've  always  had  it  that  way — well,  you  have,  but  just  in 
case  my  knowing  it  worries  you,  why  not  agree  to  have  the  whole 
thing  above-board  ?  Would  it  be  any  compensation  to  you  for 
watching  me  as  you  would  an  idiot  child  for  fear  it  fell  into  the 
fire?  I'd  give  it  to  you — anything — so  long  as  you  didn't  leave 
me.  .  .  .  God,  I'm  a  weak  fool !  Small  wonder  you've  always 
despised  me !" 

"Eric — for  God's  sake  ..."  I  had  brought  him  to  this.  He 
had  made  me  guilty  of  this.  But  I  might  swear  that  all  he  had  said 
was  mere  imagining.  He  couldn't  know  ...  he  could  only 
beheve.  .  .  .  Yet  as  I  looked  at  him,  thinner  now,  his  clothes 
hanging  on  him,  his  eyes  hke  those  of  a  tortured  dog,  I  knew  our 
only  hope  was  truth. 

"It  was  over  long  ago,"  I  said.  "It  won't  begin  again." 

"Only  because  of  me  .  .  .  because  I'm  here.  .  .  ." 

"No,  not  only  because  of  you.  ...  I  can't  make  a  speech 
about  how  I've  wronged  you,  but  can't  we — can't  we  blot  it 
out?" 
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"Were  you  trying  to  blot  it  out  that  day  you  lunched  with 
him?" 

"Eric — ^try  to  understand " 

"That  you  had  to  see  him?  Yes,  I  understand  that  well 
enough.  It's  what  I'm  trying  to  make  clear.  It's  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  that  I  should  pay  you  wages.  .  .  ." 

"You're  mad  to  talk  like  this !" 

"Not  so  mad.  It's  just  that  I  feel  that  as  I've  always  been  the 
type  of  chap  who  lets  his  wife  have  lovers  and  pretends  he 
doesn't  know,  I  couldn't  sink  much  lower  if  I  ceased  pretending  to 
ignorance.  It  might  even  be  a  step  forward.  I've  worked  the  thing 
out  in  my  mind,  and  all  I  know  is  that  I  must  have  you  near  me, 
and  that  I'd  rather  that  you  were  happy  than  unhappy.  .  .  ." 

"How  could  I  take  that  from  you?  How  could  I  see  you 
hurt?" 

He  looked  at  me  as  though  puzzled.  "If  you  mind  about  that, 
then  you  must  care  a  little.  .  .  ." 

"Of  course  I  care.  .  .  ." 

We  looked  helplessly  at  each  other. 

The  night  that  followed  was  one  of  those  when  conscience 
stabs  with  sword-thrusts ;  when  darkness  seems  unending.  I  lay 
taut  with  understanding  of  Eric's  pain.  Memory  hammered, 
showing  me  him  again  as  a  young  man  not  yet  disillusioned  ; 
inarticulate  and  callow,  but  sure  of  happiness,  seeing  the  world 
as  a  good  place  in  which  to  be.  He  must  once  have  looked 
forward  to  a  home  in  the  real  sense,  while  I  had  thought  too  httle 
of  the  ingredients  that  went  to  make  one.  I  thought  of  his  loyalty 
(only  now  he  called  it  fear.  How  dared  I  have  let  him  know  such 
fear  ?),  and  the  dumb  need  of  me  that  he  had  always  shown  which 
I  had  met  too  often  with  indifference.  I  saw  myself,  and  it  can  be 
dreadful  to  see  oneself. 

There  were  moments  during  that  night  when  I  tried  to  draw 
everything  up  again  to  a  superficial  level.  Our  case  was  not 
unusual ;  Eric's  illness  threw  him  too  much  in  upon  himself,  as 
it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  it  should  ;  many  married  couples 
made  no  more  of  their  lives  than  we.  But  for  once  my  conscience 
would  not  be  slickly  placated,  not  while  he  lay  sick  and  tor- 
mented, close  to  me,  and  yet  so  far  away.  He  offered  me  freedom 
to  do  as  I  would,  but  there  was  something  vile  in  the  thought  that 
I  should  take  it.  .  .  .  Martin — did  Martin  want  me  still?  My 
thoughts  raced  Uke  leaves  before  a  wind.  Tossing,  turning,  some- 
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times  springing  from  my  bed  in  agony  of  mind,  I  needed  someone 
stronger  than  man.  BeUevers  confessed  their  sins  to  God,  but  I 
knew  nothing  of  God.  It  was  strange  to  tell  myself,  lying  there  in 
darkness,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  God,  that  I  was  not  even  sure 
that  He  existed.  It  must  be  a  pointer  to  the  futility  of  my  hfe 
that  until  now  I  had  felt  no  need  of  an  almighty  power.  Yet  now 
when  I  knew  the  torment  of  remorse  I  cried  to  one  to  help  me. 
.  .  .  That  was  pitiable  indeed. 

Everything  seemed  twisted  till  I  saw  it  from  a  different  angle. 
Once  Martin  only  had  mattered,  but  now — now  it  was  strange 
that  Eric  seemed  almost  to  blot  him  out.  Only — he  never  could. 
.  .  .  Never ;  oh,  never !  Once  I  had  cried  Martin's  name  aloud, 
as  though  by  doing  so  I  could  bring  him  to  me,  yet  now  when 
Eric  offered  me  freedom  some  inner  conviction  made  me  impotent 
to  take  what  I  might  have.  Was  there  a  deeper  conscience,  more 
implacable  in  its  laws  than  any  man-made  code — giving  but  one 
uncompromising  answer  to  the  question,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  How  awful  of  that  conscience  to  make  one  mind  so 
much !  ...  If  only  one  needn't  mind  .  .  . ! 

I  slept  and  woke  to  find  Penny  putting  a  tea-tray  beside  my 
bed.  "I  thought  I'd  better  wake  you,"  she  said,  "or  you'll  be 
late." 

She  wore  a  dark  red  dressing-gown,  and  her  fair  hair  fell 
tangled  upon  her  shoulders.  She  looked  at  me  a  Utile  strangely 
as  she  said,  "I  Uke  your  friend  Martin." 

I  began  to  pour  out  tea.  I  must  look  awful.  .  .  . 

"Yes,  he  is  nice."  I  got  out  of  bed.  "I'll  take  a  cup  to  Eric." 

He  did  not  move  as  I  set  it  beside  his  bed.  He  was  sleeping 
soundly,  and  from  a  comer  of  his  mouth  the  sahva  of  a  diabetic 
drooled.  I  hoped  Penny  would  have  left  my  room.  Sometimes  she 
hung  about  me  chattering.  I  couldn't  talk  of  Martin  to  her  now. 
She  had  gone  when  I  went  back.  At  breakfast  I  wondered  how 
anyone  could  look  as  coolly  normal  as  she  did. 

"It  was  fun  last  night,"  she  said. 

"Was  it  ?" 

"We  had  drinks  somewhere  first,  and  Martin  came  with  us. 
Then  we  went  to  Quags."  She  spoke  of  Martin  as  though  she 
already  knew  him  well. 

"How — nice!" 

"I  made  him  come,"  she  said,  "and  I  asked  him  if  I  could  go 
and  see  his  studio  one  day." 

"Did  Sefton  like  that  ?" 
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"Whether  he  liked  it  or  not  didn't  matter."  There  was  a 
pleased,  reminiscent  smile  upon  her  face. 

It  was  curious,  surely,  how  everything  could  come  from 
different  directions  all  at  once.  If  only  she  would  stop  talking 
about  Martin!  She  must  stop  talking  about  him.  She  was  so 
young.  .  .  .  Martin  would  never  be  interested  in  anyone  so 
young.  He  expected  more  than  youth  could  give.  .  .  .  But  it 
was  natural  for  her  to  talk  of  liim.  One  must  talk  of  anyone  who 
charmed  as  he  did.  .  .  . 

"He  told  me  I  ought  always  to  wear  white,"  she  said. 
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Into  the  street.  Crowds,  buses — how  many  of  these  people  are 
faced  with  such  an  implacable  situation  as  I  ?  The  day  is  grey, 
there  is  no  sun  to  help.  I  didn't  make  up  properly  this  morning. 
If  I  could  stop  thinking — ^it  would  help  so  much  if  only  I  could 
stop  thinking.  None  of  it  happened.  .  .  .  Eric  is  quite  happy 
really.  How  cowardly — even  now — I  am !  Who  says  truth  is  a 
good  thing  ?  If  only  Eric  didn't  know  ...  It  is  knowing  that 
makes  him  so  unhappy.  That  is  the  real  crime — ^letting  people 
know. 

The  door  of  the  salon  closes  behind  me,  and  my  feet  sink  into 
a  pale  grey  carpet.  People  call  this  salon  restful.  .  .  .  Being  in 
it  is  hke  being  padded.  Myra,  the  blonde  assistant,  greets  me. 
"The  Crayshaw  woman  has  just  rung  up  and  she's  in  a  fury  with 
Daphne.  She  says  she's  had  a  full  course  of  massage  and  she's 
four  pounds  heavier  than  she  was  before  she  started.  Daphne  says 
there's  no  doing  anything  with  that  paunch  of  hers,  and  of  course 
she  wiU  eat.  Daphne  is  going  to  ask  you,  Mrs.  Dickenson,  if  she 
can  give  up  general  massage  and  do  only  backs  and  facials — she 
says  it's  too  much  for  her — banging  these  women — and  fright- 
fully disheartening.  I  don't  know  why  they  get  such  shapes,  I'm 
sure."  Myra  preens  herself  before  a  mirror.  Her  own  body  is 
taut  and  slim.  "I  believe  it's  those  rubber  belts  they  wear,  every- 
thing under  them  must  turn  to  a  jelly,  it  stands  to  reason.  Oh, 
good  morning,  madam.  Miss  Grey  is  waiting  for  you,  .  .  ."  She 
holds  the  door  open  for  another  too-fat  woman  and  goes  to  her 
place  beside  the  'phone. 

Some  time  later  she  came  to  me.  "There's  a  personal  call  for 
you,  Mrs.  Dickenson." 
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Why  had  I  known  there  would  be  ?  My  heart  lifted  in  the  old 
way  at  the  sound  of  Martin's  voice.  His  tones  were  light,  as  if 
everything  were  fun.  "Are  you  madly  busy  ?" 

"Yes."  I  wished  he  had  not  rung  me  up  here.  Myra  was 
looking  at  me.  No  one  could  look  at  Martin  and  not  feel  that  he 
was  bad  for  women ;  perhaps  if  you  heard  hini  only,  you  felt  the 
same. 

"I  so  enjoyed  last  evening."  His  voice  mocked  me. 

"I  hear  you  went  somewhere  with  Penny  and  Sefton  for  a 
drink." 

"Feehng  oddly  perverse,  I  did.  When  am  I  going  to  see  you  ?" 
It  was  Martin  as  I  had  first  known  him. 

"You  aren't." 

"Why  so  govemessy  and  firm  ?" 

"I  can't  explain  why  here." 

Myra  was  at  another  'phone,  booking  an  appointment.  I 
could  hear  her  sweet  assistant  tones.  "I'm  afraid,  madam.  Miss 
Brown  is  booked  at  eleven,  but  Miss  Sykes  could  do  you,  and  she's 
very  good.  .  .  ." 

"It's  quite  awful  how  much  I  want  to  see  you  again,"  said 
Martin. 

"No,"  I  said. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'no'  ?" 

A  hundred  things,  I  thought. 

"I  have  something  to  tell  you — that  belongs  to  an  age  ago." 

"We  lunched  the  other  day " 

"I  know— but " 

"You  could  have  written." 

"I  never  write  a  letter."  He  said  it  as  if  it  excused  everything. 
I  should  hate  him  for  his  complacency — his  callousness.  "I've 
something  to'tell  you.  .  .  ."  Why  was  it  that  I  must  hear  it — I 
must  ?  What  craven  weakness !  .  .  . 

"Come  this  evening,"  he  said,  "because  I'm  free."  This  evening 
suited  him  when  another  might  not.  It  was  like  him  to  make  that 
clear. 

"Very  well."  I  must  know  what  he  had  to  say.  I  must  know 
it,  I  should  be  able  to  make  him  understand — it  was  best, 
perhaps,  to  go,  and  I  should  see  him.  .  .  .  How  one  deceives 
oneself ! 

Myra  whispered  that  a  client  waited.  "Good-bye,"  I  said. 

"Good-bye" — that  downward  drift  of  the  word — like  a  caress. 

His  studio  was  in  Holland  Street,  and  it  took  me  some  time 
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to  find  it.  I  stopped  after  leaving  the  Tube  to  telephone  and  say  I 
should  be  late  for  dinner.  Sometimes  when  Ilsa  wanted  me  after 
a  day's  work  I  was  late  in  arriving  home.  Penny  answered  me. 
"I  shan't  be  in,"  she  said,  "but  I'll  leave  a  note  for  Eric.  He's  out 
at  the  moment." 

Martin  opened  the  door  to  me.  The  hall  was  narrow,  and  I 
brushed  against  him  as  I  passed.  He  closed  the  door  and  caught 
me  to  him.  For  a  moment  we  were  one  being,  then  I  pulled  away. 

He  held  my  arm  and  drew  me  into  his  studio.  It  was  a  different 
room,  and  yet  too  much  the  same.  I  stood  stiU  for  a  moment  as  I 
looked  around  me.  The  atmosphere  was  pregnant  with  memory. 

"I  can't  stay  long,"  I  said. 

He  put  his  hands  upon  my  shoulders,  bending  down  his  face 
to  my  throat.  "Can't  you,  darling  ?"  he  murmured,  as  though  he 
teased  me.  "Can't  you  stay  long  ?"  He  held  me  closer.  I  pressed 
away  from  him. 

"Eric  knows,"  I  said. 

He  dropped  his  hands,  moved  away  from  me,  and  gave  me  a 
cigarette  in  the  familiar  way,  holding  it  towards  my  mouth. 

"It's  awful,  because  he  is  desperately  unhappy,  and  he  is  so 
terribly  ill.  There's  nothing  for  him  any  more." 

"He  seemed  normal  last  night." 

"He  was  pretending.  He  has  to  pretend  so  often.  He  wanted 
you  to  come  so  that  he  could  see " 

"See  what  ?"  Martin  was  staring  at  me.  He  spoke  as  though 
he  hardly  knew  what  it  was  he  said. 

"See  us  together.  I  think  he  felt  that  it  was  something  he  must 
learn  to  face.  ...  He  wanted  to  test  himself.  I  think — I'm  sure- 
it  was  that." 

"Aren't  you  imagining  rather  a  lot  ?" 

"Please  don't  be  light  about  this  !  I  know  you  hate  sombreness 
— it's  the  worst  vice,  isn't  it  ?  But  deahng  with  that  disease  of  his 
means  that  he's  at  the  mercy  of  a  hypodermic.  He's  only  to  forget 
it  and  he'll  die.  He  has  nothing  but  me.  It  makes  it  so  awful  to 
be  me." 

What  I  said  seemed  to  make  httle  impression.  He  was  stand- 
ing watching  me.  He  might  have  been  considering  something  that 
didn't  matter  very  much.  The  telephone  rang.  For  a  moment  he 
looked  at  it  as  though  he  hesitated.  Then  he  Hfted  the  receiver. 
"Hello !"  His  voice  was  charming ;  careful.  He  smiled.  "Doing  ? 
I'm  smoking  a  cigarette!"  How  well  I  knew  that  determined 
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literalness.  His  answer  told  me  that  a  woman  spoke  to  him.  A  new 
woman  who  had  asked,  as  women  do,  "What  are  you  doing  ?" 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  just  going  out,"  he  said,  turning  to  me  as  he 
spoke  and  smiling.  "Yes,  do  make  it  another  time.  .  .  .  Good- 
bye." That  downward  note  again. 

He  went  to  the  mantelpiece  and  stood  by  it  for  a  moment,  his 
back  towards  me.  Wasn't  it  a  warning,  that  I  should  know  jealousy 
again  ? 

"Was  your  husband  angry  ?"  he  asked  casually. 

"Not  in  the  way  you  would  expect  him  to  be.  You'd  neVer 
understand." 

"I  should  have  thought  you  could  have  made  me  understand 
most  things." 

"I  can't  hope  to.  He  told  me  I  could  do  as  I  Uked.  He  seemed 
to  think  he  owed  me  freedom." 

"He  does,  of  course.  Everyone  owes  everybody  freedom."  He 
threw  away  the  stub  of  his  cigarette  and  ht  another. 

"That  doesn't  mean  that  one  can  take  it.  In  fact,  I  can't.  I 
suppose  I  don't  make  it  clear." 

"Not  very."  His  voice  seemed  to  come  from  a  smiling,  outer 
shell.  He  began  to  move  about  the  room.  I  felt  that  if  I  persisted 
in  my  explanations  he  would  become  a  little  bored.  I  hated  the 
thought  of  boring  him.  He  did  not  look  at  me,  but  moved  and 
touched  things,  standing  sometimes  before  a  picture  and  staring 
at  it  with  his  eyes  narrowed.  I  supposed  that  he  must  be  remem- 
bering that  once  I  had  not  thought  that  Eric  mattered. 

All  the  time  I  was  trying  with  my  mind  to  impress  upon  him 
what  I  felt.  "His  illness  changes  everything,"  I  said ;  "you  must 
see  that." 

"It  can't  change  everything"  he  said. 

"It  has  made  me  realize  what  I've  done  to  him.  You  and  I 
...  it  must  never  begin  again." 

He  turned  to  me  then,  and  now  he  was  not  smihng.  "There  is 
no  beginning  nor  end  to  it  .  .  .  it's  always  been.  A  phase  can 
end,  but  //  can't."  He  came  and  stood  close  before  me.  I  could 
hear  his  breathing  and  see  the  hardness  in  his  eyes. 

"I  wish  I  hated  you  for  what  you  did  to  me.  .  .  ." 

"Perhaps  you  do.  It  doesn't  matter,  for  the  thing  is.  It's  a  vital 
force — something  apart  from  one's  emotions." 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I  understand." 

"You  know  that  we  belong  .  .  .  I've  tried  hard  enough  to 
deny  it." 
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"But  you  left  me." 

"I  had  to  escape." 

"You  didn't  tell  me  why." 

"You  wouldn't  have  understood.  No  woman  ever  understands 
that  a  man  must  leave  her.  I  was  obsessed,  and  I  couldn't  be 
obsessed.  You  don't  know  what  it  means  to  be  an  artist.  How 
could  you  ?  You  came  between  me  and  happiness,  for  I'm  only 
happy  when  I'm  painting.  You  were  like  a  barrier,  preventing  me 
from  being  where  I  should  be.  You  can't  understand  that,  can 
you?  I've  tried  to  get  through  it — tried  to  push  you  away,  but 
you  were  always  there.  How  could  I  go  on  Uving  in  that  state  ? 
If  you'd  known  me  at  all,  you  should  have  known.  .  .  ." 

"Perhaps  I  did.  Sometimes — I  think  I  did.  Only  you  said 
nothing,  and  the  way  you  did  it  hurt  so  vilely,  and  after  you'd 
gone,  there  was  only  reason  .  .  .  and  reason  seems  to  kill  every- 
thing. I  mean — one  can  know,  but  reason  tells  one  that  what  one 
knows  is  wrong.  It  said.  Why  should  you  escape  one  woman  only 
to  go  to  another?  Griselda  ...  it  seemed  so  obvious,  and  so 
foul." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Normally  the  only  way  to  escape 
one  woman  is  to  go  to  another.  It  had  worked  before — since  you, 
it  hasn't."  He  came  to  me  and  put  his  hands  upon  my  shoulders. 
I  knew  now  that  I  should  not  have  come.  ...  I  was  a  fool  to 
come. 

"I've  taken  women,  bluffing  myself  into  beUeving  that  I  could 
have  what  I'd  known  with  you  without  that  implacable  obsession 
that  destroyed  everything  else.  At  first  you  stimulated  me  into 
doing  good  work,  but  afterwards  the  want  of  you  became  too 
strong.  So  I  had  to  go,  but  I  never  forgot  you.  I  saw  you  when- 
ever I  held  a  woman  in  my  arms.  ...  I  fought  you  by  taking 
other  women,  but  in  each  affair  I  was  defrauded — hoaxed.  I 
need  women — I  can't  live  without  the  stimulation  that  they  bring, 
yet  I  can't  have  with  any  woman  what  I  had  with  you.  That  is  my 
happy  position." 

He  dropped  his  hands.  "Well — I've  made  my  confession." 

"You  hurt  so.  .  .  ."  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  though 
hurt  mattered  little.  Not  once  had  he  spoken  the  word  "love." 

"It  is  curious,"  he  said  slowly,  "but  there  were  nights  when 
you  seemed  to  be  embodied.  I  could  have  sworn  that  you  were 
there,  but  when  I  went  to  take  you,  you  had  gone.  It  was  such 
torment. .  .  ." 

How  often  I  had  prayed  to  go  to  him  in  sleep !  .  .  . 
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"Yet  you  would  say  that  you  have  never  loved  me,"  I  answered, 
"because  you  will  never  love." 

He  raised  his  arms  in  exasperation.  "How  women  chatter 
about  love !  It  is  some  sickly  maiden  complex  in  you,  and  fools 
let  you  catch  them  beneath  the  cloak  of  it  so  that  you  can  dig  in 
your  claws !  I  want  you  to  be  feminine  in  my  way,  not  in  yours 
— why  can't  you  be  ?  What  is  love  ?  Something  tender  and  a  Httle 
remote,  while  this — this  thing  that  you  and  I  have  is  an  over- 
whelming force.  People  who  love  can  Uve  together.  We  couldn't 
— we  couldn't  tame  the  thing  enough.  It  couldn't  be  brought 
down  to  the  deadening  intimacy  of  daily  hfe." 

I  seemed  to  know  it  suddenly,  as  well  as  he.  "Yet  to  Uve  fuUy, 
we  must  be  together  ..."  I  said. 

"That  is  the  impasse.  I've  thought  of  it.  It  should  be  possible 
to  avoid  it.  If  only  we  could  sometimes  have  what  we  need  of  each 
other  ...  if  we — if  you  could  allow  the  need  for  escape !  Can't 
you  see  that  you  cease  to  be  what  you  could  be,  with  this  insist- 
ence upon  love?  Why  must  you  adorn  passion?  You're  like  a 
writer  who  begins  a  novel  with  a  strong  theme,  and  is  unfaithful 
to  it  because  it  isn't  pretty " 

"Why  do  I  love  you  when  you  are  a  brute?"  I  cried. 

"That  is  the  lament  of  every  woman.  I  want  you — ^you  want 
me — why  the  hell  must  it  be  love  ?  I — I  won't  love !  You  would 
Uke  me  to  be  chained  to  you  in  the  name  of  love — eternally  yours. 
It's  what  every  woman  wants — a  man  to  be  eternally  hers.  You 
would  destroy  me,  and  I  won't  be  destroyed.  Yet — sometimes — 
we  must  be  together.  You  know  that.  .  .  ."  He  was  close  to  me, 
holding  me.  His  lips  touched  my  throat.  Did  he  suppose  that 
love  was  the  only  thing  that  women  knew — that  they,  too,  did 
not  know  desire  ?  No.  He  could  not  deceive  himself  as  to  that. 
His  hps  were  gentle.  How  strange  it  was  that  he  could  be  so 
tender !  "I  never  looked  for  you,"  he  said,  "and  yet  I  had  to 
meet  you  and  I  couldn't  pass  you  by,  and  now — I  can't  let  you 
go I  can't " 

I  saw  Eric.  I  saw  him  alone,  and  looking  at  the  clock ;  knowing 
he  was  alone — seeing  no  future.  I  saw  him  so  clearly  that  I  was 
afraid.  It  is  so  easy  for  a  diabetic  to  die. 

I  freed  myself.  "You  would  sacrifice  anyone,"  I  said.  "I  can't 
sacrifice  Eric,  even  for  you." 

The  expression  on  his  face  showed  one  of  his  quick 
changes. 

"You  would  sacrifice  both  of  us  to  what  you  pretend  is  duty ! 
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You  betray  us  to  the  moral  and  the  smug.  Even  when  your 
husband  makes  a  generous  gesture  you  deny  it  to  him.  You  had 
better  go  back  to  your  smugness.  I  won't  try  to  keep  you  from 
where  you  belong.  Go  back  to  it,  and  let  your  mind  and  your 
emotions  sink  to  the  level  of  those  of  aU  the  women  who  live  in 
the  rows  of  lousy  Uttle  houses  that  deface  the  earth — keep  your 
magazine  outlook " 

"You  hate  decency — ^you're  venomous !" 

"Do  the  decent  thing,  then — wallow  in  it — only,  for  God's 
sake  let  me  be — don't  ever  come  near  to  me  again !" 

My  mind  photographed  him  in  his  fury.  His  face  was  white 
— ^hardly  to  be  recognized  as  his.  It  would  be  the  last  time  that 
I  should  see  him.  The  thought  was  agony.  "Martin — this  isn't 
you.  .  .  ." 

"What  is  me?  Do  I  know?  Do  you?  Oh,  but  you  do  .  .  . 
can't  you  see  ?  There  is  only  U5 !"  He  made  a  movement  towards 
me,  but  I  tore  myself  away. 

I  was  outside  his  door.  I  signalled  to  a  passing  taxi.  As  I 
dropped  upon  the  seat  I  felt  that  part  of  me  was  dead. 

I  could  not  go  home  yet.  I  could  not  face  Eric.  I  could  not 
tell  him  that  I'd  been  with  Martin.  If  he  asked  me  where  I'd  been, 
I'd  say  I'd  been  with  Ilsa.  It  was  the  last  time  I  would  lie  to  him. 
But  I  must  be  calmer  before  I  saw  him.  I  stopped  the  taxi  in  the 
Brompton  Road. 

If  I  had  been  with  Ilsa  I  should  have  dined  with  her.  I  turned 
into  a  small  restaurant  and  ordered  food. 
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I  REACHED  the  door  of  the  block  of  flats  at  the  same  time  as 
Penny.  "You're  home  early,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  the  party  I  was  at  was  a  flop.  I  said  I  had  a  headache." 
We  let  ourselves  into  the  flat.  Eric  was  sprawled  in  a  chair, 
asleep.  As  we  entered  the  room  he  began  to  wake,  slowly,  as 
though  dragging  himself  from  under  the  influence  of  a  drug.  He 
stared  at  me  dumbly  for  a  moment,  his  eyes  bleared,  I  knew  how 
numbed  his  brain  was  after  such  a  sleep,  but  I  wondered  how 
much  about  me  showed. 

"Ilsa  all  right  ?"  he  asked  thickly.  It  seemed  to  be  a  help  that 
he  took  my  having  been  with  her  for  granted. 
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"Quite."  It  was  then  I  noticed  Penny  looking  at  me  curiously. 
"Where  did  you  go  with  her  ?"  she  asked. 

I  thought  for  a  second,  and  made  my  voice  calm.  There  might, 
after  all,  have  been  no  need  to  Ue  to  Eric  if  Penny  had  not  been 
there.  "To  an  odd  little  place  she  goes  to  sometimes." 

Eric  got  up  and  stretched.  "I'll  turn  in."  He  had  long  ceased 
pretending  in  fiont  of  Penny  to  be  alert.  Now  he  let  her  see  him 
as  he  was,  a  sodden,  sick  man.  Once  he  had  struggled,  but  these 
days  the  struggle  seemed  too  much  for  him. 

When  he  had  gone.  Penny  stood  for  a  moment  combing  her 
hair  before  the  glass  above  the  mantelpiece.  She  seemed  engrossed. 
She  combed  the  dark,  silken  cape  over  and  over,  twisting  the  ends 
of  it  about  her  finger,  and  curling  it  under. 

"Why  worry  when  you  are  just  going  to  bed  ?"  I  asked. 

"It  amuses  me.  I  think  a  really  long  page-boy  is  rather 
dramatic,  don't  you  ?" 

How  maddening  the  young  could  be  with  then:  absurd 
adjectives ! 

"By  the  way,  you  didn't  actually  dine  with  Ilsa,  did  you?" 
She  spoke  to  me  without  turning,  but  I  saw  her  eyes  watching  me 
in  the  glass.  They  were  hostile. 

I  floundered.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"What  I  say."  She  turned  to  me,  the  comb  in  her  hand. 
Then  she  put  it  away  in  her  bag,  closing  it  with  a  snap,  and 
flinging  it  onto  the  sofa.  She  stood  very  straight,  hfting  her  head 
and  showing  the  long,  lovely  line  of  her  throat  framed  by  the  dark 
cape  of  hair.  Each  movement  that  she  made  seemed  to  have  been 
studied.  "Ilsa  was  dining  at  the  same  place  as  I  was,  with  someone 
else." 

"Really?"  I  said. 

"Really.  I'm  not  fussy,  God  knows,  but  I  wonder  why  you 
should  have  found  it  necessary  to  lie.  After  all,  poor  old  Eric  is  a 
sick  man."  Her  eyes  condemned  me  as  only  the  eyes  of  youth 
condemn.  "Actually,  I  think  you  were  with  Martin  Kayle.  I 
think  you  were  there  when  I  rang  him  up." 

So  it  was  Penny.  .  .  .  "Why  should  you  think  so  ?" 

"Because  he  rang  after  you'd  left  this  morning.  I  asked  him 
if  I  could  take  a  message,  and  he  said,  "I  only  wanted  to  ask  her 
if  she  were  free  this  evening.  I  can  get  her  at  the  shop.  Somehow 
— I  don't  know  why — but  I  didn't  suppose  you'd  see  him.  Why 
don't  you  lie  again  ?"  she  asked  coolly. 

"You  are  being  impertinent,"  I  said. 

c 
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**Am  I  ?  Because  I  am  eighteen,  and  you  are  nearly  as  old  as 
my  mother?  Because  you  knew  me  when  I  was  that  high?"  She 
made  a  gesture. 

"Age  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  are  impertinent  because 
you  pry  into  someone  else's  affairs." 

Was  Penny  bent  on  subjugating  Martin  ?  Surely  the  idea  was 
laughable  ?  I  wanted  to  rest.  How  much  I  wanted  to  rest !  For 
one  evening  I  had  had  enough,  but  Penny  persisted.  Her  words 
seemed  to  drop  upon  my  mind  like  pebbles. 

"How  do  you  know  it  isn't  my  affair,  too  ?  Actually,  it  is." 

Actually,  actually.  .  .  .  Her  eyes  challenged  me.  At  that 
moment  she  had,  to  my  eyes,  everything :  youth,  beauty,  zest. 

"Why  are  you  attacking  me  in  this  way  ?"  I  asked. 

"If  you  really  want  to  know,  because  I  simply  loathe  your 
lying.  I  can't  think  why  you  did,  unless "  She  stopped. 

"Unless  ?" 

"I  don't  want  to  say  what  I  was  going  to  say.  I  hate  the 
thought  of  it.  I  know  women  have  lovers,  and  it  is  stupid  to  think 
you  wouldn't  have  one,  but  with  Eric  in  the  house,  and  as  he  is 
...  it  just  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  everything."  She  came  to 
me  and  stood  looking  down  at  me. 

"Does  Martin  love  you  ?"  she  asked.  "Does  he  ?" 

"Is  that  what  you  are  really  anxious  about  ?"  I  asked. 

"I  want  to  know.  Does  he  ?" 

"No,"  I  said.  My  answer  seemed  to  end  everything.  I  had 
never  admitted  it  so  clearly.  "Penny,  are  you  trying  to  tell  me 
that  you  are  in  love  with  Martin  ?" 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  I  shouldn't  be?  At  least  I'm  free, 
and  so  is  he." 

Martin  free !  Martin,  who  was  more  bound  than  anyone !  .  .  . 

"I  can  think  of  several  reasons.  One  of  them  is  that  he  is  old 
enough  to  be  your  father ;  another  is  that  he  is  an  artist  and  not 
the  type  to  marry." 

"I  didn't  say  anything  about  marriage,"  she  said.  But  her  eyes 
questioned  me  miserably,  and  I  saw  her  as  a  child  whom  I  wanted 
to  defend,  but  I  saw  her  as  a  woman,  too  .  .  .  another  woman. 

"Go  on  thinking  of  me  as  too  young  to  know  anything  of 
hfe,"  she  said,  "if  you  want  to.  It  doesn't  really  matter  to  me. 
And  besides,  you  know.  .  .  ."  She  picked  up  her  belongings  and 
left  the  room. 

Martin  couldn't.  He  wouldn't,  but — wouldn't  he  ?  There  was 
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an  old-fashioned  quality  called  chivalry.  Would  he,  if  reminded 
of  it,  just  smile  and  say,  "Did  your  long  stay  in  India  give  you  a 
taste  for  romantic  fiction  ?"  If  Penny  threw  herself  at  his  head  he 
might  feel  the  need  to  use  her ;  to  try  to  regain  something  from 
her.  She  knew  her  power,  but  she  would  have  a  strong  desire  to 
prove  it,  and — she  might  love  him,  and  be  deeply  hurt.  He  was 
different  from  the  men  or  boys  she  met.  So  different  from  Sefton. 
I  had  reason  to  know  that  Martin  was  ruthless.  What  he  did 
must  no  longer  be  a  concern  of  mine.  It  must  be  no  concern  of 
mine.  Why  should  I  care  what  happened?  I  should  welcome 
anything  that  helped  to  assure  his  final  separation  from  me. 
But  I  was  bound  to  care  for  Penny ;  there  was  no  escape  from 
that. 

I  wrote  to  him,  vowing  to  myself  I  hated  him.  Heaven  alone 
knows  why  women  must  write  letters.  I  know  now  [I  said]  that  you 
didn't  understand,  only  because  you  cannot  understand.  There  is  an 
emptiness  in  you — a  void.  You  take  and  you  don't  give — you  slip 
skilfully  about.  I  should  hate  you.  I  think  soon  I  shall  be  able  tOy 
for  you  have  never  shown  me  anything  of  good.  ...  [Why,  why 
did  that  seem  to  be  false,  when  it  must  surely  be  imQl] Please 
leave  Penny  alone.  You  will  smile  to  yourself  and  be  pleased  because 
Fm  jealous.  Fm  not  jealous.  .  .  .  [Oh,  I'm  not  jealous !]  /  want  to 
forget  you  because  you've  hurt  me  so.  You'll  be  pleased  by  that, 
wont  you  ?  Because  it  will  give  you  a  happy  feeling  of  power  over 
me.  You  can't  understand  that  I  can  love  my  husband  .  .  .  yes, 
love  him,  because  you  don't  know  love,  you  only  understand  the 
making  of  it.  You  won't  understand,  either,  why  I  want  to  keep 
Penny  away  from  you.  You'll  sneer  at  this  and  think,  ''Poor  thing" 
...  I  didn't  send  that  letter,  perhaps  because  I  knew  that  none 
of  it  would  be  the  truth. 


17 

"You're  thin,"  Eric  said  to  me  one  evening,  when  I  came  home. 
"You  get  thinner  all  the  time." 

And  so  do  you,  I  thought ;  your  clothes  hang  on  you.  Where 
was  there  peace?  "It's  probably  the  heat.  The  place  was  hke  a 
Turkish  bath  today." 

"Madge  rang  up." 

"Is  she  in  London?" 

"Yes,  up  for  a  week — wants  us  to  dine  with  her  one  night — 
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I  said  you'd  ring  her.  Her  number's  by  the  'phone."  He  let  out 
his  breath  heavily.  "God  damn  this  heat!  Why  do  you  keep 
getting  thinner  ?  Is  it  the  effort  of  Ufe  with  me  ?" 

"Please,  Eric " 

"Or  is  it  because  you're  not  seeing  him  ?  You  think  about  him, 
don't  you,  all  the  time?  You're  hke  a  damned  ghost — wander- 
ing .  .  ."  The  expression  in  his  eyes  frightened  me.  I  wondered 
if  illness  could  conjure  up  a  devil  in  a  man.  "I'm  going  to  ring  up 
Madge,"  I  said. 

What  good  was  I  doing  ?  What  good  ?  Eric  was  torturing  him- 
self. He  would  not  come  close  to  me  again,  but  seemed  to  want  to 
hve  in  a  state  of  armed  neutrahty.  He  hated  himself  because  of 
me,  and  so  he  hated  me.  He  had  said  he  needed  me ;  he  did  need 
me,  and  yet  it  was  I  who  goaded  him  to  speak  such  words. 

Madge's  ringing  tones  were  like  a  cool  spate  of  normality. 

"I  asked  Eric  how  you  were/'  she  said,  "and  he  said  not  too 
good.  What's  the  matter?"  Her  blessed  directness ! 

"I  don't  know  why  he  should  have  said  that.  There's  nothing 
the  matter,"  I  lied. 

"I  wanted  both  of  you  to  come  and  dine  at  Quags  one  night. 
He  said  he  doesn't  dine  out.  What's  the  idea  ?" 

"There  is  really  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't.  He  just  has  to  be 
careful." 

"Is  he  better?" 

"Well  ..." 

"Poor  old  man,  it  must  be  awful  for  him,"  she  said,  with  her 
easy  sympathy,  and  from  her  citadel  of  blooming  health ;  "but 
there  isn't  any  reason  why  you  shouldn't  come  yourself,  is 
there?" 

I  hesitated,  perhaps  because  of  a  sudden  new-found  fear. 
There  could  be  no  reason  for  it,  surely,  no  reason  ? 

"You  can't  cloister  yourself,  my  dear !" 

"I'm  not  cloistered." 

"Then  step  out  for  heaven's  sake.  You  don't  do  yourself  or 
anyone  else  any  good  by  moping.  Will  Friday  do  ?" 

"Yes,  I'll  talk  to  Eric  and  try  and  make  him  come  with  me." 

"Let  me  know  if  he  will,  as  otherwise  I  must  find  someone  to 
make  us  even.  .  .  ." 

"I  wiU." 

In  the  sitting-room  Eric  sat  looking  at  a  paper.  I  doubted  if 
he  was  reading,  but  he  did  not  look  up  as  I  came  in.  "Madge 
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suggested  Friday,"  1  said,  "at  Quags.  I  said  I'd  try  to  persuade 
you  to  come." 

"That's  damned  silly  of  you.  I  hate  Quags,  and  I  hate  thinking 
aU  the  time  of  what's  going  into  my  inside.  Why  the  devil  can't 
people  leave  one  alone  ?  Why  the  hell  can't  you  go  without  me  ? 
I  want  you  to,  do  you  hear  ?  I  want  you  to !" 

"I  can,  but " 

"Then  for  God's  sake  do,  and  shut  up  talking  about  it !  Damn 
— there's  that  ruddy  girl.  .  .  ."  The  outer  door  of  the  flat  had 
closed.  He  rose  and  left  the  room.  He  must  have  met  Penny  in 
the  hall,  but  I  did  not  hear  him  greet  her. 

As  usual  Penny  had  rushed  in  only  to  change  her  clothes. 
Since  the  evening  of  my  return  from  Martin's  flat  I  had  seen  little 
of  her.  She  used  the  flat  only  as  an  hotel,  and  when  we  did  meet  she 
was  aloof  and  difficult  to  approach.  Now  she  opened  the  door 
and  called  to  me,  "I'm  dining  out.  Sorry  I  didn't  let  you  know 
before,"  and  shut  it  again. 

Who,  I  wondered,  is  the  person  responsible  for  the  appalling 
atmosphere  in  this  flat  ?  Who  but  I  ? 

The  daily  servant  came  in  to  say  that  dinner  was  ready.  I 
called  Eric.  We  sat  down  at  the  table  in  silence. 

"Where's  Penny  ?"  he  asked. 

"Dining  out." 

"Does  she  never  sleep  ?  She's  not  been  back  before  three  or 
four  any  night  this  week.  That's  not  just  dining." 

"She  probably  dances.  She's  young." 

"She  probably  sleeps  elsewhere,  if  you  ask  me."  There  was  a 
hateful  leer  upon  his  face.  "You  ought  to  take  her  in  hand." 

"How  can  I  ?  She  insists  on  being  independent.  Girls  do  these 
days." 

"WeU,  I  suppose  it's  her  own  lookout  if  she  gets  herself  into 
the  family  way,  but  probably  girls  don't  do  that  these  days ! 
They  know  better.  So  long  as  she  doesn't  land  you  in  for  explain- 
ing to  Dorothy  that  there's  an  unwanted  brat  on  the  way,  I  sup- 
pose it  doesn't  matter."  He  attacked  his  food. 

"She  works  pretty  hard,"  I  said,  "during  the  daytime." 

"Does  she  ?  By  the  way,  my  will,  for  what  it's  worth,  is  in  the 
third  drawer  down  in  the  writing-table.  I've  nothing  to  leave  that 
matters — a  pity  I  didn't  insure  my  life  before  I  became  so 
sweet." 

In  a  moment  something  inside  me  would  break  and  I  should 
C17.  That  mustn't  happen.  Scenes  were  bad  for  him.  I  put  down 
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my  knife  and  fork.  "Eric — sometimes  I  feel  .  .  ."  But  what  was 
I  going  to  say  ?  That  our  life  together  was,  after  all,  impossible  ? 
That  I  was  too  weak?  There  were  things  that  some  married 
people  should  never  say  to  each  other — ^things  that  only  the 
truly  married  could  say.  .  .  . 

"Carry  on,"  he  said,  "I've  been  expecting  it,  I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  say.  Let's  chuck  this  damned  meal,  shall  we  ?" 
He  threw  down  his  napkin. 

I  followed  him  into  the  sitting-room.  "Now  then,  say  it,"  he 
said.  "Tell  me  you  can't  go  on.  There's  a  song  that  used  to  be 
sung  by  the  older  sweats  at  all-ranks  concerts  :  'He'd  be  far  better 
off  in  a  home !'  It  applies  to  me.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know 
what  a  useless  sot  I  am  ?" 

"Don't -" 

"Don't  this,  don't  that — God  damn  it — ^what  can  I  do?  I 
suppose  it's  uncomfortable  for  you  that  I  don't  enjoy  seeing  your 
misery?  I  might  at  least  be  considerate  enough  to  pretend  I 
don't,  mightn't  I  ?" 

"I  .  .  .  Oh,  Eric  .  .  ." 

He  went  to  the  radio  and  switched  it  on.  He  moved  knobs, 
filling  the  room  with  fragments  of  sound  from  one  station  after 
another.  He  was  always  an  inveterate  twiddler  of  a  radio.  Now 
he  moved  the  amplifier  until  the  noise  of  a  dance  band  blared. 
He  turned  to  me  then,  and  said  something  that  I  couldn't  hear. 

"Please,  Eric,  switch  it  off.  .  .  ." 

There  was  silence  suddenly.  "Have  you  seen  Kayle?"  he 
asked. 

"Once  since  he  was  here." 

"Why  don't  you  go  on  seeing  him  ?" 

"Because  .  .  .  because  I  can't," 

"Why  not  ?  Because  of  me  ?  It  is  because  of  me,  isn*t  it  ?"  His 
voice  was  raised  unnaturally. 

"Eric — if  we  are  to  go  on  living  together " 

"If?  So  you're  wondering  how  long  you  can  stick  it?  You're 
struggling,  only  because  of  that  damned-fool  talk  of  mine  the 
other  ni^t  ?" 

It  was  like  nagging  .  .  .  he  kept  on  hitting  the  same  place. 
...  I  made  my  voice  be  calm.  "I'm  sorry  I  said  'if'.  I  meant  so 
long  as  we  hve  together  .  .  ." 

"Well?" 

"You  must  stop  talking,  and  you  must  stop  thinking,  about 
—Martin." 
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"Ever  wondered  how  I  knew?"  he  asked.  "That  exquisite 
wife  of  Philip's  put  me  wise." 

"Griselda  ?" 

"She  said  :  'I  suppose  your  wife  is  having  her  portrait  painted 
by  that  clever  artist  Mr.  Kayle?  I  see  her  going  to  his  studio.' 
It  was  at  some  damned  show  or  other  .  .  .  after  all,  anyone 
might  have  said  it  .  .  .  only  it  made  me  know.  Of  course,  I  did 
nothing — I'm  not  that  kind  of  chap.  No  guts.  I  was  drinking  a  bit, 
and  when  I  was  tight  I  could  almost  believe  it  wasn't  true.  Now, 
in  order  to  keep  my  rotten  self  alive,  I  can't  even  drink." 

What  was  the  use  of  talking  any  more,  when  we  were  caged  ? 

"I'm  going  to  bed,"  I  said. 

I  lay  awake  and  heard  the  hours  strike  from  some  clock  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  could  not  go  on  Uke  this ;  not  sleeping, 
jumping  at  sudden  noises,  conscious  always  of  strain.  Tomorrow 
I  would  find  a  doctor  and  ask  for  sleeping  tablets.  It  was  three 
o'clock,  and  still  Penny  had  not  come  in.  It  was  dreadful  the  way 
I  had  neglected  her.  I  must  do  something  about  her,  only 
now,  unless  she  had  to,  she  hardly  spoke  to  me.  The  easiest,  but 
also  the  most  useless,  thing  would  be  to  tell  her  she  must  go,  but 
— how  dared  I  think  of  it  ?  I  must  talk  to  her,  and  be  sure  my  talk 
was  kind — be  sure  my  mind  was  kind,  when  always  I  was  wonder- 
ing. .  .  .  Perhaps  everything  about  her  was  all  right.  It  was 
being  awake  at  this  awful  hour  that  made  every  anxiety  look  so 
large. 

But  now  it  was  four.  .  .  .  Sefton — ^there  were  others,  too — 
Martin  ?  Oh,  please  not  Martin.  .  .  . 

Hundreds  of  girls  lived  alone  in  London,  and  Penny  didn't 
live  alone.  .  .  .  How  had  I  dared  to  live  beside  her  for  so  long 
and  take  so  little  heed  of  her  ? 

I  got  up  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  make  tea.  I  would 
drink  it,  take  some  more  aspirin,  and  then  I'd  sleep.  Outside  rain 
beat  against  the  windows ;  torrential  summer  rain.  You  could 
smell  it  mixed  with  the  warm  air.  I  heard  a  taxi  draw  up  and 
stop ;  then  a  door  open. 

"Penny !" 

She  came  into  the  kitchen  to  me.  Her  face  was  white.  She 
could  have  done  nothing  for  some  hours  to  her  make-up.  The 
lipstick  on  her  mouth  was  smudged.  She  looked  dazed,  lethargic, 
and  I  wondered  if  she  might  be  drunk,  but  her  voice  was  normal 
when  she  said,  "What  are  you  doing  ?" 
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"I  couldn't  sleep,  and  I'm  making  tea.  Will  you  have  some  ?" 

"Tea?"  she  repeated  vaguely.  "Thanks.  Yes."  She  dropped 
down  on  a  chair. 

I  couldn't  scold  her  now — not  now  .  .  .  but  I  might  ask 
her  .  .  . 

"It's  late,"  I  said.  "Where  have  you  been  ?" 

"With  Martin,"  she  said,  and  looked  at  me  defiantly. 

I  was  pouring  out  the  tea.  I  remember  holding  the  pot  more 
firmly,  and  thinking,  I  must  be  calm  over  this.  I  had  known,  of 
course,  but  how  had  I  known  ?  Whatever  I  say,  I  thought,  must 
not  be  because  I'm  jealous.  .  .  . 

"Until  now?" 

"I  didn't  look  at  the  clock  to  see  the  exact  moment  when  I 
left." 

"Penny  .  .  ." 

"Yes?"  Her  eyes  looked  dreadful — what  was  there  about 
them? 

"Don't — let  him  hurt  you." 

She  answered  me  slowly,  ironically :  "Aren't  you  rather 
prying  into  someone  else's  affairs  ?  I'm  going  to  bed.  Thanks  for 
the  tea,  it  saved  my  life." 

No,  I  thought,  there  is  nothing  I  can  do. 


18 

On  the  evening  of  Madge's  party  Eric  came  into  my  room  as  I 
was  dressing.  I  had  bought  a  new  dress.  It  was  made  of  black 
chiffon  and  I  was  pinning  a  spray  of  white  camellias  upon  my 
shoulder.  I  had  thought  I  was  too  pale,  but  the  rouge  I  had  used 
to  correct  this  did  not  seem  to  help,  and  so  I  had  removed  it. 
Eric  came  in  when  I  was  powdering  for  the  last  time.  He  stood  by 
the  door  for  a  moment  and  watched  me.  "You  look  lovely,"  he 
said ;  "lovely."  His  whole  appearance  was  different  this  evening, 
and  I  wondered  why.  I  wondered  why ;  I  was  to  remember  after- 
wards that  I  had  wondered.  He  came  to  me  where  I  sat  before 
the  glass  and  placed  his  hands  upon  my  shoulders,  then  he  bent 
and  kissed  the  nape  of  my  neck.  A  lump  came  in  my  throat,  and 
I  said,  "I  don't  really  want  to  go." 

"Please  go,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to." 

"Will  you  be  all  right?" 

"Of  course  I'll  be  all  right." 
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Stupid  words,  but  mere  words  are  so  often  stupid.  I  think 
there  must  have  been  a  glimmer  of  understanding  in  my  mind 
which  I  would  not  face.  I  think  so,  but  I  can  never  be  sure. 
Perhaps  I  could  not  grasp  it  and  hold  it  when  his  words 
were  so  ordinary,  and  when  what  was  not  ordinary  about  him 
was  something  to  which  I  couldn't  give  a  name. 

"You  know  all  I  think  about  myself,"  he  said,  "don't  you? 
The  failure  I  have  been  .  .  .  and  you  know  I'm  sorry  for  it  ?" 

"We've  both  been  failures.  Don't  let's  go  over  that  again." 

"No.  None  of  it  matters  .  .  .  it's  what  we  really  know  about 
each  other  that  matters."  He  was  talking,  for  him,  oddly,  almost  as 
though  a  second  man  inside  him  spoke."Have  a  good  time,darUng," 
he  said,  "and  forget  my  boorishness.  I'll  grow  out  of  it  one  day. 
I  mustn't  spoil  the  make-up."  He  bent  and  kissed  my  neck  again. 
I  stood  waiting  for  the  lift  and  saw  him  still  at  the  open  door.  "I 
wish  you  were  coming,"  I  said.  "  Why  do  you  make  me  go  alone  ?" 
He  smiled  and  shook  his  head  at  me,  as  though  to  say,  "We've 
had  that  out  before."  I  entered  the  lift  and  closed  the  gates,  and 
as  I  went  down  I  saw  him  still  standing  by  the  door.  On  the  pave- 
ment I  stood  uncertain.  Should  I  even  now  go  back  ?  A  curious, 
trivial  thought  prevented  me  from  doing  so,  a  rather  shaming 
thought  which  was  that  we  had  touched  for  a  moment ;  our  real 
selves  had  touched,  and  that  to  go  back  would  be  an  anticUmax. 
I  have  always,  oddly  enough,  had  a  horror  of  anticlimax.  He 
might  even  be  angry  if  I  went  back,  for  he  could  change  so 
quickly  when  the  devil  within  him  took  hold.  For  this  evening  I 
wanted  our  relations  to  be  as  they  had  been  during  that  moment 
in  my  bedroom,  so  I  signalled  to  a  taxi  and  went  on. 

In  the  party  there  was  a  married  couple,  and  two  men  besides 
Madge  and  myself.  I  knew  one  of  the  men  slightly,  as  he  had  been 
stationed  at  Dranzipur  when  we  were  there,  and  belonged  to  the 
same  regiment  as  Philip.  Then  he  had  been  a  boy,  but  now  he  was 
grown-up,  hard-bitten,  horsy.  It  seemed  an  age  since  I  had  been 
to  a  party,  and  I  felt  strangely  unreal  as  we  sat  drinking  cocktails, 
like  a  ghost  of  myself  who  had  stepped  into  a  restaurant  by  mis- 
take. The  man — his  name  was  Herriot — was  sitting  next  to  me  at 
the  small  table,  and  began  to  make  conversation  of  the  do-you- 
remember  kind.  I  gathered  that  he  was  just  home  from  abroad.  I 
reaUzed  that  I  must  talk  and  laugh ;  that  it  was  not  enough  just 
to  have  brought  my  body  to  the  party.  I  tried  to  wind  myself  up 
to  acquire  something  of  what  people  called  a  party  spirit.  We  went 
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in  to  dine,  and  Herriot  was  next  to  me,  and  said,  "I  came  home 
in  the  same  boat  as  old  Philip." 

That  startled  me,  and  at  the  same  time  I  felt  a  glow.  So  Philip 
was  in  England.  It  was  strange  that  he  had  neither  written  nor 
rung  up.  "I  thought  he  was  to  be  abroad  for  quite  a  time,"  I  said. 

"He's  home  on  'urgent  private  aflFairs',  poor  devil.  His  wife 
has  left  him." 

"Left  him  ?"  I  repeated  stupidly. 

"Yes,  I  gather  he's  come  home  to  do  something  about  the 
child.  They  left  her  in  England.  You  know,  old  Phihp  must  have 
been  a  bit  grim  to  hve  with — all  work  and  no  play — and  she,  his 
wife,  was  an  exquisite  creature,  down  to  the  waist  at  any  rate — 
personally  I  always  look  at  a  woman  from  the  feet  up."  He 
grinned.  "She's  gone  to  America.  Like  to  dance  ?" 

While  we  shuffled  on  the  crowded  floor  I  thought  of  Philip, 
and  wondered  what  the  loss  of  Griselda  would  mean  to  him.  I 
wondered,  too,  if  I  should  write  to  him,  and  asked,  "Isn't  his 
club  the  Senior?" 

"Whose?  Old  PhiUp's?  Yes— saw  him  there  today.  Don't 
know  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  I  s'pose  he'll  have  to  let  her 
divorce  him — a  woman  and  a  breakfast  tray — old  Philip !  I'd  give  a 
month's  pay  to  be  a  fly  on  that  bedroom  wall !"  He  chuckled. 

"He  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  I  said. 

"Of  course  he  is !  Sorry,  I  forgot." 

"It's  all  right,  only  I  don't  find  him  such  a  subject  for  mirth." 
What  was  the  matter  with  me  ?  It  was  not  a  remark  calculated  to 
help  make  things  merry  in  a  party  of  six.  After  all,  Herriot's 
words  only  meant  that  no  man  in  the  Army  could  expect  to 
work  as  hard  as  Philip  did  without  being  considered  exceptional 
in  a  priggish  way.  Herriot  recanted.  "Mark  you,  I  like  the 
old  man,  and  it'll  be  damned  rough  luck  on  him  if  he  has  to 
leave  the  Service,  but  he's  getting  a  bit  senior  for  that  sort  of 
thing  .  .  .  doesn't  do.  .  .  .  "  He  waved  amiably  to  an  acquaint- 
ance. 

In  the  dressing-room  I  told  Madge  what  Herriot  had  said. 
"I  know,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "Someone  told  me — I  forget  who. 
The  lovely  Griselda  went  ofif  with  a  South  American.  I  don't 
know  whether  married  or  not,  but  if  he  is,  Griselda'll  be  a 
perfect  wife's  revenge — I  expect  he's  rich,  and  I  suppose  Phihp 
felt  at  last  that  he  must  turn."  She  was  busy  with  her  face.  "Shall 
we  go  on  somewhere?"  She  was  indefatigable,  always  ready  to 
go  on. 
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"I  think  I  won't,  if  you  don't  mind.  I  have  to  get  up  early." 
"A  shame,  darling,"  she  said.  "How's  everything  ?  We  haven't 

had  time  for  a  word," 

"It's  all  right,"  I  said.  In  the  taxi  I  leant  back.  It  was  a  blessed 

relief  to  be  alone. 

19 

I  REACHED  the  flat  at  half  past  twelve.  I  seemed  to  find  in  it  a 
curious  silence,  as  though  something  waited.  In  the  sitting-room 
I  saw  a  tray  and  on  it  an  almost  empty  port  bottle.  There  was  a 
glass,  too,  with  dregs  of  port  still  in  it.  Port — my  heart  seemed  to 
turn  over ;  port,  of  all  drinks.  ...  I  tried  to  think,  to  collect 
myself :  what  had  Eric  done  ? 

His  bedroom  door  was  shut.  I  opened  it  and  looked  in.  He 
was  not  there.  Fear  took  hold  of  me.  I  went  to  look  for  Penny. 
In  her  room  there  were  the  signs  of  one  of  her  quick  changes. 
Underclothes  lay  about — a  stocking  on  the  floor.  Opposite,  the 
bathroom  door  was  shut.  I  tried  to  open  it  and  found  it  locked. 
In  sudden  panic  I  called  through  it,  "Eric !"  There  was  no  answer. 
The  door  faced  me — pale  green,  flat-faced.  I  stood  for  a  moment 
as  I  wondered  what  to  do.  Eric  kept  his  hypodermic  syringe  in 
the  bathroom  .  .  .  and  he  had  been  drinking  port.  Fear  swung 
back  at  me.  A  boy  lived  just  across  the  landing ;  a  boy  who  did 
something  negligible ;  wrote  a  little,  and  sometimes  brought  girls 
to  his  flat  at  night — perhaps  he  would  be  in. 

I  rang  the  bell.  There  was  no  answer,  and  I  rang  again.  At 
last  I  heard  steps  and  the  boy  stood  before  me  in  a  dressing-gown, 
his  sandy  hair  tumbled,  his  eyes  dull  with  sleep. 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  said,  "but  I — I  can't  get  into  my  bathroom." 

He  looked  at  me  vaguely. 

"I — can't  find  my  husband  either  ..."  I  said.  "Could  you 
perhaps  please  come  ?  .  .  .  I  must  get  the  door  open." 

The  boy  didn't  answer,  but  pulled  his  dressing-gown  round 
him  and  followed  me,  fastening  the  cord  as  he  went. 

"You  see,"  I  explained,  "my  husband  isn't  well."  None  of  it 
seemed  particularly  explanatory. 

"I  expect  it's  just  got  jammed,"  the  boy  said. 

"Yes,  I  expect  that's  what  it  is."  We  were  in  front  of  the  door 
now.  He  turned  the  handle.  "But — it's  locked." 

"Yes." 

We  stood  looking  at  each  other  for  a  moment. 
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"If  you  really  want  it  open  it'll  have  to  be  broken  in." 

"I  must  get  it  open." 

"I'll  go  down,  I  know  a  chappie  on  the  ground  floor.  I'll  get 
him  to  come  in  and  help." 

"Thank  you."  The  boy  went  away.  I  stood  by  the  door, 
waiting.  It  was  then,  I  think,  I  knew.  .  .  . 

When  the  door  was  broken  open  we  found  Eric  huddled  on 
the  floor. 

"A  doctor  ..."  I  said.  "Please  find  one.  ...  I  don't  know 
of  one  near — he  used  to  go  to  a  clinic." 

I  touched  Eric.  His  body  was  rigid.  There  was  vomit  on  the 
floor. 

The  boy's  face  was  white.  His  pale  blue  eyes  stared  down  at 
me.  "You  don't  think  .  .  ."  he  said. 

"I — don't  know.  .  .  .  For  God's  sake  get  someone !" 

He  stanmaered  a  httle.  "You — don't  mind  being  left  ?" 

"No.  Please — could  you  ...  be  quick?" 

"I'll  get  some  clothes  on.  ...  I  don't  know  a  doctor's 
number  offhand.  .  .  .  Never  ill.  .  .  ." 

By  the  time  he  returned  with  an  oldish  doctor  I  knew  beyond 
doubt  that  Eric  was  dead.  The  doctor  questioned  me.  He  seemed 
satisfied  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  Then  Penny  came,  and  I  went  to 
her. 

"What  is  it  ?"  she  asked.  Her  face  was  scared. 

"Eric  is  dead." 

"Dead  ?  But "  Her  mouth  opened  stupidly  as  she  looked 

at  me.  "You  mean  .  .  .  you  came  back  and  found  him  ?" 

"Come  in  here."  I  pulled  her  into  her  room. 

"How  awful !  .  .  ."  she  said,  and  sat  down  on  her  bed.  "Do 
I  say  I'm  sorry?  Oh!  ...  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  don't  quite 
know  whftt  I  am  saying.  Stella — don't  look  like  that !"  She  came 
to  me  and  almost  shook  me.  "Don't,  Stella  .  .  .  it's  so  awful 
seeing  you — it  wasn't  your  fault.  .  .  .  Oh,  it's  so  awful  trying  to 
say  things !" 

"Don't  try  to.  Go  to  bed." 

"Stella " 

"Do  as  I  tell  you.  Penny.  You  can't  help." 

No  one  could  help.  No  one  could  help  me — ever. 

In  the  morning  I  rang  the  number  of  Philip's  club.  He  was 
staying  there,  and  when  he  came  I  said,  "Eric  died  last  night."  I 
heard  his  startled,  "Stella!"  and  there  was  a  pause.  Then  he 
said :  "Give  me  your  address.  I'll  come  now." 
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20 

When  he  came  it  was  as  though  I  had  seen  him  only  yesterday. 
That  is,  I  think,  what  friendship  means ;  all  gaps  are  bridged. 
Calmly  he  took  charge  of  everything ;  of  the  hideous  whispered 
questionings  of  undertakers,  even  of  the  daily  woman  who  pro- 
duced meals  I  could  not  eat.  Penny,  whitefaced,  hovered  about 
the  flat  until  Philip  sent  her  out  among  her  friends.  My  body  felt 
taut,  and  a  stone  seemed  to  he  above  my  heart.  I  heard  PhiUp 
speak,  and  must  have  answered  him.  He  mentioned  neither 
Griselda  nor  his  time  abroad,  and  I  was  beyond  questioning. 
Eric's  people  came,  and  when  they  spoke  of  Eric  I  repUed,  but 
there  was  no  feeling  in  me.  Perhaps  his  mother  wondered  why  I 
did  not  cry,  when  she,  poor  soul,  cried  so  much.  People  spoke  of 
shock.  Perhaps  shock  means  that  one  feels  dead  even  while  the 
body  lives. 

At  night  I  woke  and  thought  I  heard  Eric  calling  me. 
Then  I  would  remember  the  still,  tight-stretched  whiteness  of 
the  face  belonging  to  the  body  lying  upon  his  bed.  Always  the 
question  dinned — had  he  meant  to  die?  Guilt — remorse — can 
there  be  one  without  the  other  ? 

There  came  the  day  of  the  funeral,  with  its  final  closing  of  a 
door,  and  Philip  said,  "You  must  go  away  for  a  time." 

To  think  of  leaving  the  safe  familiarity  of  the  flat  was  frighten- 
ing. "I  don't  feel  I  can  be  anywhere  where  you  aren't,"  I  said, 
because  I  relied  on  him  so  much. 

"You  can't  be  with  me,  darling,  yet." 

I  hardly  took  in  what  he  meant. 

"Penny  will  go  with  you"  he  said,  "unless  you  want  to  be 
alone." 

"No,  not  alone,"  I  answered.  Now  I  couldn't  bear  to  be 
alone. 

The  Rada  term  was  over.  Perhaps  I  was  too  numbed  to  know 
surprise  that  she  should  be  ready  to  come  away  with  me,  but  it 
seemed  she  wanted  to,  and  it  was  she  who  suggested  our  going  to 
Sark,  because  she  knew  someone  who  had  been  there  and  had 
found  it  enchanting.  "I've  contacted  llsa,"  she  said,  "and  she 
told  me  to  tell  you  not  to  hurry  back,  and  that  the  salon  can  get 
on  without  you  for  a  month.  After  all,  it's  the  slack  season,  and 
your  part-worn  women  must  relax  sometime."  Her  words  jolted 
me  into  remembering  that  hfe  inevitably  went  on. 
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During  the  crossing  to  Guernsey  I  stayed  on  deck  alone,  for 
Penny  was  sea-sick.  It  was  good  to  be  buffeted  by  a  strong 
August  wind ;  to  feel  it  pressing  one  against  the  scuppers ;  not  so 
good,  perhaps,  to  feel  a  terrible  attraction  in  the  force  of  the  sea 
as  it  washed  against  the  side  of  the  steamer.  There  was  too  great 
a  promise  in  the  word  "obhvion".  Yet  surely  no  one  could  want 
to  know  it ;  not  so  long  as  clouds  swept  across  a  bright  blue  sky ; 
not  so  long  as  the  sea  sparkled.  The  island,  as  we  approached  it, 
looked  placidly  serene. 

A  white-faced  Penny  joined  me.  "I'm  not  the  girl  I  was,"  she 
said.  "There  was  a  woman  below  who  ate  grapes  and  made  the 
strangest  noises  spitting  out  the  skins.  I  don't  know  if  she  sucked 
or  blew,  but  it  finished  me."  And  then  I  heard  myself  laugh.  It 
seemed  good  to  laugh  agaift. 

We  spent  the  ni^t  in  a  red-carpeted,  gilt-mirrored  hotel.  For 
dinner  we  ate  lobster,  and  Penny  said,  "There's  a  nice  feehng 
here — of  something  that  is  foreign  and  yet  isn't." 

We  left  for  Sark  at  ten-thirty  the  next  morning  in  a  tiny 
steamer  filled  with  a  holiday  crowd.  Its  cheerfulness  struck  me  with 
a  cold  blast,  making  me  feel  separate  and  alone.  It  was  just, 
perhaps,  that  a  guilt-sense  could  make  one  feel  so  separate.  Then 
I  heard  Penny  say:  "Don't  brood.  It  doesn't  help,  you  know. 
Why  don't  you  look  instead  ?  It's  lovely — look !" 

We  had  passed  through  the  narrow  channel  separating  Herm 
from  Jethou  in  which  currents  raced,  and  Sark  had  ceased  to  be 
but  a  distant  strip  of  land  and  had  become  a  high,  indented  mass 
of  rock  rising  steeply  from  the  sea. 

"Look !"  Penny  said  again. 

The  island,  with  light  and  shadow  playing  upon  its  gullies  and 
its  tiny  bays,  with  surf  sparkUng  as  it  dashed  against  the  cliffs, 
was  hke  an  iridescent  jewel. 

The  harbour,  when  we  sailed  into  it,  was  tiny.  Cliflfs  towered 
above  us.  The  tide  was  low,  and  those  on  board  who  knew  the 
island  said  that  we  should  be  landed  upon  it  in  small  boats. 

"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  anyone  to  do  anything  about  our 
luggage,"  said  Penny ;  "let's  just  leave  it  and  walk." 

One  could,  I  think,  have  left  anything  anywhere  in  Sark  and 
walked.  The  island  prison  was  not  larger  than  a  hut,  and,  so 
rumour  said,  had  never  housed  a  prisoner.  Perhaps  Sark  bred 
only  good  and  honest  people.  But  a  hotel  servant  approached  us 
and  took  charge  of  our  cases. 
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"Now,"  said  Penny,  "let's  walk.  I'm  dying  to." 
We  could  walk  in  only  one  direction :  uphill  through  a  lane 
that  had  become  a  dark  green  tunnel  from  intertwining  branches 
overhead.  There  was  a  smell  of  damp  earth,  of  honeysuckle  and 
dog-roses.  The  air  tingled  with  a  new  freshness. 

The  lane  brought  us  out  into  sunshine  and  onto  the  crest  of 
the  island.  Close  to  us — so  close  that  we  could  hear  its  murmur 
far  below,  the  sea  lost  itself  in  a  warm  pink  haze.  There  was 
the  scent  of  gorse  on  which  the  sun  had  blazed ;  colour ;  a  promise 
of  a  life  that  must  be  vivid — different.  I  want  Martin,  I  thought ;  I 
want  Martin.  .  .  .  Please  God  stop  me  from  wanting  Martin ! 
Eric  was  dead  because  of  Martin.  .  .  .  No  one  but  I  knew 
that.  ... 

The  island  seemed  to  hold  a  font  of  healing  balm.  We 
scrambled  down  zig-zagging  paths  to  bathe  off  hot,  flat  rocks. 
We  slipped  over  wet  stones  that  lay  on  the  watery  bed  of  caves 
where  the  walls  shone  with  glistening  sea-anemones.  We  walked 
and  bathed  and  basked  till  our  bodies  were  brown,  and  until  it 
seemed  as  though  we  were  one  with  it  all.  You  can't  be  in  Sark 
without  succumbing  to  the  magic  of  the  island ;  the  sun  is  too 
bright ;  the  air  too  full  of  life.  Our  bodies  grew  hungry,  and  we  ate 
mackerel  straight  from  the  sea,  Guernsey  gdche — hot  and  soggy 
with  fruit — and  pounds  of  yellow  butter.  Relaxed  on  rocks 
beneath  the  sun  there  were  blessed  moments  when,  with  the  sea's 
hush  in  my  ears,  I  thought  neither  of  the  past  nor  of  the  future, 
but  only  of  now. 

We  had  lived  so  for  three  weeks  when  Penny  said,  "It  isn't 
any  of  it  true — it's  far  too  good  to  be."  She  had  burnt  a  deep 
gipsy  colour,  and  with  her  dark  hair  flowing  on  her  shoulders  and 
her  body  clothed  only  in  shorts  and  what  she  called  her  chest- 
protector,  she  looked  oddly  Southern  and  un-English. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  I  said  sleepily.  "Of  course  it's  true.  Only 
beauty  is."  Martin  would  have  said  so.  Martin,  who  drove  away, 
peace.  .  .  .  Had  Martin  been  Penny's  lover?  Martin — please 
leave  me — go  away.  .  .  . 

"But  here  is  out  of  the  world,  and  we  have  to  go  back,"  said 
Penny.  "Civilization  must  have  made  a  bad  job  of  things  to  let 
so  many  people  Uve  in  London  and  think  they  hke  it.  In  London 
you  forget  about  this.  You  just  don't  know.  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  want  to  think.  Anyway,  why  worry  about  afterwards 
when  it's  making  us  better  now  ?" 
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"Nothing,"  said  Penny,  and  there  was  an  odd  note  in  her 
voice,  "can  make  me  any  better."  I  raised  myself  to  look  at  her. 
There  was  a  sombre,  frightening  expression  on  her  face.  For  a 
moment  she  looked  old. 

"You're  talking  what  you  would  normally  call  tripe,"  I  said. 

"Well — one  doesn't  escape  anything  by  running  away.  I  won't 
let  the  place  fool  me.  ...  It  isn't  fair  of  this  island  to  pretend 
that  everything  is  lovely  when  it's  probably  going  to  be  hell.  .  .  ." 
What  could  she  know  of  hell  ?  She  who  was  still  young  ? 

She  meant  war,  of  course,  but  something  would  happen  to 
prevent  it.  Here,  one  needn't  think  ...  at  least,  not  of  war. 

Martin  had  not  written,  and  Penny  must  have  told  him  of 
Eric's  death.  It  would  have  been  kind  if  he  had  written,  but 
Martin  was  never  kind.  He  did  not  need  to  be.  Why  do  I  still 
think  of  Martin  when  it  was  from  him  that  Penny  came  back 
that  night ;  when  it  is  because  of  him  that  there  is  a  new,  hateful 
knowledge  in  her  eyes  ?  Something  I  hate  to  see  there ;  something 
which,  it  seems,  I — because  I  am  a  useless  creature — have  failed 
to  prevent.  Penny  looks  unhappy.  So  am  I,  for  Martin  must 
always  make  women  so.  I  should  flay  myself  for  not  being  cured, 
for  not  having  turned  from  this  thing  that  I've  called  love.  It  isn't 
love.  It  is  far  too  bad  to  be.  .  .  . 

"Did  you — see  Martin  before  you  left  London?"  I  asked 
slowly. 

"No,  I  haven't  seen  him  since  that  evening  when — I  was  with 
him."  She  paused.  "Why?"  A  little  pulse  was  jumping  by  her 
mouth. 

"I  only  wondered  if  he  knew  of  Eric's  death." 

"Did  you  expect  that  it  would  make  a  difference — to  you?" 
she  asked.  Her  eyes  were  hard. 

"No.  I  only  wondered.  .  .  .  Let's  bathe."  We  needed  only  to 
sUp  off  the  rocks  on  which  we  lay.  Below  us  the  sea  was  deeply 
blue. 

"You  bathe  if  you  want  to.  I  shan't.  It's  too  much  effort." 

I  dropped  into  the  water.  Its  cold  startled  me,  so  that  I  felt 
better.. "Come  on!  It's  wonderful!" 

"I'm  all  right  as  I  am,"  she  said,  and  lay  prone,  her  face 
buried  on  her  arms. 

She  seemed  hostile  to  me  on  the  way  back  to  the  hotel,  and 
that  evening  over  dinner  she  said,  "You're  iit  enough  to  be  left 
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now,  aren't  you?"  Her  tones  were  brittle.  "Would  you  mind 
frightfully  if  I  went  back  to  London  ?" 

"But  why  ?  I  thought  you  loved  it  here." 

"I  did.  I  suppose  I  do.  Perhaps  it  seems  awkward  of  me,  but 
I've  turned  awkward.  I  must  go  back.  I  can't  stand  .  .  .  doing 
nothing,"  she  finished. 

"But  we  walk,  we  bathe — we  do  so  much." 

"Well — perhaps  it's  not  enough  for  me." 

"I'm  sorry.  Penny,  if  you've  been  dull.  I've  told  you  often  to 
make  friends  with  the  people  here."  I  meant  in  the  hotel.  There 
had  been  a  reading  party ;  there  had  been  a  girl  or  two — a  man 
who  had  looked  at  her,  wanting  to  know  her. 

"It  was  good  of  you  to  come  with  me  when — you  don't 
approve  of  me  very  much,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  that  .  .  .  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  And  anyhow, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  awful  for  you  than  for  Eric  to  die 
.  .  .  knowing,  and  being  unhappy  about  it." 

She  understood  so  much  .  .  .  hated  me  for  so  much  .  .  .  but 
was  it  only  because  she  had  pitied  Eric  ? 

"Then— what  is  the  trouble  ?" 

"There  isn't  one,"  she  said  furiously.  "Do  leave  me  alone ! 
Please  leave  me  alone !"  Tears  were  in  her  voice.  It  might  be  dull 
for  her  alone  with  me,  but  dullness  was  no  reason,  surely,  for 
hysteria.  Was  it  Martin  ?  I  dared  not  talk  to  her  about  him.  "If 
it  is  vital  to  you "  I  said. 

"It  is  vital,"  she  interrupted. 

"Then  I'll  go  back  with  you." 

She  turned  upon  me  exasperatedly,  "Oh,  why  must  you  ?" 

"I  hate  your  being  alone  in  the  flat,"  I  answered.  "You're  very 
young.  .  .  ." 

"Is  that  a  crime  ?  And  anyway,  I'm  not.  I  feel  as  old  as  hell " 

"Let's  go  out."  We  got  up  from  the  table.  "Let's  go  onto  the 
'Hog's  Back'."  From  there  one  could  see  the  Ughts  of  Guernsey 
and  Jersey  both  at  once.  Tonight  there  was  a  full  moon ;  it  would 
be  mysterious,  lovely. 

"You  don't  want  to  lecture  me,  do  you  ?" 

"No,  but  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

We  took  the  Uttle  path  that  wound  to  the  edge  of  the  cliflfs. 
The  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  sigh  of  the  sea  so  far  below. 
A  soft  air  caressed  one's  skin.  I  felt,  for  a  moment,  the  terrible 
aloneness  that  beauty  sometimes  brings.  Penny  stood  beside  me, 
looking  out  to  sea. 

L 
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"Something  is  the  matter,  Penny,  and  you  must  tell  me." 

"You're  thinking  things,"  she  said. 

"What  things?" 

"You're  probably  wondering  whether  I've  got  myself  into  a 
mess,  and  am  going  to  have  a  baby.  Well  .  .  .  I'm  not !" 

Why  did  I  know  a  sudden  reUef  ? 

"What  would  you  do  if  I  were  ?"  she  asked  curiously.  "Make 
the  man  marry  me  ?" 

"Why  talk  of  such  an  awful  thing  ?" 

"When  it  isn't  going  to  happen  ?  Yes,  it  is  silly,  isn't  it  ?" 

"You  know,  don't  you,"  I  said  hesitatingly,  "that  I'd  see  you 
through  anything  ?  I  often  feel  guilty  for  not  having  been  more 
careful.  .  .  ." 

"Of  what  ?"  she  asked. 

"Of  you,  I  suppose." 

"Could  we,"  she  said,  "stop  talking  like  this?  It's  awfully 
gooey.  Let's  go  back.  I'm  sleepy." 

It  was  odd,  if  she  were  sleepy,  that  during  most  of  the  night 
I  should  hear  her  moving  in  the  room  next  to  mine.  Strange, 
too,  that  when  we  first  came  to  the  island  it  had  been  she  who  said 
"Don't  brood,"  when  now  she  seemed  to  brood  so  much.  There 
was  too  much  that  was  wrong  with  her  to  let  her  travel  back  alone, 
and  two  days  later  we  were  both  in  a  crisis-ridden  London. 

I  returned  earUer  than  I  was  expected  to  the  salon,  for  it  was 
a  way  of  filling  my  days.  London  and  the  flat  brought  back  too 
much.  Penny  was  difiicult ;  nervy,  edgy,  incapable,  it  seemed,  of 
settUng  to  anything;  furious  with  Dorothy  because  she  wrote 
insisting,  in  view  of  the  crisis,  that  Penny  should,  after  all,  join 
her  in  India. 

"I  hate  people  who  flap,"  she  said,  "and  I  won't  go." 

"If  your  mother  cuts  off  supphes  you'll  have  to,"  I  answered. 
"I  think  you  should  see  about  a  passage." 

"Anyway — not  yet,"  she  answered,  "please,  not  yet.  Write 
something  to  calm  Mother  down — write  anything.  .  .  ." 

"Penny,  you  are  so  difficult.  .  .  ." 

"For  God's  sake  don't  begin  that  again." 

I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Dorothy  to  tell  her  that  a  firm  line 
must  be  taken  over  Penny. 

Difficult  though  she  was,  I  was  grateful  to  her  for  being 
someone  to  come  back  to  in  the  evenings.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
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in  my  life,  I  dreaded  to  be  alone.  Too  much  of  Eric  seemed  to 
linger  in  the  flat.  If  Penny  went  to  India  I  must  move.  To  live 
alone,  it  seemed,  one  must  be  at  peace,  and  a  sense  of  guilt  left 
one  with  no  peace.  Philip  wrote  from  where  he  was  staying  with 
his  uncle,  saying  that  soon  he  would  be  in  London,  and  we  must 
meet.  Soon,  he  said,  his  leave  would  be  over,  and  he  must  go 
abroad  again,  "Unless,"  he  added,  "my  orders  are  changed,  as 
they  very  well  may  be  in  view  of  the  existing  situation." 
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We  had  been  back  in  London  for  a  week  when  one  evening  I  let 
myself  into  the  flat  to  find  Penny  in  bed.  To  questions  as  to  what 
might  be  the  matter,  she  answered :  "Nothing.  I  just  feel  rather 
rotten.  Please  don't  fuss." 

"I'm  not  fussing,  but  ..."  Her  face  was  flushed,  and  her 
eyes  too  bright.  She  looked  oddly  frightened. 

"You  are — you  always  do — why  should  you,  when  it's  probably 
only 'flu?" 

"You've  got  a  temperature " 

"Well,  I  said  I  thought  it  might  be  'flu.  Do  leave  me  alone !" 
She  turned  towards  the  wall. 

"Have  you  taken  any  aspirin  ?" 

"Yes — no — I  don't  want  aspirin.  .  .  ."  Her  knees  were  raised 
as  though  she  were  in  pain. 

"I  don't  mean  to  be  beastly,"  she  muttered ;  "it's  just  that — 
like  old  Garbo — I  want  to  be  alone." 

I  left  her  and  closed  the  door.  Then  I  went  to  the  telephone 
and  rang  up  the  doctor  who  had  come  at  the  time  of  Eric's  death. 
He  said  that  he  would  come  in  about  an  hour's  time.  I  went  back 
and  opened  the  door  of  Penny's  room.  She  was  lying  on  her  face, 
her  dark  hair  tumbled,  apparently  asleep.  I  closed  the  door 
quietly  and  went  into  the  sitting-room  to  wait.  I  remember 
thinking.  This  is  somsthing  else. 

Penny  started  up  and  shot  me  a  furious  glance  when  I  brought 
the  doctor  into  her  room.  He  began  genially,  "Well,  young 
woman,  what's  the  trouble  ?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Penny  glumly,  "only  people  will  keep 
thinking  there  is  one."  And  then,  as  if  it  were  an  afterthought, 
"I've  got  a  vile  sore  throat." 
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He  turned  to  me.  "Can  I  have  a  spoon  ?" 

I  went  into  the  dining-room  to  fetch  one.  It  took  me  a  moment 
to  rinse  it  in  the  kitchen,  and  when  I  came  back  the  doctor  was 
standing  at  the  foot  of  Penny's  bed,  looking  down  at  her,  his 
expression  no  longer  genial.  "I  don't  think,"  he  said,  "that  there 
is  any  need  to  worry  overmuch  about  her  throat."  He  turned  the 
bedclothes  down  and  began  to  examine  Penny.  He  bared  her 
stomach,  touched  it,  and  then  I  knew,  and,  knowing,  could  not 
speak.  Penny's  eyes  throughout  the  examination  remained  closed. 
Her  face  wore  a  resigned  expression.  When  she  was  asked  a 
question  sometimes  she  answered,  but  sometimes  she  just  kept 
silent,  her  lips  a  tight  hne. 

The  doctor  replaced  the  bedclothes  and  opened  the  door, 
waiting  for  me  to  go  through  it.  Then  he  followed  me  into  the 
sitting-room. 

"Perhaps  you  realize  that  she  has  just  had  an  abortion  ?"  he 
said.  He  was  a  kindly,  grey-haired  man,  and  his  face  was  serious. 

"I  .  .  .  yes,  I  suppose  I  do.  But — it  seems  incredible  .  .  . 
impossible." 

"It  isn't  impossible.  It  has  happened.  Has  she  people  ?" 

Yes,  I  said,  Penny  had  people.  "How — how  serious  is  it  ?" 

I  knew  so  httle  .  .  .  one  read  of  such  things  in  the  Sunday 
papers — but  Penny  .  .  .  Girls  died  so  often  .  .  .  one  read  of 
girls  who  died.  "I  knew  her  as  a  little  girl,"  I  said  stupidly.  "Her 
mother  left  her  with  me." 

"She  implored  me  not  to  tell  you.  She  said  she  had  a  throat  so 
that  you  would  fetch  a  spoon,  and  then,  I  suppose,  she  knew  the 
game  was  up,  and  she  told  me." 

"Will  she— live?" 

He  smiled  at  me  then.  "Of  course  she'll  live !  Things  aren't  too 
bad.  She's  lucky."  He  seemed  to  take  such  happenings  calmly. 

"I " 

"Yes?" 

"I  suspected  something  of  the  sort — a  baby,  I  mean — when  we 
were  away — at  least,  I  think  I  did." 

"Did  you  talk  to  her?" 

"Yes.  She  guessed  what  I  thought,  and  told  me  she  wasn't 
going  to  have  one." 

"Which  was  true  in  intention." 

"But— who  did  it?" 

"It's  not  hkely  that  she  would  give  a  name.  Some  quack  with 
a  buttonhook,  probably." 
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"  Why  are  such  people  allowed  to  exist  ?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Blame,  you  know,  should  be 
fairly  distributed.  If  girls  could  only  be  sure  that  when  they  make 
a  shp  they  could  be  legally  and  decently  looked  after  .  .  .  But 
it's  not  for  me  to  talk  in  this  way.  Don't  woiry ;  it's  gone  quite 
well.  She'll  be  aU  right." 

When  I  returned  to  her  Penny  was  staring  at  the  door  as 
though  waiting  for  me.  "Don't  look  at  me  hke  that,"  she  said, 
"as  though  you've  never  seen  me  before,  I'm  still  me." 

"Penny,"  I  said.  "W^/z;;.,,.?" 

"What  else,"  she  asked,  "could  I  do  ?" 

"You  could  have  asked  me  to  help." 

"You'd  only  have  called  in  that  dear  old  pet,  who  would  have 
talked  the  usual  tripe  whether  he  beheved  in  it  or  not." 

"Who,"  I  asked,  "is  the  man?" 

"Don't  ask  that  ,  ,  ,  it  wasn't  reaUy  his  fault — ^it  was  mine, 
and  it's  no  good  asking  me  who  he  is  because  I  shan't  tell  you. 
There's  no  reason  why  he  should  be  got  at.  If  I  hadn't  felt  so  rotten 
that  I  had  to  go  to  bed  you'd  never  have  known.  The  man  I  went 
to  told  me  to  go  home  and  lie  down  and  said  I'd  be  all  right.  . . . 
I  ought  to  have  stayed  up  till  bedtime,  I  was  a  fool." 

"I  suppose  you  won't  tell  me  who  he  is,  either  ?" 

"I  certainly  won't.  He  did  me  a  damned  good  turn." 

"How  did  you  find  him  ?" 

"I  knew  a  girl .  .  .  who'd  been  to  him.  I  went,  and  told  him  I 
was  an  out-of-work  chorus  girl,  and  he  did  it  for  ten  bob.  It  was 
generous,  really." 

I  sat  down  and  breathed  out  slowly. 

Martin — it  must  be  Martin.  I  could  no  longer  indulge  in 
romantic  self-deception  about  such  a  man.  It  was  an  ill  wind,  for 
I  should  be  free.  Close  that  comer  of  your  heart  that  still  believes 
in  him !  Close  it,  for  he's  foul.  His  callousness — I  had  called  it 
honesty.  His  contempt  for  the  human  decency  of  ordinary  people 
had  in  my  mind  belonged  to  the  freer,  less  inhibited  world  of  the 
artist.  I  had  been  mad  to  think  so.  I  had  known,  for  he  had  told 
me  so  much,  that  never  would  he  hesitate  to  use  a  woman,  if 
through  her  he  might  find  what  he  called  inspiration  for  his 
damned  art.  Crush  that  besotted  faith  in  him — be  free  of  it  for 
ever !  Penny  won't  speak  the  truth  because  she  loves  him.  She 
can't  be  blamed  for  that,  because  he  makes  his  women  love  him. 
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Martin — you  break  everything.  You  tear  it  gently  to  pieces, 
carefully,  meticulously,  and  all  the  time  you  smile.  The  you  I 
thought  I  saw  was  not  you  at  all,  but  made  from  somewhere  deep 
within  myself.  The  real  you  takes,  and  never  gives.  You  took 
even  Penny,  who  is  young. 

Penny  recovered  soon.  "You  needn't  tell  Mother,  need 
you  ?"  she  asked.  "Because  if  you  do,  I  won't  go  to  India,  but 
otherwise — I  don't  mind  so  much  now." 

Of  course  I  said  I  would  not  tell  Dorothy.  What  good  would 
it  do  if  I  did  ?  I  wrote  to  her  again,  saying  that  Penny  was  now 
more  amenable  to  saiUng,  and  awaited  her  reply.  A  new  term  had 
begun  at  the  Rada,  and  Penny  went  back.  From  now  on  she 
seemed  to  forgather  with  a  different  crowd  of  people :  earnest 
young  men  and  women  who  went  to  concerts  and  discussed 
Hindemith.  I  began  to  wonder  whether  with  her  anything  went 
deep.  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  had  escaped  Martin.  . . . 
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Philip  wrote  and  told  me  that  he  was  not  returning  to  his  post 
abroad.  That  pleased  me,  because  it  was  always  something  to 
have  him  near.  It  was  February,  with  a  shrewish  wind  blowing, 
when  one  Sunday  afternoon  he  arrived  at  the  flat.  Penny  was  out 
at  a  Sunday  concert  with  one  of  her  earnest  young  women,  and 
I  was  glad  that  I  should  see  him  alone,  for  he  had  been  in  the 
North,  and  we  had  not  met  since  Eric's  death.  He  had  just  been 
gazetted  brigadier,  and  must  be  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  Army, 
so  I  congratulated  him.  "You  must  be  pleased." 

"Of  course  I'm  pleased.  Ambition  grows,  you  know,  with 
what  it  feeds  on."  The  lines  upon  his  face  had  deepened.  He 
looked  sardonic,  hard-bitten.  "How  are  you  ?" 

"Better." 

"Really  better?" 

"Yes,  but  don't  talk  about  me.  Isn't  it  rather  lucky  that  your 
divorce  isn't  causing  an  upheaval  with  the  great  powers  ?" 

"It  was  all  done  with  that  exquisite  tidiness  of  which  Griselda 
is  such  a  mistress.  Also,  she  displayed  one  of  her  rare  flashes  of"— 
he  paused,  and  I  thought  how  bitter  he  looked — "generosity.  She 
asked  me  to  divorce  her." 

"That  seems  rather  astonishing." 
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"She  didn't  want  Imogen,  you  see."  His  tones  were  dry.  "It 
would  not  have  been  very  proper  to  have  refused  to  have  her,  and 
Griselda  always  likes,  when  she  can,  to  do  the  right  thing.  And 
then,  of  course,  what  alimony  I  could  have  given  her  would  have 
been!  only  a  fleabite,  for  the  man  she's  marrying  is  very  rich.  As 
to  scandal — I  don't  imagine  it  will  reach  her,  for  she  has  no  ties  to 
bring  her  back  to  England.  She  never  allowed  herself  to  make  ties." 

"What  sort  of  a  man  has  she  gone  away  with  ?" 

"He  is  dark  and  a  Uttle  rotund.  He  looks  well  cosseted.  One 
might  call  him  a  funny  Uttle  man.  I'm  sure  Griselda  will,  after 
a  time,  as  she  did  me.  His  name  is  Gonsalez.  I  don't  know  how 
much  she'll  care  for  the  alliteration,  as  she  is  so  fussy  over  such 
details,  but,  of  course,  there  are  great  compensations." 

"What  a  strange  creature  she  is !" 

"She  isn't  real.  That  was  all  that  is  strange  about  her." 

"Philip — what  did  she  really  mean  to  you  ?" 

He  smiled  his  crooked  smile.  "She  was  a  serious  attempt  on 
my  part  to  replace  true  vision  with  something  just  as  good.  Men 
can  really  only  see  by  means  of  a  woman,  though  I  suppose  most 
would  deny  it." 

"That  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  I  would  have  imagined  you  would 
say.  Don't  hght  your  pipe  now,  I'll  fetch  tea." 

He  followed  me  into  the  kitchen. 

I  was  cutting  bread-and-butter  when  he  said,  "I  met  your 
artist  the  other  day." 

"Did  you  ?"  I  was  glad  to  know  my  hand  was  steady.  Care- 
fully I  spread  butter  on  to  bread.  "Did  you  speak  to  him  ?" 

"We  just  passed  the  time  of  day.  He  told  me  he  had  just  had 
an  exhibition." 
,     "Oh?  In  London?" 

"I  imagine  so.  I  should  have  thought  you  might  have  known." 

"I  didn't.  If  I  had  I  shouldn't  have  gone  to  it." 

"Why  not?" 

I  gave  him  a  tray  to  carry.  "Because  I  might  have  met  him,  and 
I  should  not  have  wanted  to."  I  carried  the  teapot  into  the 
sitting-room.  "Being  a  soldier,  you  probably  despise  artists." 

He  looked  at  me  quizzically.  "That's  rather  naive  of  you.  I 
don't  despise  the  sea  because  it  is  ruthless  to  non-swimmers." 

"But  you  don't  think  it  wise  of  a  woman  to  love  one  ?" 

"It  is  really  a  question  of  whether  she  minds  his  being  the 
holder  of  the  cheek,  don't  you  think  ?  I  don't  imagine  that  any 
artist  can  be  enough  deflected  from  his  purpose  to  do  much  more." 
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"You  might  say  the  same  of  any  ambitious  man — yourself, 
for  instance." 

"Possibly,  but  a  soldier,  however  ambitious,  can  hardly  be 
so  convinced  of  the  importance  of  what  he  does.  For  the  artist, 
I  imagine,  there  is  a  holiness  of  purpose,  but  for  the  soldier,  at 
best,  there  is  a  certain  materialism.  If  he  is  at  all  interested  in  the 
things  of  the  spirit,  his  best  hope  is  to  find  them  through  a  woman, 
but  the  artist  can't  need  anyone  to  point  the  way." 

"How  do  you  know  this  ?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "How  does  one  know  anything  ? 
Stella,  do  you  still  love  Kayle?" 

"I— don't — know,"  I  said  slowly. 

"I  wish  I  thought  that  true." 

"If  you  have  seen  someone  as  callous — indifferent  to  suffering 
— then  it  can't  be  true  to  say  you  love  him,  surely  ?" 

I  had  said  so  to  myself  so  often. 

"That  is  only  your  reason  speaking." 

"Isn't  reason  the  only  real  test  of  anything  ?" 

"In  this  case  there  is  another  test  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
reason." 

"Then  for  God's  sake  tell  me  what  it  is !" 

"Would  you  want  to  live  if  he  were  dead  ?" 

If  he  were  dead.  If  he  were  not  in  the  world.  If  there  were  no 
chance — no  hope — of  ever  seeing  him  again. 

Phihp  watched  me.  Emptiness  .  .  .  beauty  only  half  seen  .  .  . 

"Don't  let  me  answer,"  I  said,  "unless  you  can  help  me  to 
give  the  right  one.  It's  awful — degrading — to  be  as  I  am." 

"I  love  you,  Stella.  Will  you  marry  me  ?" 

How  direct  he  was  . . .  how  blessedly  direct !  With  him  I  could 
never  be  anything  but  honest. 

"I  couldn't — sleep  with  you,"  I  said.  "I  want  to  be  free  of 
Martin,  but — oddly — I  can't  be  unfaithful  to  what  I  knew  with 
him.  It's  hard  to  explain.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  explain !" 

Phihp  was  standing  by  the  mantelpiece,  with  his  back  towards 
me.  I  could  see  his  face  in  the  glass,  and  I  saw  a  hght  die  out  of  it. 

"I  would  accept  that,"  he  said,  "but  I  could  give  you  security, 
and — perhaps — peace. ' ' 

"No  one  can  give  anybody  peace  . . .  but — you  would — as  no 
one  else  could — separate  me  from  him.  I  have  a  reason  for  wanting 
to  be  separate — something  I  can't  tell  you." 

"Are  you  sure  it  is  a  true  one  ?" 

"No,  but  I  shall  never  be  sure  that  it  is  not." 
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He  turned  to  me  then.  "Many  me,  Stella.  Marry  me  on  any 
terms.  I  need  you,  and  surely  you  need  to  be  needed,  and  there's 
Imogen. ..." 

I  felt  suddenly  helpless.  He  smiled  down  at  me.  "My  dear,  da 
let  me  state  my  extreme  eligibility  as  a  husband." 

How  grateful  I  was  to  him  that  never  did  he  allow  things  to 
be  too  heavy.  .  .  .  "We're  friends,"  he  went  on,  "and  there  is 
nothing  that  you  could  ever  do  that  I  should  find  shabby,  and — 
you  like  me.  As  to  sleeping" — he  made  a  gesture  of  resignation — 
"I've  never  had  reason  to  see  myself  in  the  role  of  any  woman's 
lover,  and  in  any  case  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  fact  of  your 
heart  and  senses  being  locked  away  from  me  with  someone  to 
whom  you  won't,  or  can't,  go.  But  there  is  a  future,  you  know, 
my  dear,  even  for  you,  if  you  could  bring  yourself  to  see  it.  We 
could  still — share  a  lot  together.  I  suppose  I  sound  cold-blooded  ? 
It  must  be  an  odd  sort  of  a  proposal !  But,  damn  it — I've  known 
you,  and  preached  at  you,  and  bored  you,  and  quite  rightly  you've 
sorted  me  out  and  told  me  I'm  a  prig.  You've  known  the  worst 
of  me  and  can  still  stand  me  hanging  around  you,  and  God  only 
knows  how  much  I  need  you  to  help  me  over  Imogen.  I'm  offering 
you  security  and  a  job.  ...  I  can't  quite  explain  what  it  means  to 
me  to  know  that  I  can  start  again  with  Imogen — that  I  shan't 
have  to  watch  her  being  twisted  into  a  sham,  only,  as  things  are, 
I  can't  start  quite  yet,  and  so — I  need  you  . . .  Damn  it — I'm  trying 
to  say  as  little  as  I  can  of  love. ...  I  don't  want  to  bore  you  with 
it " 

I  saw  him  so  clearly,  his  genuineness  ...  his  worth. 

"Is  she  with  your  uncle  ?"  I  asked. 

"No.  With  Griselda's  aunt — a  woman  with  the  presence  of  a 
battleship  and  the  mentality  of  a  copy-typist.  I've  wondered 
lately  what  goes  on  in  a  child's  mind  when  she  is  left  as  Imogen 
has  been  left,  and  it  isn't  comfortable.  I've  thought  of  those 
questions  that  can  flutter  and  are  barely  questions  at  all,  and  what 
it  feels  like  when  belief  begins  to  waver.  I  imagine  that  children 
need  warmth,  and  she  has  never  known  it.  Sometimes  the  worry  of 
her  hits  me  the  hell  of  a  crack,  and  at  the  moment  I  haven't  time 
to  let  it.  I  haven't  time  to  be  the  understanding  father.  When  I 
go  to  see  her  she  is  'brought  down'  to  say  'how  do  you  do'  to  me. 
That  is  partly  why  I  need  you  so,  but  don't  be  afraid  that  I'll 
ever  bore  you  by  telling  you  I  love  you." 

"You  might  marry  someone  younger — someone  who  is  not 
half  dead  as  I  am — and  have  a  son." 
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"Look  at  me  for  a  moment."  His  hair  was  greying,  and  soon 
he  would  be  noticeably  bald.  He  was  a  very  neat-looking,  very 
slim  little  man  with  an  exceptionally  large  forehead.  His  eyes 
were  piercing,  and  his  mouth  a  tightly  drawn  line.  He  would  be 
no  romantic  hero  to  a  girl. 

"Will  you  marry  me,  Stella?" 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"Bless  you.  By  the  way,  my  uncle  will  want  to  see  you.  He 
professes  to  be  deeply  shocked  by  my  wife's  adultery.  Also,  he 
gave  her  the  family  pearls,  and  she  has  kept  them.  He  is  a  some- 
what revolting  old  man  who  these  days  suffers  badly  from  catarrh, 
and  he  hves  in  a  mausoleum  of  a  house  which  I  shall  probably 
inherit,  but  we  can  sell  it.  Imogen  is  taken  to  see  him  on  Sundays 
and  he  gives  her  what  he  calls  lollypops.  He  is  old  enough  to  be 
a  staunch  Victorian.  He  will  ask  me  a  number  of  questions  about 
your  family  history,  so  you  had  better  tell  me  some  more  of  it. 
When  he  hears  that  we  first  met  in  India  he  is  bound  to  suspect 
you  of  being  a  hill  harpy.  I've  an  idea  that  his  ideal  of  womanhood 
is  based  on  a  firm  conviction  that  no  truly  good  woman  suffers 
the  sexual  act  without  a  pure  white  handkerchief  spread  upon  her 
face.  He  talks  of  me  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  that  few  other 
soldiers  besides  myself  are  needed  in  the  British  Army,  and  that 
Major-Generals  hang  upon  my  words.  It  isn't  because  he  Ukes 
me,  but  because  I  am  a  product  of  his  family.  Stella,  we'll  have 
something  yet — you  and  I " 
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Philip  would  not  get  his  decree  until  April.  Then,  he  said,  we 
must  be  married  at  once.  Penny  was  sailing  to  India  at  the  end  of 
March.  She  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  I  was  acting  wisely. 
"You've  known  him  for  ever,"  she  said,  "and  after  all,  you  aren't 
very  young  any  more.  You'll  always  live  in  a  comfy  house,  and 
you'll  be  able  to  be  a  lovely  hostess,  and  it's  much  better  to  be 
loved  more  than  one  loves  oneself — even  /know  that,  and  anyway, 
it'll  be  a  great  deal  better  than  seeing  that  the  right  stuff  is  rubbed 

on  people's  faces " 

My  mother  was  particularly  delighted.  She  came  to  London 
on  purpose  to  see  me  and  to  be  told  more  than  she  already  knew 
about  PhiUp.  I  managed  to  remain  moderately  polite  when  she 
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said,  'Tm  told  he  is  a  man  with  a  great  future,  and  of  course  if 
there  is  war,  which  none  of  us  want,  it  will  be  the  making  of 
him."  She  spoke  of  divorce — provided  one  was  not  the  guilty 
party — as  though  it  were  part  of  a  smart  equipment.  When  I 
took  Philip  to  see  her,  as  she  induced  me  to  do,  I  felt  I 
should  apologize  for  her,  so  awful  was  her  complacency  and 
smugness. 

We  should,  it  seemed,  neither  of  us  overwhelm  our  relations 
with  our  presence.  Philip's  uncle  treated  me,  throughout  a  long 
and  cumbersome  luncheon  party  on  a  Sunday  when  we  had 
driven  down  to  see  him,  as  though  he  were  playing  the  part  of  a 
Victorian  host  in  private  theatricals.  His  voice  was  high-pitched, 
his  phraseology  pedantic.  He  asked  several  sly  but  pointed 
questions,  put,  no  doubt,  with  the  intention  of  discovering  "who" 
I  was.  My  grandfather  had  Uved  in  Norfolk?  Ah  yes,  he  had 
known  the  Dashblanks  there.  Perhaps  my  parents  might  have 
come  across  them  ?  My  grandfather  had  left  Norfolk  before  my 
father  was  bom  ?  Ah,  he  saw. 

Philip  encouraged  me  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  an  ironical 
twist  to  his  hps.  When  the  port  was  put  upon  the  table,  his  uncle 
rose,  held  the  dining-room  door  open  for  me,  and  said,  "I  think 
you  will  find  Imogen  in  the  drawing-room,  Stella,  she  is  generally 
brought  about  this  time,"  and  I  was  dismissed.  In  the  drawing- 
room  a  dark  Httle  girl  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  while  a  young 
nurse  sat  beside  her  showing  her  a  picture  book.  The  child  looked 
at  me  with  grey-blue  eyes  that  were  set  like  her  mother's,  and  at 
sight  of  me  she  leant  a  fraction  closer  to  her  nurse.  I  liked  the 
nurse,  who  had  fair  hair,  a  fresh  skin,  and  kind,  if  humourless, 
brown  eyes.  Imogen  drew  still  closer  to  her,  in  an  access  of 
apparent  shyness,  and  the  nurse  said,  "Now,  darling,  be  nice." 
Perhaps  it  was  the  best  way  of  expressing  what  was  required.  I 
felt  deadly  afraid,  and  shy. 

"How  do  you  do  ?"  I  said,  and  put  out  my  hand.  A  small  one 
was  put  into  it  politely  and  a  little  voice  said,  "How  do  you  do  ?" 
What  next  ?  We  should  get  nowhere  in  this  stifling,  overfumished 
room. 

"When  she  comes  here,  does  she  stay  indoors  all  the  after- 
noon ?"  I  asked  her  nurse. 

"We  generally  say  'how  do  you  do'  to  Uncle,"  the  nurse  said, 
"and  then  we  go  for  a  httle  walk  till  tea-time."  How  nice,  I 
thought — how  nice. 
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"Where  do  you  like  going  best  ?"  I  asked  Imogen. 

"To  the  iver,  'cos  there's  boats."  She  stared  at  me  solemnly, 
challenging  me  not  to  like  the  river  and  the  boats. 

"Shall  we  go  there  now  ?" 

"Yes."  She  looked  at  her  nurse,  who  said,  "If  it  will  be  all 
right,  madam  ?"  Every  action  directed,  fussed  over.  .  .  .  "It  will 
be  all  right,"  I  said,  and  then  to  Imogen,  "Would  you  like  to 
come  with  me  without  Nanny  ?" 

"Yes."  She  slid  off  the  chair. 

A  garment  that  had  to  be  pulled  on  over  her  shoes  and  settled 
round  her  waist  took  some  time  to  adjust.  Then  there  was  her 
coat  to  be  put  on,  and  last  of  all  her  gloves.  I  listened  for  sounds 
that  might  come  from  the  direction  of  the  dining-room,  and  hoped 
we  should  be  given  time  enough  to  escape. 

"Her  push-chair  is  in  the  hall,"  said  Nanny.  "Isn't  it  nice  of 
the  pretty  lady  to  take  you  out,  darling  ?  You'll  be  a  nice  girl, 
won't  you  ?"  Imogen  seemed  to  assent. 

We  went  through  streets  with  Sunday  young  men  standing 
at  the  comers.  I  asked  one  of  them  the  way  to  the  river.  There 
were  seats  upon  the  towpath.  It  was  a  fine  day,  and  I  took 
Imogen  out  of  her  push-chair  and  we  sat  down.  She  was  an 
alarmingly  silent  child.  There  were  some  boats  near  us,  and  one 
or  two  people  were  taking  them  out.  This  seemed  to  occupy  her 
attention  for  a  little  while.  Then  a  boy  came  with  a  spaniel,  and 
began  to  throw  sticks  into  the  water  for  it,  which  improved 
matters.  The  dog  came  sniffing  around  her  feet,  and  she  put 
out  a  hand  and  petted  it,  then  she  shd  from  the  seat  and  attempted 
to  throw  sticks  into  the  water  too.  I  joined  her  at  this  game,  and 
every  time  I  threw  a  stick  she  said,  "Do  it  again,"  and  when  I 
suggested  that  it  was  time  to  go  home,  she  said,  "Not  yet,"  so 
I  felt  the  afternoon  had  not  been  an  entire  failure,  even  though 
she  had  remained  the  strangest  of  strangers.  But  oh,  how  circum- 
stances could  be  allowed  to  pin  such  a  young  thing  into  a  smother- 
ing blanket!  Was  she  ever  allowed  to  do  anything  she  really 
wanted  to  ?  Did  she  ever  really  want  to  do  anything  very  much  ? 
Or  had  she  always  to  be  nice  ? 

We  returned  to  the  house  to  find  tea  spread  on  a  large  walnut 
table  in  front  of  the  drawing-room  fire.  The  nurse  was  waiting 
for  us  and  there  was  some  business  about  finding  enough  brocaded 
cushions  to  enable  Imogen  to  reach  the  table.  Philip  looked 'at 
me  and  I  winked  at  him  when  his  uncle  wasn't  looking.  In  this 
atmosphere  of  calculated  formahty  one  could  hardly  breathe. 
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The  day  for  us  would  soon  be  over,  but  for  Imogen  there  would 
be  a  succession  of  them.  Poor  Imogen. 

"I  hear  you  have  been  out,"  said  Philip's  uncle,  as  though  it 
were  a  treat  to  be  out. 

Imogen  didn't  answer.  "Say  'yes'  to  Uncle,"  said  her  nurse. 

"Yes,"  said  Imogen. 

"I  should  like  to  take  her  away,  tear  all  those  clothes  oflF  her, 
give  her  a  puppy  to  play  with,  and  let  her  be  dirty,"  I  said  on  the 
way  back. 

"I  hope  you  will,"  said  Philip. 

"And  I  swear  never  to  say  the  word  'nice'  in  front  of  her 
again.  She's  like  a  doll  tied  into  a  box  with  string.  I  wonder  why 
children  brought  up  like  that  don't  become  atrophied.  Humans 
must  be  tough." 

"Did  you  get  on  all  right  with  her  ?" 

"We  didn't  either  of  us  try  to  get  on.  We  just  let  each  other 
be.  I  don't  profess  to  be  good  with  children,  but  I  do  respect  them 
for  their  honesty,  and  I  hate  people  who  prod  them  all  over  trying 
to  find  a  way  in  somewhere — it's  so  impertinent." 

"My  uncle  was  good  enough  to  say  that  you  are  a  very  good- 
looking  woman,"  said  Philip,  "but  that  for  himself  he  prefers 
curves." 

"Imagine  him  relishing  them  !'* 

"I'd  rather  not,"  said  Philip. 

It  was  March  now,  and  daffodils  were  appearing  in  the  streets. 
Penny's  sailing  date  was  nearly  due.  With  an  enviable  resilience 
she  seemed  to  have  cast  all  thought  of  the  past  from  her.  Dorothy 
had  provided  her  with  the  wherewithal  for  a  generous  tropical 
trousseau,  and  now  much  of  her  time  was  spent  in  shopping  and 
being  fitted  by  a  "little  woman"  whom  she'd  found.  Her  normal 
spirits  had  returned,  and  she  was  once  more  a  beauty ;  a  greater 
beauty  than  before,  perhaps. 

I  was  darning  a  pair  of  stockings  when  she  arrived  from  one 
of  her  shopping  expeditions  and  threw  her  coat  down  on  the  sofa. 
"I've — something  rather  dreadful  to  tell  you,"  she  said.  "I  think 
you'll  mind,  rather." 

I  put  down  the  stocking  I  was  darning.  "What  is  it  ?"  Surely 
nothing  more  awful  than  had  already  happened  to  her  could  have 
happened  now.  She  was  standing  by  the  mantelpiece,  smoking, 
and  looking  down  at  me.  "It's  Martin,"  she  said. 
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My  heart  felt  heavy,  and  as  though  a  strong  hand  held  it. 

"What  about  him?" 

"I  met  Madge  . . ." 

"Yes  ?" 

"And — she  told  me  he  is  going  blind.  She  said,  'Tell  Stella,' 
otherwise,  perhaps  I  wouldn't.  It's  funny  isn't  it,  that  although 
you've  never  actually  told  me  anything,  I  know  ?" 

My  hands  shook  so  much  that  I  put  them  in  my  lap. 

"Stella,  don't  look  hke  that !" 

"It  can't  be  true,"  I  said,  for  of  course  it  couldn't.  .  .  . 

"I  think  it  is,"  said  Penny.  "He  has  a  terrible  disease.  I  think 
Madge  said  its  name,  but  I  can't  remember  it.  Stella,  don't — for 
God's  sake — don't  look  so  hke  a  statue !  Of  course  /feel  frightfully 
sorry  for  him  too — I  mean,  everybody  must,  but " 

"Is  that  all  you  feel  ?" 

"Well . .  .  yes,  I  suppose  it  is.  What  else  did  you  expect  me  to 
feel  ?  I  know  I  rather  made  an  ass  of  myself  over  him  at  one 
time,  but  I'm  bound  to  admit  he  did  his  best  for  me " 

"How  can  you  talk  hke  this  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Saying  he  did  his  best  for  you  ?" 

"Well,  darling,  I  only  mean  I  see  things  more  clearly  now. 
When  a  girl  practically  begs  a  man  to  seduce  her  and  he 
doesn't " 

I  stared  at  her.  "  'He  doesn't' . . .  then— who  did  ?" 

"Sefton,"  she  said  calmly.  "And  it  wasn't  really  his  fault 
either.  He's  gone  abroad  now,  to  darkest  Africa  or  somewhere, 
so  you  can't  get  at  him,  and  anyway  it's  all  over.  .  .  .  Did  you 
think  it  was  Martin  ?  Good  lord — how  funny !" 

"You — are — unbelievable,"  I  said  slowly.  "Do  you  take 
nothing  in  the  world  seriously  beyond  your  appearance  or 
perhaps  threatened  discomfort  to  yourself?" 

"I've  just  got  over  taking  things  seriously,"  she  said;  "I 
think  you  might  give  me  a  Uttle  breathing  space.  I  went  through 
hell.  I  know  that  according  to  your  ideas  I'm  pretty  awful,  but 
I'm  not  as  awful  as  I  was.  I  could  die  with  shame  when  I  think  of 
it.  But  it's  no  good  going  on  dying  with  shame." 

The  truth  of  what  had  happened  did  not  matter  any  more.  It 
had  receded  into  a  nebulous  background,  but  Penny  went  on  : 

"I  thought  I  was  crazily  in  love  with  Martin.  He  was  rather 
sweet  to  me  that  evening  when  I  went  to  his  studio,  and  I — well — I 
didn't  see  why  I  couldn't  stay.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  having 
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experiences  except  myself,  and  I  suppose  I  thought  it  stupid  not 
to  have  them  too.  Martin  was  sweet,  but  when  he  told  me  I  was 
a  child,  and  more  or  less  put  me  out,  I  was  hvid,  and  I  went  to 
Sefton's  flat.  He  had  some  people  there,  and  we  had  a  few  drinks. 
I  suppose  I  got  a  bit  tiddly  but  at  least  he  never  made  me  feel 
as  if  I  didn't  matter.  By  that  time  I  was  in  the  sort  of  mood  when 
I  simply  didn't  think.  I  felt  foul  afterwards,  though.  Anyway,  now 
you  know  all  of  it,  and  thank  God  it's  over.  I  know  I  sound  crude 
and  pretty  beastly,  but  the  whole  thing  was  pretty  beastly,  wasn't 
it  ? — and  there  isn't  any  use  in  trying  to  make  it  better.  That's  why 
I  don't  mind  going  to  India.  If  I  can,  I  shall  become  a  new  person. 
I  do  actually  want  to  become  a  new  person,  though  you  mayn't 
believe  it,  but  I  don't  see  any  sense  in  brooding." 

Her  words  were  callous,  but  her  eyes  were  not. 

"Tell  me  more  about  Martin,"  I  said. 

"I  don't  know  any  more." 

"I  see,"  I  said. 

In  an  hour  Philip,  who  was  in  London  for  the  night,  would 
arrive  to  take  me  out  to  dine  and  then  to  see  a  play.  He  would 
expect  me  to  be  dressed  and  waiting  for  him.  And,  if  this  is  true, 
I  can't  go  on,  I  thought.  It  isn't  possible. 

I  knew  where  Madge  always  stayed  when  she  was  in  London. 
I  went  to  the  telephone  and  dialled  the  number.  Yes,  a  voice  said, 
Mrs.  Wilton  was  in  her  room.  I  would  be  put  through  to  her. 

"Stella— my  dear  .  .  ." 

She  was  ready  for  talk,  but  I  could  not  wait  to  hear  it. 

"Madge — Penny  told  me  she  saw  you " 

"Yes " 

"Is  what  you  told  her  about  Martin  true  ?" 

"My  dear,  it  is.  Isn't  it  quite  appalUng?  I  thought — I  don't 
quite  know  what  I  thought,  perhaps  it  was  foolish,  but  I  thought 
you'd  want  to  know.  Only,  Stella " 

"Yes  ?" 

"This  time,  don't  be  a  fool,  my  dear.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  done." 

"How  do  you  know  ?" 

"He  told  me  so  himself.  No  one  can  help  him." 

"I  see " 

"Do  you  ?  I  wonder.  I  hope  you  do,  because  Philip  looks  so 
diflFerent  these  days.  .  .  ." 

"Good-bye,  and  thank  you,"  I  said,  and  hung  up  the  receiver. 
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I  went  to  my  room  and  took  an  evening  dress  from  its  hanger. 
*'Philip  looks  so  different. . . ."  But  I  can't  go  on  with  it,  I  thought, 
it  is  false,  foreign  to  me,  something  that  I  mustn't  do.  Yet  the 
future,  with  Philip  and  Imogen,  stretched  before  me  Uke  a  calm 
river.  A  house  had  been  taken  close  to  the  garrison  town  where 
Phihp  was ;  there  was  a  kindergarten  school  for  Imogen.  We  were 
to  be  happy.  I  was  close  to  it — so  close.  A  few  weeks  only  and  I 
should  be  caught  up  in  it,  and  afterwards  a  door  would  close, 
shutting  me  out  from  that  mirage  in  which,  it  seemed,  I  still 
beUeved.  PhiUp  needed  me.  He  had  told  me  so  a  hundred  times. 
Madge  was  right  in  saying  that  he  was  different.  There  was  a 
new  look  about  him,  as  though  some  tautness  in  him  were  set 
free.  Martin  had  never  needed  me.  Was  it  possible  that  he  would 
need  me  now  ?  Could  I  go  to  him  like  some  predatory  creature 
intent  upon  a  fallen  prey  ?  How  awful  to  do  that !  .  .  .  But  what 
would  happen  to  him  ?  What  did  happen  to  people  when  darkness 
came  upon  them  ?  What  happened  to  a  painter  ? 

I  went  to  my  bath.  Relaxed  in  it,  I  saw  two  courses :  one 
defined,  the  other  not  defined  at  all.  If  I  went  to  Martin,  I  had 
nothing  more  tangible  to  guide  me  than  a  driving  certainly  within 
me — a  certainty  that  he  would  inevitably  deny.  He  would  deny  it 
more  than  ever  now. 

When  Phihp  came  I  was  ready,  waiting  for  him.  He  looked  at 
me  penetratingly.  "You're  tired.  You  mustn't  be  so  tired.  One  day 
I  won't  let  you  be." 

"I'm  not  really."  I  smiled  at  him,  and  felt  the  answering 
warmth  in  his  eyes.  I  picked  up  my  bag  and  coat,  and  we  went 
downstairs,  into  his  car,  and  to  a  restaurant,  where  we  sat  for  a 
moment  at  a  httle  table  and  drank  cocktails.  I  tried  to  talk,  but 
my  mouth  felt  dry.  During  dinner  it  was  more  than  I  could  do  to 
swallow  food. 

"Stella "  He  was  leaning  forward,  looking  at  me. 

"It's  nothing,  Phihp— I'll  be  better  soon." 

He  has  always  been  able  to  be  silent,  and  he  said  no  more. 
In  the  semi-darkness  of  the  theatre  I  felt  better  for  the  knowledge 
that  he  could  not  see  my  face. 

Sitting  next  to  him,  conscious  of  the  touch  of  his  arm  against 
my  own,  I  thought.  There  is  no  Tightness  in  this.  ...  He  is  here, 
close,  protecting  me  ...  he  will  always  try  to  protect  me,  while 
part  of  me  is  straining  to  get  away.  Straining  now,  more  than 
ever,  to  get  away. 
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Afterwards,  when  he  said,  "Supper  somewhere  ?"  I  answered, 
"I'd  like  to  go  home,"  and  he  did  not  seem  surprised. 

When  we  were  again  in  the  flat,  he  asked  me,  "Well,  Stella  ?" 

Through  the  glass  above  the  door  of  Penny's  room  I  had  seen 
a  hght,  and  knew  that  she  would  probably  have  gone  to  bed.  I 
could  tell  PhiUp  now,  so  I  said  to  him,  "It's  Martin." 

Something  seemed  to  die  in  him  at  the  sound  of  Martin's 
name.  "Tell  me,"  he  said,  and  then  I  did. 

"Poor — devil,"  he  said  slowly. 

"Don't  call  him  that  ...  he  mustn't  ever  be  that.  I'm  going 
to  him." 

"I  think  I  know  that  already,  Stella." 

"You  think  I'm  wrong  ?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "No,  you're  right.  Being  you,  it  is  the 
only  thing  for  you  to  do.  I  can't  stop  you.  I  suppose  I  wish  I 
could." 

"Why,  Philip?  Not  for  yourself?  You've  never  thought 
about  yourself." 

"For  you.  .  .  ." 

"But  now — no  one  could  stop  me." 

"I  know." 

"You  see  why  I  must  ?" 

"I  see  that  you  can't  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  denying  that 
star  of  yours — the  one  you've  always  followed.  I  was  a  fool  to 
think  you  could.  We  none  of  us  ought  to,  of  course,  and  most  of 
us  do." 

"But — I  hardly  know  what  it  is " 

"For  you — it  is  the  meaning  of  life — ^love — it's  whole  meaning. 
There  has  never  been  any  other.  You've  always  looked  for  it.  It 
wasn't  to  be  found  anywhere  in  my  direction — I  knew  that  long 
ago.  You  have  a  passion,  Stella.  It's  for  the  absolute." 

"Philip,  I  wish  you  weren't  so  terribly  unselfish." 

He  smiled  at  me  kindly,  wisely.  "Get  that  out  of  your  head, 
my  dear.  Your  happiness  is  mine." 

"He  may  say  he  doesn't  want  me." 

"He  may  be  right  to  say  so " 

"I  have  an  inward  certainty — something  I  can't  deny." 

"I  know." 

"But— I  love  you,  Philip."    ' 

He  put  his  arms  gently  round  me  and  kissed  my  cheek.  "I'll 
go  now." 

"Shall  I  ever  see  you  again  ?" 

M 
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He  smiled.  "When  you  want  to — yes — but  somehow — I  don't 
think  so." 

When  he  had  gone  I  had  the  feeling  that  he  took  with  him  all 
my  former  Ufe. 


24 

Penny  said  at  breakfast,  "This  is  your  last  week  at  the  salon, 
isn't  it?" 

"No,"  I  answered. 

She  looked  at  me  questioningly. 

"I  shan't  be  leaving  it,"  I  added. 

"But " 

"I'm  not  marrying,  after  all,"  I  said. 

"Stella !  What  an  awful  thing  to  do  to  Philip !" 

"Yes  .  .  ."  It  was  an  awful  thing.  One  of  many  awful  things 
that  I  had  done.  When — when  should  I  be  right  with  myself?  I 
got  up  from  the  table. 

"It's  an  icy  morning,"  said  Penny.  "You  don't  look  fit  to  go 
out.  You  look  as  if  you've  shrunk  in  the  night — as  if  you're  a 
long  way  inside  your  clothes.  Once  you  were  always  trying  to 
look  after  me.  But  it's  you  who  need  looking  after " 

"I'm  all  right,"  I  said. 

Ilsa  was  in  the  salon.  She  looked  at  me  curiously,  and  I 
wondered  if  I  had  forgotten  to  make  up.  "Your  leaving  us  is  a 
calamity,"  she  said.  "  Why  must  you  marry  ?" 

"I'm  not  marrying,  after  all,"  I  told  her. 

Her  clear  eyes  questioned.  "You  mean  to  say  you'll  stay  ?" 

"Yes,  I'd  like  to." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  what  a  blessed  relief!"  She  called  Myra. 
"Ring  up  that  woman  who  was  coming  for  an  interview  this 
morning — what  was  her  name  ?  I've  forgotten  it  because  nothing 
about  her  made  any  impression — anyway,  ring  her  up  and  say 
that  Mrs.  Dickenson  is  staying.  You  know,"  she  said  to  me,  "I'm 
one  of  those  extraordinary  lucky  people  for  whom  everything 
turns  out  well.  .  .  ."  Perhaps  that  certainty  made  up  the  whole  of 
her  faith. 

"How  wise  you  are,"  she  said,  "not  to  attach  yourself  again 
to  any  man.  They're  always  a  nuisance  to  women  who  aren't 
fools.  They  hamper  one  so." 
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Blindness .  .  .  I  had  never  thought  of  it.  .  .  .  Blindness.  ...  He 
had  said,  "Never  come  near  me  again.  .  .  ." 

"Thank  you."  I  paid  the  driver.  It  was  pouring  with  rain. 
1  undid  the  latch  of  the  small  gate  and  walked  up  the  flagged 
path  to  the  foot  of  some  stone  steps.  I'm  crazy,  of  course,  I  told 
myself  .  .  .  crazy.  I  rang  the  bell.  Now  there  was  no  going  back. 
Behind  the  door  I  heard  a  familiar  tread.  Was  it  more  hesitant 
than  I  remembered  it  ?  (When  you  think  you  have  a  punctured 
tyre  a  car  seems  to  bump.)  The  door  opened,  and  he  stood  before 
me,  looking  straight  at  me.  He  did  not  speak. 

"Martin."  He  seemed  to  draw  in  his  breath. 

"It's  you  .  .  ."  There  was  a  faint  emphasis  on  the  "you".  His 
face  became  suddenly  white.  . .  . 

"Can  I  come  in  ?" 

"Of  course."  He  wore  old  flannel  trousers  and  a  sweater,  and 
he  looked  the  same.  He  smiled,  and  his  smile,  perhaps,  was 
tighter.  I  might  have  been  only  an  acquaintance,  except  that  he 
would  have  taken  the  hand  of  an  acquaintance,  and  he  did  not 
take  mine.  He  held  the  door  open.  "Go  into  the  studio,"  he  said. 
"I'm  coming." 

He  followed  me  slowly.  The  studio  looked  strangely  bereft, 
as  though  something  vital  had  gone  from  it.  His  easel  was  pushed 
back  against  a  wall,  and  no  longer  seemed  the  largest  thing  in 
the  room.  It  was  nearly  dark.  I  saw  him  by  the  door,  feeUng  for 
the  Hght  switch.  The  fire  in  the  grate  had  been  banked  up  with 
slack,  but  the  room  felt  cold. 

I  heard  his  voice  behind  me.  "I  expect  the  place  is  in  rather  a 
mess.  I  have  a  crone,  but  I  think  she's  useless." 

It  was  new  for  him  to  make  excuses.  "What  made  you  come  ?" 
he  asked.  His  eyes  looked  darkly  blue.  He  seemed  as  though  he 
listened  carefully. 

Why  could  I  not  say,  "Because  I've  heard  that  you  are  nearly 
bhnd"  ?  But  he  had  said  nothing  of  his  blindness,  which  stopped 
me.  I  saw  now  that  after  all  he  was  changed,  but  I  could  not 
have  said  how.  "Are  you  working  hard  ?"  I  asked.  If  he  pretended, 
then  I  must,  for  a  little. 

His  voice  was  level.  "No,  I  don't  think  I  have  touched  a 
brush  since  my  exhibition  in  the  autumn.  You  didn't  come  to  it," 
It  was  a  statement. 

"No,  I've  only  just  heard  you  had  one." 

"Oh  ?  It  was  quite  a  success.  Everything  sold," 
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"I'm  glad,  but — ^why  aren't  you  working  ?" 

"I  seem  to  be" — he  paused — "a  little  atrophied." 

He  did  not  mean  to  teU  me.  Why  would  he  not  tell  me  ? 

We  were  standing  together  by  the  mantelpiece.  One  of  his 
hands  rested  upon  it.  There  can  be  something  that  is  painfully 
intimate  about  the  familiar  individuahty  of  a  hand ;  something 
that  draws,  making  touch  seem  imperative.  I  opened  my  case  and 
took  out  a  cigarette.  He  made  no  movement. 

"Can  I  have  a  light?" 

He  flicked  his  lighter  open,  moving  it  steadily  in  my  direction, 
and  stopping  too  far  from  my  cigarette.  I  bent  towards  the  flame. 
He  didn't  want  me  to  know  .  .  .  there  must  be  a  reason  why  he 
didn't  want  me  to  know. 

"Aren't  you  smoking  ?"  I  asked. 

"I've  got  a  bit  of  a  throat."  How  careful  he  was !  "You 
look  very  well."  He  raised  his  head,  and  seemed  to  look  at 
me. 

"I  am."  I  wondered  how  clearly  he  could  see  me.  There  was  a 
desperation  in  him  that  tortured. 

"I  saw  your  husband's  death  in  the  paper  some  time  ago. 
I  should  have  written " 

"Only — ^you  never  write  a  letter."  He  did  not  respond  to  the 
smile  in  my  voice.  Again,  it  seemed  we  must  use  words  as  a 
shield  against  each  other's  nearness. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "it  is  quite  true  to  say  I  never  do.  You — 
must  have  felt  it  very  much." 

"I  did."  He  was  different 

"What  have  you  been  doing  since  then  ?" 

"After  Eric  died  I  went  away  with  Penny." 

Perhaps  one  day  I  should  be  able  to  tell  him  why  Eric  died, 
but  the  time  when  self-recriminations  and  accusations  seemed 
anything  but  negative  had  passed. 

"That  lovely  child,"  he  said.  "I  remember  her." 

"Yes,  you  would." 

He  gave  no  sign  of  noticing  any  strangeness  in  my  tone. 

"And  then?" 

"Then,"  I  said,  "I  promised  to  marry  Philip." 

"Oh  .  .  .  you  promised  to  marry  Philip,"  he  repeated,  and  in 
his  voice  there  was  a  pretence  of  the  old  hghtness.  His  hand  went 
to  his  breast  pocket,  and  I  recognized  his  instinctive  movement 
towards  a  cigarette.  His  hand  dropped  without  finding  one,  and 
he  said,  "What  about— his  wife?" 
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"Griselda  left  him." 

He  smiled,  as  though  at  his  own  thoughts.  "She  did  ?  How  far 
away  that  time  seems !  How  far  everything  seems !  I  hope  you'll 
be  happy.  Perhaps  you  have  manied  him  already?" 

(Martin — this  is  us,  you  know,  talking— don't  separate 
yourself  from  me.  .  .  .) 

"His  decree  isn't  through  yet." 

"It  must  be  tiresome  for  you  that  these  things  take  so  long." 
His  voice  was  very  quiet. 

"Can  I  have  a  drink  ?"  I  asked. 

"Of  course." 

I  sat  down  in  an  armchair  beside  the  fire  and  watched  him 
shde  his  hand  along  the  mantelpiece.  The  cupboard  where  he 
kept  his  drinks  was  beside  it.  When  he  opened  the  door  I  saw  two 
bottles  standing  side  by  side,  and  some  glasses  on  a  shelf  below. 

"Whisky  or  sherry  ?"  he  asked. 

"Whisky,  please." 

He  picked  up  the  left-hand  bottle,  and  put  it  slowly,  de- 
liberately, on  the  small  table  by  my  side.  "Do  you  mind  it  neat  ? 
I've  run  out  of  soda."  A  glass  hit  the  bottle  as  he  put  it  down. 
Sweat  stood  in  beads  upon  his  forehead.  I  saw  how  he  con- 
centrated on  what  he  did.  "Do  help  yourself,"  he  said. 

"Shall  I  pour  out  yours  ?" 

There  was  a  Uttle  pause  before  he  answered,  "Thanks." 

I  put  his  glass  into  his  hand.  He  lifted  it.  "Perhaps  we  ought 
to  drink  to  the  new  venture." 

"I  told  Philip  last  night,"  I  said,  "that  I  couldn't  marry 
him." 

He  stood  very  still,  apparently  looking  beyond  me.  I  could 
hear  his  breathing.  The  knuckles  of  the  hand  that  he  had  again 
placed  on  the  mantelpiece  went  white.  He  drew  a  deep,  steadying 
breath  and  his  mouth  opened  as  though  he  were  going  to  speak, 
but  he  said  nothing. 

"Martin  .  .  .  you  can't  see  very  well,  can  you  ?" 

He  remained  still  for  a  moment,  then  he  let  himself  into  a 
chair.  "Who  told  you  ?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"Madge.  Martin  . .  .  don't  pretend  any  more  . . .  please." 

His  head  was  bowed,  and  his  hands  were  clasped  between  his 
knees. 

"Please  tell  me " 

"She  asked  me  to  one  of  her  parties,  and  I  told  her  on  the 
telephone  why  I  couldn't  go.  I  think  I've  been  hoping  ever  since 
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that  I  didn't  hope  she'd  tell  you."  The  sentence  seemed  to 
epitomize  him. 

"Why  did  you  hope  that  ?" 

"Because,  if  she  told  you,  I  knew  you'd  come.  I  knew  you 
couldn't  fail  to  come,  and  that  I  mustn't  want  you  to.  But  I've 
been  waiting  ...  It  was  hke  spinning  a  coin,  and  while  it  spun 
I  had  to  trust  in  something.  .  .  .  It's  hard  these  days  to  trust  in 
anything.  Then — suddenly  you  were  here,  but  I  didn't  know  why, 
and  you  didn't  tell  me." 

I  reached  to  him  and  touched  his  hand. 

"Don't "  he  said. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  when  I  came,  if  you  thought  I  might 
not  know?" 

"There  were  many  reasons  .  .  .  you  might  not  understand." 

"Tell  me  how  this  awful  thing  happened  to  you  so  suddenly." 

Perhaps  it  was  strange  that  we  were  both  so  calm ;  that  I 
knew  he  expected  from  me  no  poor  words  of  pity ;  that  now  all 
barriers  were  down  and  I  could  reach  him.  Although  we  said  so 
Uttle,  our  words  no  longer  were  a  shield. 

"It  hasn't  happened  suddenly,  it's  been  happening  for  years. 
Long  ago,  I  couldn't  see  in  the  dark.  That  was  the  first  I  knew  of 
it,  I  think,  but  I  hardly  thought  of  it  as  a  weakness  when,  even 
though  my  vision  began  to  narrow,  I  could  see  to  paint.  But  it 
was  awful  how  its  path  shrank,  until  now  I  see  as  through  a 
tube " 

He  stopped.  "Go  on,"  I  said.  (Your  pain  is  my  agony  .  .  . 
1  don't  suffer  for  you — I  am  in  you — suffering  . . .  Martin — go  on, 
for  I  can  only  bear  it  for  a  little  while. . .  .) 

"There  came  blind  spots  .  .  .  frustration — impotence,  and  yet 
not  impotence,  for  my  mind  was  not  obliging  in  that  respect. 
The  thing  inside  me  still  drove  .  .  .  coerced  .  .  .  demanded  outlet. 
Can  you  understand  what  it  is  to  have  a  stoppage,  or  to  hit 
yourself  a  hundred  times  a  day  against  an  impenetrable  wall  ? 
Depth  escaped  me.  I  couldn't  see  depth.  I  was  working  for  my 
exhibition  when  the  thing  first  began  to  get  beyond  me.  I  fought 
it.  Somehow  I  still  painted.  I  saw — I  made  myself  see — through 
that  ever  narrowing  tube.  I  think  I  could  only  go  on  fighting 
because  I  was  caught  up  in  the  heaven  I  had  always  known.  But 
each  day  I  felt  I  had  only  a  Uttle  time  left  to  know  it.  Time  became 
a  menace.  And — when  everything  was  finished,  I  let  go,  and  then 
I  knew." 

"And  then?" 
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"I  went  to  an  ophthalmic  surgeon.  He  told  me  what  I  knew. 
He  explained  it  to  me.  Perhaps  I'd  hoped  that  something  could 
be  done  .  .  .  but  it  couldn't.  Nothing  could  have  helped.  .  .  .  The 
thing  had  been  coming  at  me  for  years,  and  the  end,  as  I  know 
now,  is  darkness,  I  haven't  quite  reached  that  point.  . . .  But  soon 
the  only  pictures  I  shall  see  are  those  in  my  mind  that  I  am 
impotent  to  paint.  I  shall  see  you  ...  I  shall  always  see  you — that 
strange  quality  about  you  of  other-worldliness.  The  way  you 
seemed  to  know  sometlung  that  I  couldn't  know.  There  was  that 
about  you  which  refuted  sense  and  reason,  and  that  was  what  I 
fought. . . .  Now  I  know  that  I  looked  on  art  as  an  end  when  it  is 
only  a  way  of  knowing.  If  I  ever  had  vision  it  was  because  of  you. 
You  held  for  me  everything  in  the  world.  After  that  first  moment 
of  meetmg  you  I  hardly  noticed  what  you  wore.  It  didn't  matter 
whether  you  were  beautiful  or  not  .  .  .  you  were  you.  Once  all  I 
knew  was  a  savage  urge  for  you.  Now  it  has  become  a  need,  an 
aching  emptiness.  I've  asked  myself  can  this  be  love.  If  it  is,  then 
to  be  conscious  of  it  is  like  being  conscious  of  a  rebirth.  It  seems 
odd  to  be  reborn  through  blindness." 

I  went  to  him  and  knelt  beside  his  chair.  "My  love  ...  my 
love " 

He  touched  my  hair,  and  his  touch  was  very  gentle.  "You 
can't  share  this  with  me — I  mustn't  let  you  because  it's  such  a 
risk.  You  .  .  .  I've  thought  of  you  lately — always  as  something 
apart — something  belonging  to  a  dream.  We  mustn't  bring  it  to 
this  awfulness.  Love — the  love — should  be  something  not  used. . ." 
He  pressed  his  cheek  to  mine  and  held  me  close.  "Yet,  with  you, 
I  feel  I  could  accept  this  blindness,  and  I  know  that  acceptance  is 
positive  in  the  way  that  peace  is  positive — that  fighting,  hke  war, 
is  negative  .  .  .  but  it's  so  dangerous  .  .  .  you  don't  know  how 
dangerous.  We  may  lose  it  all  .  .  .  yet  I  can  accept  anything  but 
lack  of  you."  A  sound  came  from  him  as  though  something  had 
broken.  Now  it  was  I  who  held  him  close. 

"I'm  here,"  I  said.  "I'm  you — you're  me — I've  always  been 
here " 
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EPILOGUE 

Martin  and  I  are  alone.  We  are  still  in  London  because  of 
my  work.  During  most  of  the  day  he  has  been  modelling  the 
clay  I  bring  for  him.  I  can  remember  the  first  time  I  staggered 
home  with  it ;  his  first  undecided  efforts,  and  how  gradually 
power  came  to  him  to  make  it  live.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  though 
he  is  a  man  who,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  assembles  his  forces 
for  a  new  day.  Now  he  sits  quietly  in  a  chair,  his  hands  clasped, 
waiting  as  the  whole  of  London  waits.  Out  of  what  has  been 
nearly  silence  comes  the  wailing  sound.  There  is  a  roar  as  the 
guns  open  up  to  join  in  a  cacophonous  battle,  and  the  world 
shakes  beneath  its  thunder.  There  is  the  drone  of  aircraft.  A  bomb 
has  fallen  near  us  and  we  can  hear  the  earth  being  torn  apart .  .  . 
then  rubble  .  .  .  then  the  sound  of  breaking  glass. 

"Come  closer  to  me,  Stella." 

I  move  to  him.  The  thunder  accumulates  until  we  swim  in 
its  vast  sea.  The  hand  that  clasps  mine  is  strong.  I  pray,  because 
one  always  prays,  and  my  prayer  is  that,  if  tonight  he  moves  from 
darkness  into  light,  I  may  go  with  him  into  his  new  day. 


THE    END 
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